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Art.  CXXIX. — The  earliest  appearance  of  the  living  animal  tissues ;   the 
order  in  which  the  different  parts  are  formed  in  the  egg. 

Fair  fruit  of  love, — the  orbs  rose  up  to  view, 
And  the  vast  mass,  by  generation  grew  ; 
Matter  and  Spirit  toiled  within  one  yoke, — 
Were  they  disjoined,  the  law  of  God  were  broke. 

Although  we  have  thought  it  expedient,  in  order  to  win  the  reader's 
attention  to  a  novel  and  apparently  abstruse  subject,  to  treat  extensively  on 
dietetics  in  the  five  preceding  articles  on  the  elements  of  our  bodies, — we 
cannot  consent  to  deceive  him,  after  the  approved  system  of  our  medical 
colleges  in  the  modern  formula  for  manufacturing  physicians ;  as  yet,  he 
knows  but  little  of  those  laws  of  life,  that  are  so  beneficently  able  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  quack.  The  ingenious  process  of  producing  leather,  by 
the  rapid  revolution  of  a  calf's  skin  stretched  upon  a  wheel,  through  a 
solution  of  bark,  has  been  successfully  imitated  by  our  beloved  brethren 
in  their  Academy  and  University ;  "bark"  is  abundant  with  them,  heaven 
knows,  see  their  placards  and  show  bills,  to  say  nothing  of  the  material 
they  operate  upon;  the  product,  however,  bears  sufficient  resemblance 
to  the  original  condition  before  it  was  put  into  the  mill,  to  prevent  mis- 
takes ;  although  the  uppers  generally  prove  sufficiently  tough  to  protect 
the  head  and  the  heart  from  the  influence  of  science  or  feeling,  the 
miodern  principle  of  manufacturing  the  commodity,  will  not  answer  for  the 
protection  of  the  soul ;  that  requires  a  higher  and  more  elaborate  pro- 
cess ;  we"  greatly  prefer  the  "  old  English  bend,"  as  per  sample — of 
John  Hunter,  John  Abernethy,  and  Benjamin  Brodie ;  by  the  way — we 
would  be  obliged  to  Judge  Edmonds  or  Dr.  Gray,  to  inquire  of  their 
guardian  "  rappers"  if  the  former  two  worthies  enjoy  the  society  of  any 
of  our  city  graduates ;  we  have  our  misgivings  that  the  scientific  armor 
of  these  gentlemen,  as  now  manufactured  in  this  city,  has  hardly  kept  the 

souls  of  the  departed  in  a  condition  to  claim  such  distinguished  fellow- 
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ship,  notwithstanding  the  varnishing  they  usually  get  from  our  clerical 
friends  when  they  die.  We  must  go  deeper  into  our  popular  instruction^ 
and  begin  at  the  beginning,  or  we  shall  lose  our  self-respect. 

Those  great  and  unchanging  principles — those  everlasting  laws — which 
Creative  Power  itself  cannot  change,  for  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  it — 
must  be  perfectly  familiar  to  every  rational  being,  or  he  will  be  con- 
stantly liable  to  be  led  astray  by  his  own  vanity,  and  the  designing  quack 
will  make  merchandise  of  your  feeble  intellect  and  prejudices,  if  you 
will  not  consent  patiently  to  investigate  the  laws  of  your  being  :  they  are 
written  in  letters  of  living  truth  upon  every  blade  of  grass,  and  every  or- 
ganism around  you.  The  humblest  mosses  and  their  microscopic  flowers 
of  either  sex,  and  the  little  violet  in  its  grassy  nest,  shadow  forth  the  first 
visible  lessons  of  life  in  silent  beauty  and  sweetness,  from  their  many 
colored  hues  and  lovely  petals ;  the  pitcher  plants  of  our  pastures  and 
the  African  deserts,  as  they  dispense  their  beneficent  earth-drawn  draught 
to  the  little  feathered  wanderer  of  the  air  and  the  thirsty  traveler,  the 
tiny  humming  bird  as  he  sips  the  nectar  from  its  lovely  laboratory, 
both  itself  and  its  contents  secreted  from  the  formless  and  tasteless 
ga§es  and  salts  of  the  earth,  the  wondrous  and  delicate  aphis,  that 
elaborates  from  its  vegetable  nutriment  the  honey  dew  for  the  bee  and 
the  ant,  and  carries,  so  subtle  is  the  life-force,  thi^ee  generations  of  the 
life  germ  within  its  tiny  body !  all  speak  to  thee  with  their  "  many 
tongues,  and  open  wide  their  pages  for  thy  soul  to  read."  All  speak  the 
law's  of  life  and  love  :  secretion — elaboration — creation — change  ;  there 
is  no  death ! 

"  Life  never  dies  ;--but  verging  at  its  ease, 
From,  sire  to  son  through  Nature's  vast  decrees, 
Its  destiny  to  fill,  the  body  falls." 

The  spark  that  animated  it  passes  into  the  survivor.  Come  then,  and 
wdiilst  we  humbly  essay  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  from  her  secret  temple, 
look  on  the  tablet  of  nature,  and  endeavor  to  gather  the  knowledge  that 
may  shield  thee  from  the  curses  of  thy  children,  should  they,  in  this  age 
of  light,  survive,  to  discover  themselves  the  inheritors  of  thy  constitutional 
vices,  if  not  of  thine  ignorance. 

In  letters  engraved  by  Creative  Power,  as  unchangeable  as  the  mighty 
source,  w^e  read — "The  life-force  of  every  living  creature  is  proportioned  to 
its  producers."  It  will  be  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  read  this  article  un- 
derstandingly,  without  a  reference  to  the  last  or  August  number,  for  in  that 
we  have  described  minutely  the  great  nutritious  and  formative  material  of 
the  blopd.  Albumen  !  this  is  the  great  starting  point,  whether  we  are  con- 
templating the  nourishment  of  our  bodies  by  our  daily  food,  the  chick  in 
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the  egg  of  the  bkd,  or  reptile,  the  human  germ  of  the  female,  or  the 
male — all  start  with  Albumen  as  their  basis.  This  substance,  in  con- 
nection with  fat — which  the  reader  will  remember,  see  Scalpel  No.  12, 
can  never  become  a  living  part  of  a  tissue,  but  is  only  distributed  through 
out  the  body  to  be  absorbed  and  burnt  in  the  lungs  during  starvation  and 
sickness — forms  every  known  animal  tissue  or  membrane.  Gum,  held  in 
solution  in  the  watery  parts  of  the  sap,  and  thus  circulating  through  the 
plant,  is  the  basis  of  all  the  soft  vegetable  tissues ;  whilst  Lignin,  or 
woody  fiber,  forms  the  wooden  skeleton  of  the  tree,  as  Phosphate  of  Lime 
does  our  bones.  This  Albumen,  is  held  in  solution,  or  rendered  liquid 
and  capable  of  absorption  and  conveyance  through  the  arteries  and  veins 
of  the  body  to  its  various  parts,  by  the  water  of  the  blood  ;  which,  as  Ave 
have  said,  constitutes  full  three-fourths  of  the  body. 

Albumen,  is  the  first  aiopearance  of  the  blood,  without  its  red  particles  ; 
of  course  it  precedes  the  formation  of  the  bodily  organs,  as  they  are  all 
formed  from  it. 

The  first  evidence  of  organic  life  in  all  animated  beings,  as  revealed  by 
the  microscope,  consists  of  a  single  sac  or  cell,  precisely  like  a  little 
vesicle,  inclosed  in  the  center  of  the  egg ;  this  has  the  power  of  at- 
tracting to  it  the  albumen  of  the  egg^  which  furnishes  the  material  for  the 
formation  of  other  cells  growing  from  it,  and  assuming,  during  gestation 
or  incubation,  such  forms  as  were  intended,  when  the  Almighty  first 
created  the  type  of  its  peculiar  genus. 

The  first  cell  impressed  by  Creative  Power,  leaves  the  organism  of  the 
male  during  the  sexual  union,  and  meets  the  ovum  in  its  life-bed  of 
"  stroma!''  or  egg-producing  substance  of  the  ovaria  or  egg-bed  in  the  fe- 
male ;  unitedly,  they  impress  the  mysterious  life-power  upon  the  ovum 
hefore  it  passes  through  its  appropriate  duct  into  the  womb,  or  if  the  etrg 
of  the  bird,  into  its  "  oviduct,"  whence  it  is  to  issue  from  the  body  ; 
unitedly  they  give  the  double  germ  power  to  attract  albumen  from  the 
blood  of  the  mother,  or  the  egg^  and  thus  to  form  innumerable  cells. 
This  is  the  starting  point  of  animal  organization  ;  the  cell  growth  of  the 
Physiologist :  the  minutest  of  the  vegetable  fungi,  or  the  mosses,  the 
butterfly  and  the  elephant,  are  alike  indebted  to  it  for  their  growth. 

The  first  visible  evidence  of  life  in  the  egg,  occurs  at  the  twenty-seventh 
hour,  when  the  outlines  of  the  heart  are  apparent ;  it  is  thus  early 
formed  entirely  of  albumen  or  white  blood,  and  it  is  sufficient  in  its  power 
of  contraction  for  the  circulation  within  the  egg.  As  soon  as  the  foetus  or 
chick  breathes  the  outer  or  atmospheric  air,  the  blood  becomes  far  more 
stimulating :  it  is  fibrinised  and  imparts  greater  powers  of  contraction  to 
the  heart,  and  all  other  nauscles.     The  heart  is  extremely  simple  in  form, 
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being  a  mere  dilated  bulbous  blood-vessel ;  receiving  the  rudiments  of  its 
veins  behind,  and  sending  off  arteries  on  its  front  surface ;  soon  it  ap-- 
l^ears  divided  into  three  cavities  ;  the  fourth  one  intended  to  fit  it  for  pro- 
pelling the  blood  through  the  lungs,  is  not  yet  formed,  but  is  reserved  for 
a  more  advanced  state  of  the  organism,  viz.,  when  the  lungs  are  used.  The 
heart,  at  the  twenty-seventh  day,  is  in  all  respects  like  that  of  a  fish  or 
oyster — the  simplest  form,  and  quite  unnecessary  for  a  breathing  animal. 

If  the  reader  will  now  turn  to  the  leading  article  in  the  16th  No.,  en- 
titled the  "  Elective  and  Creative  Force,  the  Infidelity  of  Medical  Men," 
he  will  perceive  that  the  two  are  inseparable ;  our  only  motive  in  allow- 
ing that  to  take  precedence  of  this,  was  by  giving  a  more  general  idea  of 
the  subject  and  its  interest,  to  induce  a  desire  for  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge; to  promote  thought  and  elicit  truth  is  our  object ;  proselytism  to 
systems  and  theories  we  abhor ;  it  is  almost  invariably  characterized  by 
limited  knowledge,  vanity,  and  selfishness.  The  true  student  of '  Nature 
feels  no  inclination  to  obtrude  his  own  views  before  the  majesty  of  her 
revelations. 

The  central  living  and  life  creating  germ,  attracts  to  itself  and  appro- 
priates to  the  formation  of  the  intended  being,  first  the  albumen  of  the 
yolk  and  its  oil,  gradually  approaching  the  yolk  sac,  and  then  the  color- 
less albumen  that  surrounds  the  egg,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the 
white.     In  the  egg  of  the  bird,  when  this  store  of  material  is  exhausted, 
the  chick  is  complete  ;    in  the  human  ovum,  the  microscopic  smallness  of 
the  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  germ,  proves  the  necessity  of  its  speedy 
connection  by  bloodvessels  with  the  womb.     This  is  effected  by  the  life- 
attracting  membrane  lining  that  organ,  and  the  corresponding  rough  en- 
velope of  the  minute    ovum  ;    they  interlock  their  fibers,   which  soon 
become  elongated,  and  assume  the  number  of  two  arteries  and  a  vein,  be- 
tween the  uterus  and  the  child.     All  these  appendages  are  deciduous,  and 
to  be  thrown  off  when  the  product  assumes  independent  life.     In  many  of 
the  lower  tribes,  nature  shows  her  usual  economy  of  means  in  the  uses  of 
the  membranes  that  envelop  the  yolk ;   whilst  it  is  absorbed  in  man,  in 
the  lower  animals  it  becomes  a  permanent  portion  of  the  body.     "  In  the 
Polype,  the  internal  lining  of  the  yolk  bag  becomes  a  stomach,  whilst  the 
external  answers  to  our  skin ;  here  the  yolk  is  directly  assimilated  by  the 
surrounding  niembrane."     We  shall  now  continue  our  illustration  by  Dr. 
Carpenter's  description.  "  The  Embryonic  Cell,  and  the  cluster  of  cells  that 
surround  it,  having  arrived  at  the  surface  of  the  yolk,  assume  the  form  of 
a  semi-opaque  disk,  composed  of  numerous  flattened  cells.    In  the  midst  of 
these  is  seen    a  round    transparent   space  termed  the  Area   Pellucida, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  the  place  occupied  by  the  large   Embryonic 
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Cell,  now  become  flattened,  and  still  retaining  its  clearness.  In  the  center 
of  this  is  seen  a  very  faint  line,  which  is  termed  the  Primitive  Trace. 
Various  changes  here  intervene,  only  interesting  to  the  Physiologist,  by 
the  end  of  the  third  day.  The  shape  of  the  germ  may  at  this  time  be 
compared  to  a  large  pear ;  the  large  end  marking  the  situation  of  the 
head,  the  prolonged  portion  the  rudiment  of  the  body."  The  spinal  mar- 
row runs  down  the  middle  of  this  portion,  and  is  now  visible  by  a  distinct 
line  of  cells.  They  form  a  groove  by  the  approximation  of  two  distinct 
lines.  Gradually,  pairs  of  small  long  plates  approximate  and  form  verte- 
bra for  its  protection  ;  at  the  same  time  radiating  lines  of  bone  form  be- 
tween the  double  membrane  inclosing  the  brain. 

At  this  period  the  red  blood  disks  form  in  numerous  points,  and  quite 
distinct  from  the  heart !  Physiologists,  doubtless  justly,  suppose  them  to 
be  independent  life-cells.  These  minute  discs  of  red  blood,  attract  to 
themselves  albumen,  which  incloses  them  in  tubes  or  bloodvessels. 
These,  approxima,te  invariably  towards  the  heart,  and  gradually  unite  into 
larger  and  "larger  branches  ;  and  by  the  fifth  day  at  furthest,  are  united 
with,  and  under  the  full  influence  of  the  contractile  force  of  the  heart !  If  the 
€gg  be  broken,  this  will  be  seen  to  contract  and  expand  with  the  utmost 
regularity.  A  large  zone  of  bloodvessels  permeates  the  yolk,  and  spreads 
itself  around  its  circumference.  Thus  the  reader  will  observe  evidence  of 
the  independent  power  of  life  in  the  circumference  of  the  yolk.  Whatever 
the  nature  of  the  influence  of  the  central  life-cell  may  be,  whether  electric, 
negative  or  positive,  it  is  very  certain  that  its  presence  under  the  cir- 
cumstances essential  to  its  development,  is  the  cause  of  the  most  amazing 
phenomena  man  is  permitted  to  contemplate.  As  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion at  present  to  describe  the  heart,  as  it  appears  in  the  breathing  and 
perfect  being,  we  will  close  this  article  by  endeavoring  to  give  the 
reader  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  formation  of  a  membrane.  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter, points  out  a  very  beautiful  illustration  in  the  soft  covering  of  a  pre- 
maturely laid  egg,  ^.e.,  one  with  a  soft  shell.  The  countless  myriads  of 
fibers  there  interlace  with  each  other,  upon  the  same  principle,  apparently, 
by  which  the  felt  of  a  hat  body  is  prepared.  Indeed,  the  albumen  of 
the  blood  has  been  compared  to  the  raw  cotton,  the  fibrine  to  the  spun 
yarn,  and  the  naembrane  or  tissue  to  the  cloth.  No  comparison  could  be 
more  happy.  Cell  growth,  or  attractive  power,  may  be  compared  to  the 
same  mysterious  force  which  causes  the  particles  to  assume  a  definite 
crystalline  arrangement,  in  solutions  of  the  various  salts.  This  only, 
however,  applies  to  the  mere  physical  conformation.  Though  the  life 
force  of  every  living  being  is  precisely  proportioned  to  its  producers,  it  is 
quite  as  certain  that  the  soul  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  same  law  :  when 
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we  reflect  that  the  most  secret  impulses  of  the  parent's  soul  are  daguerreo- 
typed  upon  the  nervous  system  of  his  offspring, — that  all  the  qualities" 
that  can  refuie  the  taste,  expand  the  affections,  strengthen  the  judgment 
and  the  will,  and  improve  the  heart,  and  make  the  child  a  blessing  to  his 
parent  and  his  fellow-men,  or  sink  him  in  the  lowest  depths  of  vice,  and 
stamp  his  moral  nature  with  every  attribute  of  meanness  and  cowardice, 
allowing  him  to  crawl  over  the  earth  with  no  emotion  higher  than  the 
gratification  of  his  own  selfishness,  envying  liis  fellow  that  cheerfulness  his 
o\\ii  contracted  soul  forbids  him  to  enjoy,  and  seeking  a  dishonored  grave, 
unwept  by  even  those  who  owe  him  their  being, — we  are  most  impres- 
sively warned  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  those  intellectual  aspirations 
that  can  only  elevate  our  children  above  the  grossness  of  a  mere  animal 
existence. 


Art.    CXXX. — Shots  from  the   Cave  of  a  Recluse  at   the  Medical  Anthro- 

pophagi. 

"  I  saved  the  skins  of  all  tlie  creatures  I  killed,  and  hung  them  up,  stretched  out  ou  sticks,  in  the 
sun,  by  which  means  some  of  them  were  so  dry  and  hard  that  they  were  good  for  little  ;  but  others, 
it  seems,  were  very  useful." — Robins  ox  Crusoe. 

Glorious  old  Dan  Defoe  !  whose  father,  praised  be  God,  was  a  but- 
cher of  Cripplegate,  and  thereby  entitled  to  our  reverence  as  a  practical 
philanthropist.  Like  old  Dad  Shakspere,  the  wool  carder,  neither  of  ye 
belonged  to  a  "  learned  profession,"  and  therefore  your  children  may 
justly  claim  the  right  of  instructing  their  fellows  in  self-reliance  and 
honesty,  and  renounce  the  glorious  privilege  of  professional  mendicancy. 
The  inexpressible  charm  of  the  living  pages  of  thy  Crusoe  enchained  our 
youthful  fancy,  and  gave  thee  the  first  warm  offerings  of  a  young  and 
wayward  heart ;  but  the  ripened  judgment  of  manliood  feels  the  spirit 
strengthened  to  breast  the  trials  of  life.  Whilst  we  pore  with  increasing 
wonder  over  the  rich  treasures  of  thy  magic  page,  the  heart  swells  with 
gratitude,  and  we  become  reconciled  to  the  mysterious  providence  of  thy 
persecution — for  that  like  fire,  but  refines  all  it  seems  to  consume.  Who 
shall  tell  the  influence  of  a  Defoe  or  a  Cervantes  throughout  future  ages  1 
What  unborn  intellects  will  not  be  sharpened  by  their  wit  1 — what  self- 
reliance  be  born  of  their  glorious  suggestive  power  ? — what  hearts  be 
nourished  by  their  virtue  and  wisdom  1 

Methinks  I  see  thee,  brave  old  man,  perched  upon  thy  garret  stool, 
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concocting  thy  mittimus  to  a  clerical  prison  in  the  shape  of  a  "  Speculum 
Crape  Gownorum  ;"  and  then  the  rage  of  thy  fat-headed  and  pious  friends 
when  caught  in  that  mimitable  trap,  "  The  shortest  way  with  Dissenters," 
and  their  amazement  when  the  wool  was  combed  away  from  their  eyes 
by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham — sharp  man  ! — and  the  churchmen  on  awak- 
ening and  rubbing  their  eyes  found  they  had  been  soundly  whipped  by 
thy  wit.  Oh,  it  was  too  good  !  His  commentator  remarks,  "  The  author, 
assuming  the  character  of  an  ultra  High  Churchman,  advocates  the  adop- 
tion of  the  severest  measures  against  the  dissenters.  'Tis  vain  to  trifle  in 
this  matter.  The  light,  foolish  handling  of  them  by  fines,  is  their  glory 
and  advantage.  If  the  gallows  instead  of  the  compter,  and  the  galleys 
instead  of  the  fines,  were  the  reward  of  going  to  a  conventicle,  there 
would  not  be  so  many  sufferers."  These  arguments  found  high  favor  in 
both  the  universities.  The  High  Church  party  never  suspected  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  partisan,  and  charmed  and  won  by  the  fierce  doctrines  of 
their  champion,  were  unsuspicious  of  the  satire  of  their  extravagance. 

It  was,  however,  Defoe's  hard  fate  to  be  misunderstood  by  both  par- 
ties. Whilst  the  High  Churchmen  congratulated  themselves  on  the  addi- 
tion of  another  advocate,  the  dissenters  treated  him  as  a  real  enemy. 
He  ought,  as  Dean  Swift's  painter  did,  to  have  written  under  his  bool^ 
This  is  a  satire.  The  Church  party,  however,  fell  into  the  trap  laid  for 
them  by  Defoe ;  for,  by  expressing  their  delight  at  the  fiery  sentiments 
of  the  author,  they  avowed  their  own  true  feelings  on  the  question.  As 
^{oon  as  they  had  rubbed  their  greasy  eyes  and  discovered  they  had  been 
roasted,  they  described  him  in  a  proclamation,  offering  fifty  pounds  re- 
ward, as  "  a  middle-sized,  spare  man,  forty  years  old  [dangerous  age 
that],  of  a  brown  complexion  [bad  again],  dark  hair,  a  hooked  nose  [both 
bad],  sharp  chin,  gray  eyes  [worwse],  and  a  mole  near  his  mouth  !"  What 
an  ascetical  beauty  !  We'll  be  sworn  he  was  thin,  and  had  a  sizable 
ugly  nose  and  gray  eyes,  with  no  fat  about  his  carcass  or  head,  or  there's 
no  truth  in  physiognomy.  Indeed  we  have  often  thought,  when  reading 
the  life  of  Defoe,  that  if  our  dearly-beloved  friends  were  not  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  live  in  New  York,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  too  might  expect  to  find  our  optical  lanterns  greeted  some 
fine  morning  with  a  placard  on  the  fence  :  "  Whereas  a  certain  individual, 
notorious  as  the  editor  of  an  infamous  Ishmaelitish  medico-heretical  sheet, 
entitled  the  '  Scalpel,'  stands  indicted  for  a  libel  upon  this  honorable 
academy ;  and  whereas  it  is  highly  important  that  its  dignity  should  be 
preserved,  and  its  unapproachable  purity  and  high  literary  character  main- 
tain their  merited  position  with  those  unfortunate  and  unlettered  individ- 
uals in  this  benighted  city  who  require  its  counsels  and  disinterested 
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efforts  for  their  welfare — a  re^yard  of  $10  is  offered  for  the  apprehension 
of  said  individual  if  he  be  brought  alive  to  the  college  of  the  university^ 
in  Fourteenth-street ;  but  if  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  his  legs  or 
the  hardness  of  his  head  (with  which  latter  weapon  he  is  much  given  to 
act  on  the  offensive),  he  should  endeavor  to  escape,  or  to  repel  with  vio- 
lence any  heroic  effort  to  secure  him,  this  academy  (though  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  prevailing  condition  of  the  brains  and  livers  of  its  mem- 
bers they  would  be  loth  to  encourage  any  unlawful  or  dangerous  attempts 
to  secure  the  enemy),  will  nevertheless  authorize  the  use  of  offensive  wea- 
pons, and  pay  a  correspondingly  increased  reward  for  the  danger  thereby 
incurred,  should  they  be  effective  in  securing  the  said  editor." 

A  private  note  of  instruction  with  regard  to  the  selection  and  use  of 
the  offensive  means  recommended,  has  been  submitted  to  our  inspection 
by  a  medical  Arnold,  who  has  long  been  nourished  in  the  bosom  of  the 
society,  and  yields  them  so  ungrateful  a  return.  The  contents' are  tho- 
roughly impressed  upon  our  memory,  and  w^e  shudder  when  we  consider 
the  devilish  ingenuity  of  the  brethren  and  their  knowledge  of  our  unfor- 
tunate idiosyncrasy.  The  item  we  detail  for  the  benefit  of  the  curious 
is  as  follows  :  "  And  if  the  said  editor,  after  his  accustomed  mamier, 
should  attempt  any  offensive  demonstration  with  his  head  or  hands,  it  is 
recommended  to  such  of  the  brethren  as  may  be  inclined  to  accept  the 
hazardous  position,  to  thrust  their  beloved  brother,  the  '  Skin  Professor,' 
in  his  new  and  editorial  capacity,  with  his  blue-covered  journal,  directly 
before  the  eyes  and  nose  of  the  said  editor.  If  the  projection  be  skillfully 
effected,  there  is  no  doubt  the  measure  will  be  as  effective  as  chloroform 
in  the  hands  of  the  scientific  Metcalf  in  producing  immediate  quiet.  The 
individual  can  then  be  secured  and  brought  to  the  college  on  a  cart,  and 
restoratives  used ;  but  if  the  recuperative  energies  should  prove  so 
rapid  as  to  cause  him  to  become  unmanageable  (which  is  not  improbable, 
as  the  creature  is  very  tenacious  of  his  vitality  and  a  great  stickler  for 
his  liberty),  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  exposure  of  the  beloved 
literary  brother  and  his  journal ;  pro  re  nata  ;  this  his  bravery  and  zeal  will 
undoubtedly  allow,  and  it  will  procure  him  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his 
fellows. 

"  The  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  said  editor,  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  academicians  in  full  council.  There  is  little  doubt  such  measures 
will  be  selected  as  will  effectually  quiet  the  annoyance.  As  Samson's 
strength  lay  in  his  hair,  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  deprivation  of 
his  favorite  diet,  the  bivalve,  as  he  facetiously  calls  the  oyster,  will  re- 
duce him  to  terms,  and  effectually  destroy  his  scurrilous  journal. 

'•  For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  personal 
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appearance  of  the  said  editor,  the  academy  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
procure  the  following  description  :  He  is  six  feet  in  height,  extremely  spry 
on  the  foot,  and  very  wiry  and  muscular ;  not  a  particle  of  fat  is  visible 
on  the  entire  animal ;  nose  of  immense  length ;  eyes  deeply  set,  gray  and 
restless,  having,  as  he  has  himself  described  in  one  of  his  vagaries,  a  lean 
and  hungry  hyena  sort  of  a  look,  indicative  of  a  fondness  for  doctors  and 
small  children.  These  are  the  only  features  visible.  As  the  creature 
wears  such  an  excessive  quantity  of  dark  hair,  and  nev^er  uses  the  razor, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  describe  either  the  ears  or  the  mouth  ;  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  former  are  very  long  [i.  e.  if  he  has  any),  from  his 
folly  in  conducting  his  foray  against  our  distinguished  association,  and 
the  latter  a  hard  looking  and  wooden  affair,  from  the  total  want  of  feeling 
manifested  by  its  owner  for  his  brethren.  The  exterior  of  the  individual 
is  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  quite  indescribable  ;  wearing  every  variety  of 
dress,  and  but  rarely  black,  which  he  affects  to  despise,  because  it  is  worn 
by  the  clergy  and  his  respectable  brethren  ;  nevertheless  he  occasionally 
indulges  his  erratic  propensities  with  professional-looking  attire,  and  on 
such  occasions,  after  the  manner  of  the  brethren,  affects  remarkable 
solemnity.  Finally,  the  academy  can  do  no  better  than  quote  his  own 
characteristic  description :  '  He  has  a  phiz  between  that  of  a  pirate,  a 
parson,  a  doctor  and  an  opera  singer.'  It  is  extremely  desirable  to  appre- 
hend the  creature  before  the  issue  of  the  November  number  of  his  infa- 
mous journal  and  the  opening  of  the  colleges,  as  he  is  wont  to  be  extreme- 
ly scurrilous  and  abusive  immediately  after  the  introductories ;  bur- 
lesqueing  and  turning  them  into  ridicule  in  every  imaginable  way,  and 
with  the  most  wicked  and  devilish  ingenuity,  so  that  some  of  the  profes- 
sors have  actually  declined  to  deliver  productions  of  the  most  undoubted 
originality  and  profound  and  elegant  character.  He  has  even  had  the 
audacity  in  the  last  number  of  his  infamous  journal,  to  charge  the  learned, 
trikhful  and  beloved  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  university,  with  pur- 
loining an  entire  lecture  from  a  distinguished  European  professor ! — an 
act,  of  which  that  honorable  and  ingenious  little  gentleman  is  known  to  be 
entirely  incapable.  The  '  governing  faculty  of  the  university '  apprehend 
serious  difficulty  with  the  corps  of  juniors,  which  he  calls  goslings,  cau- 
dates,  simia,  and  various  other  opprobrious  and  ridiculous  epithets.  Not- 
withstanding the  severe  training  to  which  these  gentlemen  have  been  sub- 
jected, the  greatest  difficulty  is  apprehended  in  keeping  them  on  the  course 
by  the  little  chemical  magician,  for  the  creature  has  been  so  utterly 
regardless  of  the  majesty  of  the  academy,  as  actually  to  present  himself 
among  the  audience  at  the  introductories.  It  is  hoped  the  brethren  will 
use  their  utmost  exertions  to  apprehend  this  enemy  of  medical  progress 
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and  bring  him  to  condign  punishment.  As  an  additional  inducement  for 
exertion,  the  academy  ventures  to  suggest  the  prospective  value  of  the 
cadaver,  should  his  crimes  merit  a  severer  punishment  than  the  one 
already  suggested ;  in  which  event,  from  the  ps}xhological  peculiarities 
of  the  animal,  and  his  ungovernable  propensity  to  dissect  his  brethren, 
it  is  not  improbable  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  specimen,  may  be  ena- 
bled to  present  to  the  academy  and  the  scientific  world  the -phenomenon  of 
a  spontaneous  dissection." 

But  our  brethren  live  in  New  York,  where  some  of  the  inhabitants 
have  mighty  inquisitive  dispositions,  and  being  rather  democratic  in  their 
tendencies,  are  given  to  such  troublesome  inquiries,  that  they  will  not  pro- 
bably be  allowed  so  gratifying  a  demonstration  of  their  authority  as 
our  fancy  has  pictured.  We  set  ouc  to  give  the  reader  a  description  of 
our  habits  as  a  recluse,  in  place  of  our  ordinary  sketches  of  the  brethren. 
To  tell  the  truth,  we  begin  to  sympathize  most  feelingly  when  endeavoring 
to  muster  a  little  game  for  our  friends,  with  poor  Crusoe  in  that  most 
expensive  yet  instructive  attempt  to  escape  from  his  island  in  that  memo- 
rable canoe.  If  our  reader  remember,  it  was  of  such  portentous  dimen- 
sions, that  he  utterly  failed  in  launching  it  after  it  was  made,  and  it 
remained  high  and  dry  in  the  identical  spot  where  the  cedar  tree  was 
felled,  larger  by  far  than  any  Solomon  had  in  building  the  temple.  "  This 
grieved  me  heartily,"  says  Crusoe,  "  and  now  I  saw,  though  too  late,  the 
folly  of  beginning  a  work  before  we  count  the  cost ;  and  before  we  judge 
rightly  of  our  strength  to  go  through  with  it."  We  are  not  quite  sure 
of  the  justice  of  the  parallel,  for  he  actually  made  the  canoe  if  he  couldn't 
get  it  to  the  water  ;  and  we  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  cooking  our  game 
could  we  find  it ;  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  scarcity  of  the  article.  There 
are  plenty  of  inferior  specimens,  but  our  readers  require  the  genuine  game 
flavor.  We  managed  on  one  occasion  to  make  a  chowder  from  a  crow  and 
an  owl,  but  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  make  soup  out  of  fleas. 

Poor  Crusoe,  in  his  attempts  to  make  him  a  pair  of  breeches,  complains 
most  feelingly  of  the  poor  quality  of  many  of  the.  skins  he  had  been  at 
such  pains  to  procure  ;  and  there  again  v^q  have  occasion  to  symj^athize 
with  him.  Notwithstanding  the  pains  we  have  been  at  to  spread  out  our 
brethren  to  dry  in  our  sixteen  numbers,  we  find  many  of  their  skins  so 
worthless,  that  the  entire  hide  of  some  even  of  the  very  largest  of  them,  so 
far  from  affording  material  sufficient  for  that  indispensable  article  of  the 
toilette,  will  scarcely  answer  for  the  repairs  of  that  part  of  them  usually 
requiring  it  by  reason  of  the  attrition  in  sedentary  people.  One  of  our 
specimens  (who  indeed  has  a  natural  predilection  for  peltry,  having  culti- 
vated that  department  therapeutically),  we  mean  the  Skin  Professor,  we 
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find  upon  inspection  would  not  suffice  even  for  that  useful  kind  of  repair 
to  the  nether  garment.  We  shall  therefore  salt  him  down  for  future  use : 
'tis  said  by  economists,  that  in  a  lifetime  even  the  most  insignificant  arti- 
cles come  in  play.  On  reviewing  our  stock,  we  concluded  to  apply  some 
of  them  to  the  structure  of  an  umbrella,  of  which  we  had  as  much  need 
as  poor  Crusoe  had,  to  protect  him  in  his  voyage  round  his  island.  The 
brilliant  coruscations  of  medical  genius  that  irradiate  the  academy,  reach 
even  the  miserable  outsiders ;  and  when  we  hear  of  Di^s.  Batchelder  and 
Cock's  discussions  on  cholera  and  infantile  diarrhea,  and  read  the  luminous 
sentences  of  little  Wood  on  parliamentary  usages,  and  Shanks  on  ethics, 
God  knows  we  need  an  umbrella  to  protect  us  from  the  brilliant  rays  of 
their  genius. 

But  we  haven't  profited  much,  heaven  knows,  by  poor  Crusoe's  misfor- 
tunes. "  I  took  a  world  of  pains  at  it,  and  was  a  great  while  before  I 
could  make  anything  likely  to  hold ;  nay,  after  I  thought  I  had  hit  the 
way,  I  spoiled  two  or  three  before  I  made  one  to  my  mind  ;  but  at  last  I 
made  one  that  answered  indifferently  well.  The  main  difficulty  I  found 
was  to  make  it  let  down.  I  could  make  it  spread,  but  if  it  did  not  let 
down,  too,  and  draw  in,  it  was  not  portable  for  me  any  way  but  just  over 
my  head,  which  would  not  do.  However,  at  last,  as  I  said,  I  made  one  to 
answer,  and  covered  it  with  skins,  the  hair  upwards,  so  that  it  cast  off"  the 
rain  like  a  pent  house,  and  kept  off"  the  sun  so  effectually,  that  I  could 
walk  in  the  hottest  of  the  weather  with  greater  advantage,  than  I  could 
before  in  the  coolest,  and  when  I  had  no  need  of  it,  could  close  it,  and 
carry  it  under  my  arm."  Alas  !  alas  !  here's  our  trouble ;  it  answers 
well  enough  to  protect  us  from  the  genius,  and  it  draws  down  on  us  the 
choicest  blessings  of  the  brethren :  yet  we  walk  better  under  its  shade, 
even  in  the  thickest  dispensations  of  their  bounties,  than  we  did  before 
under  their  most  amiable  patronage,  besides  finding  room  for  some  of  our 
deserving  brethren  and  their  epitaphs,  after  their  fellows  have  starved 
them  to  death ;  but  we  can't  let  our  umbrella  down  but  two  months  out 
of  three ;  we  must  be  on  the  watch  and  circumnavigate  our  dominions, 
like  poor  Crusoe,  four  times  a  year,  and  we  require  its  shade  at  the  prow 
of  our  boat ;  so  we  must  e'en  stick  it  up  and  set  sail. 

The  periodical  feasts  of  the  savages  on  the  bodies  of  their  prisoners,  so 
graphically  depicted  by  Crusoe,  reminds  us  of  the  meetings  of  the  vari- 
ous medical  cliques  of  the  city  who  assemble  ostensibly  for  scientific 
objects,  but  in  reality  for  purposes  akin  to  those  amiable  anthropophagi ; 
for  it  matters  little  whether  a  man's  body  be  eaten  up  by  his  loving 
friends,  or  his  professional  character  ruined  by  a  dozen  slanderous 
tongues  :  in  this  great  and  extravagant  city,  a  modest  man  can  be  about  as 
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effectually  finished  one  way  as  the  other.  When  we  think  of  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  these  societies  in  degrading  the  medical  character,  and 
reducingr  it  to  the  level  of  a  Chatham-street  clothes  seller,  we  find  our- 
selves  at  times,  like  Crusoe,  in  so  murdering  a  humor,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  our  invincible  good  nature  and  the  fan  derived  from  observing  their 
antics,  we  should  be  delighted,  like  him,  to  annihilate  them  by  half  a 
dozen  pounds  of  powder  apiece  under  the  floors  of  their  council  rooms  ; 
indeed,  we  often  think  with  a  relish  of  him  and  his  man  Friday  issuing 
from  the  wood,  and,  like  the  old  Cameronians,  "  letting  fly  at  the  amazed 
wretches  in  the  name  of  God."  The  coolness  with  which  they  commence 
the  preparation  for  knocking  on  the  head  and  flaying  a  professional  bro- 
ther, is  quite  worthy  of  a  New  Zealand er.  Those  epicurean  gentlemen 
who  eschew  the  use  of  inexpressibles,  grease  their  olive  skins,  and  sharpen 
their  teeth  preparatory  to  discussing  the  m.erits  of  a  human  roast,  are 
engaged  in  a  pursuit  quite  as  pardonable  in  the  code  of  humanity,  as  our 
high-minded  and  sensitive  brethren  in  their  secret  meetings  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  medical  character :  indeed  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Kappa  Lambda  and  the  Pathological  Societies,  that  it 
would  be  quite  as  agreeable  and  rather  more  profitable,  to  repeat  some  of 
Marshall  Hall's  or  Bennett  Dowler's  experiments,  on  the  living  carcasses 
of  some  unresisting  and  amiable  outsider.  Mrs.  Willard  and  Dr.  Cart- 
wright,  might  find  matter  for  a  glorious  rhapsody,  in  proving  on  a  human, 
that  the  heart  is  a  surplus  commodity,  thrown  in  as  those  old  fellows  used 
to  say  of  the  spleen  in  the  books  on  Anatomy,  merely  to  fill  up,  like 
salt  hay  among  crockery  in  a  crate. 

A  late  revel  of  our  anthropophagous  brethren  of  the  Pathological  Soci- 
ety, of  which  we  gave  a  notice  a  few  numbers  back,  where  they  indorsed 
the  doings  of  some  of  their  Kappa  Lambda  kindred,  and  in  which  the 
amiable  and  oleaginous-tongued  Professor  of  Pathology,  harangued  his 
colleagues  on  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  brethren  at  all  hazards, 
gives  our  fore-finger  an  itching  for  the  trigger  even  yet. 

"  I  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  nineteen  of  the  dreadful  wretches  sat 
upon  the  ground,  all  close  huddled  together,  and  had  just  sent  the  other 
two  to  butcher  the  poor  Christian,  and  bring  him,  perhaps  limb  by  limb, 
to  their  fire."  Gad !  if  they  had  attempted  to  eat  the  actual  carcass  of 
the  professional  brother  that  Professor  Clark  sharpened  his  teeth  for,  we 
think  they  would  have  had  a  tough  job — i.  e.,  if  he  retained  any  of  his 
father's  pluck :  if  the  spirit  was  equal  to  the  physical  proportions,  some 
of  them  would  never  have  known  who  hurt  them ;  but  the  doctor  chose 
the  l:!;etter  plan,  and  built  them  an  enduring  monum.ent  in  printer's  ink, 
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that  will  serve  to  show  the  next  generation  the  honorable  character  of  the 
brethren  of  this  most  notable  association. 

These  delicate  revels  are  not  always  conducted  in  company.  Now  and 
then  one  of  the  medical  anthropophagi  knocks  a  brother  on  the  head  by 
way  of  a  private  hon  houche.  We  have  just  read  a  letter  of  apology  from 
a  venerable  gentleman,  a  professor  of  the  University  of  this  city,  acknowl- 
edging the  corn,  but  endeavoring  to  excuse  himself  from  the  infamy  of 
assuring  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  upon  whom  we  assisted  the  most 
learned  and  successful  oculist  of  this  city — no  less  a  man  than  ^:)f^^:)(,^^ 
****  *******~~^^  restoring  an  eye  to  vision  by  a  masterly  operation  for 
cataract,  that  the  operator  had  received  no  medical  education,  and  was  not 
a  graduate  !  The  mfamous  attempt  was  made,  in  order  to  throw  the  pa- 
tient into  the  hands  of  a  brother  professor,  whose  forte  has  never  been  the 
surgery  of  the  eye,  and  whose  age  renders  the  performance  of  such  an 
operation  by  him  altogether  improper,  however  valuable  (and  they  cannot 
be  more  so)  his  services  may  be  m  other  departments  of  surgery.  How 
infamous  is  this  !  and  how  utterly  conclusive  with  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  our  course  in  this  journal.  This  letter  of  apology  was  sent  in  return 
to  a  most  amiable  and  undeservedly  respectful  request  by  Dr.  ^.  for  an 
explanation  of  the  infamous  conduct,  hy  the  hands  of  another  patient,  who 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  a  remaining  eye,  saved  hy  an  operation  hy  Dr.  ,5..,  the  first 
having  heen  lost  hy  an  unsuccessful  operation  hy  the  gentleman  into  whose  hands 
the  mjaligner  attempted  to  throw  the  first  patient !  Is  not  this  state  of  things 
alarming  ?  and  do  the  brethren  flatter  themselves  we  will  stop  our  expo- 
sures?    Nous  verrons. 


Art.  CXXXI. — The  Editor'' s  experienjce  in  drumming  up  Practice,  with  illus- 
trations ludicrous,  serious,  humorous  and  pathetic. 

When,  on  the  first  of  January,  1849,  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  com- 
menced its  publication,  he  did  it  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  press- 
ing necessity  to  all  his  honorable  brethren  as  well  as  himself,  and  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  its  duties  and  requirements.  All  the  journals,  with  the 
exception  of  the  old  Medical  Repository  and  the  Lancet,  have  given  con- 
clusive proof,  during  their  ephemeral  existence,  that  they  were  established 
for  the  advancement  of  the  members  of  the  various  cliques  that  have  so 
long  disgraced  the  profession  in  this  city.  Twenty  years  of  severe  appli- 
cation to  an  extensive  and  arduous  though  poor  practice,  in  the  very  cen- 
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ter  of  a  medical  atmosphere  redolent  with  the  miserable  trickery  and  vile 
insinuations  of  these  hucksters  in  the  market-place  of  humanity,  with  the 
co-existence  of  that  degrading  association,  the  Kappa  Lambda  clique,  form- 
ed for  the, absolute  j^urpose  of  securing  medical  consultations  to  its  mem- 
bers whether  desirable  to  the  afflicted  party  or  otherwise,  competent  or 
incompetent,  and  two  other  associations  still  flourishing  on  the  same 
wretched  and  unmanly  model,  with  those  transparent  advertising  machines, 
the  colleges  and  their  cliniques,  completely  cut  off  all  hope  of  a  remunera- 
tive surgical  practice  or  honorable  competition  in  teaching,  to  any  man  who 
would  not  prostitute  a  noble  and  Christ-like  profession  to  so  unmanly  and 
ungenerous  an  end.  Indeed,  this  became  so  early  apparent  to  our  com- 
mon perception,  that  the  leading  articles  contained  in  the  first  and  second 
numbers  of  the  journal,  were  actually  written  and  published  in  one  of  our 
city  papers  eighteen  years  ago  !  Time  has  but  increased  our  conviction 
of  their  truthfulness  and  necessity  to  the  public  and  the  honorable  breth- 
ren. As  we  believe  nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  object  of  our 
effort  to  those  who  do  not  possess  those  numbers,  we  have  concluded  to 
give  our  readers  a  few  glimpses  of  our  personal  experience,  trusting  that 
the  interest  they  have  manifested  in  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking, may  atone  for  the  egoism.  The  very  limited  amount  of  that 
commodity  with  v\hich  they  have  been  entertained,  has  hitherto  assured- 
ly been  of  a  character  that  editors  generally  do  not  regale  their  own  pa- 
lates with,  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  our  friends  of  the  Toronto  Pa- 
triot and  Belfast  Sentinel.  The  former  says,  that  we  are  "  clever  and 
caustic,  puff  ourselves  in  fine  style  and  abuse  our  cotemporaries  in  round 
set  Billingsgate."  Tlie  latter,  that  we  are  a  "  curt  and  racy  writer,  and  the 
reader  will  overlook  some  of  the  quips  and  quirks  of  our  mind,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  earnest  and  felicitous  manner  in  which  we  express  ourself." 
We  are  indebted  to  both  of  our  friends,  but  as  we  cannot  all  think  alike, 
we  shall  go  on  in  the  old  way. 

Never  shall  we  forget  the  desolation  of  heart  that  overtook  us  when,  at 
our  twenty-first  year,  we  received  that  worthless  thing — a  diploma.  We 
were  at  once  cut  off  by  it  from  all  fellowship  with  a  collection  of  men  in 
pursuit  of  their  own  ends  alone.  We  did  not  however  feel  our  real  po- 
sition during  the  first  three  years  of  our  professional  life,  having  two  of 
the  largest  of  our  public  institutions  under  our  medical  supervision. 
From  the  determination  to  cultivate  a  general  practice,  we  pitched  our  tent 
within  hail  of  the  outskirts  of  city  civilization,  lettered  our  "  shingle  "  with 
our  own  hands  (it  now  stops  a  rat-hole  in  our  fence),  bought  a  horse  and 
gig,  a  book-case,  an  arm-chair,  and  a  drug-shop,  hired  a  thorough-going 
rascal  to  attend  it,  raised  the  grinning  relic  of  humanity,  alluded  to  in  our 
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first  number,  as  a  deooy-duck  (we  love  to  give  our  readers  a  chance  at  us) 
in  the  back-office,  and  commenced  operations  on  the  neighborhood.  Mar- 
velous were  the  doings  and  horrible  the  shrieks  that  issued  from  our  den. 
We  positively  forbade  the  purchase  of  peach-pits,  dead  snakes  and  alliga- 
tors, however  great  the  temptation  to  our  apothecary  to  possess  these  in- 
dispensable ornaments  of  a  suburban  drug-shop,  and  utterly  repudiated 
the  sale  of  quack  medicines,  determining  to  give  all  our  victims  a  legiti- 
mate passport  over  the  river  Styx.  Intemperance,  whether  of  strong 
drink  or  tobacco,  was  our  horror.  No  tender  specimens  of  juvenility 
opened  their  gaping  mouths  to  imbibe  alcohol  in  glass  jars  in  our  sanc- 
tum ;  roses  and  lavender  bloomed  on  our  window-sills,  and  fragrant  tea 
steamed  on  our  office-table  :  but  all  this  did  not  bring  us  the  right  kind  of 
practice :  there  was  enough  of  it,  heaven  knows  :  our  ride  extended  from 
Bleecker-st.  to  Harlem,  and  we  neither  lacked  blessings  nor  honor  amongst 
the  poor  Irish  victims  of  priestly  roguery  ;  but  we  got  little  money.  Even  at 
that  early  period,  we  had  ascertained  the  qualities  of  the  different  varieties 
of  the  bivalve,  and  house-rent,  bread  and  meat  (always  choice  cuts),  and 
hay  and  oats  v^^ere  formidable  items  for  reflection.  Debt  accumulated ; 
thus  matters  went  on  till  our  third  year.  We  continued  the  struggle  in 
hopes  of  bettering  our  condition,  and  although  we  received  the  distinguished 
honor  of  being  called  in  several  times  in  an  emergency  to  attend  the  mis- 
tress, and  enjoyed  the  warmest  friendship  of  a  fevf  delightful  families,  we 
found  our  practice  amongst  the  servants  increasing  in  a  formidable  ratio. 
Amongst  the  really  refined  and  intellectual  such  treatment  could  not 
have  been  practiced  :  we  were  in  the  very  center  of  snobdom  ;  our  pa- 
trons had  "  evenings,"  and  as  they  used  to  call  their  incongruous  assembla- 
ges— '•'•  converzaziones.''''  We  used  to  enjoy  the  incredulous  stare  with 
which  we  were  greeted,  as  we  most  impressively  declined  the  remunera- 
tion sometimes  though  very  rarely  proffered  by  the  mistress  ;  and  the  as- 
surance that  neither  she  nor  her  lord  could  consent  to  receive  our  services 
gratuitously.  We  often  thought  it  more  than  probable,  that  had  we  ren- 
dered a  bill  suited  to  the  character  of  the  service,  our  "  patronesses "  ! 
would  have  been  quite  willing  to  "  receive  the  obligation."  The  delight 
of  dispensing  a  few  shillings  we  never  could  allow  them.  We  used  to 
think  this  would  cure  them  ;  not  a  bit  of  it ;  they  praised  our  benevo- 
lence, and  sent  for  us  again  ! 

Such  "  patronage  "  compelled  us  to  cast  about  for  more  productive  and 
congenial  employment :  the  damp  kitchen  and  unwholesome  attic,  were 
not  the  most  efficient  adjuvants  for  restoring  the  health  of  our  Irish  pa- 
tients :  to  this  day,  we  have  yet  to  receive  the  first  dollar  from  a  servant 
or  a  sewing-woman. 
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Casting  about  for  surgical  business,  we  found  the  ground  totally  pre- 
occupied. The  idea  of  a  man's  performing  a  surgical  operation  of  any 
magnitude,  till  his  hand  trembled  from  age  and  anxiety,  and  he  required  the 
use  of  spectacles  to  see  the  femoral  artery,  was  at  that  time  an  absurdity 
in  the  popular  opinion,  too  great  to  be  for  a  moment  entertained.  Gen- 
tlemen with  spectacles  could  be  seen  operating  on  the  eye  at  our  eye  in- 
firmary ! — but  this  they  had  an  unquestioned  right  to  do,  because  the  in- 
stitution was  their  own  darling  child.  'Tis  true,  their  incredible  toils  for 
humanity,  and  the  fact  of  their  totally  disinterested  exertions,  compelled 
the  Legislature  as  a  mere  matter  of  justice,  to  give  them  $1000  a-year  ; 
but  then  there  were  no  other  persons  who  were,  or  were  ever  likely  to  be 
competent  to  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Certainly  we  had  a  gentle- 
man amongst  us  who  had  the  audacity  to  operate  for  cataract  and  other 
ocular  infirmities ;  but,  lik^  ourselves,  he  never  hoped  to  get  a  patient 
any  higher  in  the  social  scale  than  an  Irishman,  and  so  he  was"  of  no  ac- 
count, notwithstanding  the  Royal  Society  thought  proper  tc  compliment 
him  on  some  of  his  discoveries.  One  of  our  principal  surgeons  had  re- 
published a  book  of  a  distinguished  British  oculist  with  notes !  very  ori- 
ginal and  learned  to  be  sure.  The  sanrie  sagacious  gentleman,  is  now  prac- 
ticing the  Aconitine  trick  with  a  piece  of  sponge  tied  on  the  handle  of  a 
tooth-brush  at  |2  a-head  each  time.  He  boasts  that  his  office  in  Fifth 
avenue  is  full  o'  mornings.  We  must  take  care,  however,  and  not  allow  the 
green-eyed  monster  to  get  hold  of  us.  The  gentleman,  although  the  "  case 
of  a  fiddle  would  be  a  mansion  for  his  soul,  now  has  land  and  bees." 

We  shall  not  readily  forget  the  day,  when  with  a  common  sewing- 
needle  stuck  into  a  lead-pencil,  we  depressed  our  first  cataract.  'Twas 
two-and-twenty  years  since,  up  an  alley  in  Hudson-street ;  and  when  our 
venerable  patient,  an  old  negro  wood-sawyer  of  70  years,  and  a  zealous 
Methodist,  on  its  successful  completion  dropped  upon  his  knees  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  God !  I  tank  dee  for  all  dy  mercies  to  sich  a  poor  creetur," 
we  felt  as  though  we  yet  had  some  hold  upon  our  fellow-creatures.  True, 
we  got  no  fee,  but  it  was  delightful  to  shake  hands  with  our  good  and 
grateful  old  friend,  as  he  looked  at  us  through  the  iron-rimmed  spectacles 
we  had  given  him.  We  have  since  often  compared  notes  with  a  dear 
friend,  when  receiving  a  round  fee  from  some  more  favored  child  of  for- 
tune, and  laughed  and  sighed  at  the  similarity  of  our  experience.  He, 
when  nearly  starved  out  in  Europe,  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  equally 
successful  in  restoring  a  poor  old  Scotchman.  Never  will  we  forget  the 
characteristic  simplicity,  with  which  he  tells  the  story  of  his  emotion  on 
receiying  for  his  fee  a  dozen  eggs,  the  produce  of  a,  single  biddy,  most 
carefully  packed  in  a  little  basket!     He  said  he  willingly  took  the  bles- 
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sings,  but  wanted  much  to  decline  the  poor  grateful  old  soul's  offering ; 
but  this  would  by  no  means  answer ;  "so  I  watered  the  eggs  with  my 
tears,  and  thanked  God  for  the  gratitude  and  sympathy  of  the  poor  old 
Scotchman." 

Time  passed  ;  but  the  children  of  poverty  are  but  troublesome  patrons, 
and  we  got  few  fees  from  the  rich  ;  other  and  stronger  than  selfish  emotions 
pressed  upon  the  soul.  Sleepless  nights  and  an  immense  and  increasing 
practice  among  the  poor,  gave  us  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  causes  of  their 
poverty  and  the  hopelessness  of  curing  their  diseases  with  medicine,  when  the 
air  they  breathed  was  polluted  by  the  noisome  exhalations  of  their  own 
bodies,  chilled  from  insufficient  and  ill-chosen  clothing,  and  their  feeble 
powers  of  digestion  taxed  with  the  assimilation  of  coarse  and  badly- 
cooked  food  ;  the  water  they  should  have  craved  in  health,  being  replaced 
by  poisoned  beer  and  liquor,  to  give  them  ephemeral  strength  to  endure 
the  over-exercise  of  the  muscles  that  could  not  be  revived  by  sleep,  but 
furtively  obtained  in  the  poisoned  air  of  their  wretched  sleeping  holes. 
The  sewing- women,  too,  in  those  horrid  dens,  the  down-town  work-rooms, 
where  accursed  cupidity,  as  yet  unwhipt  of  justice,  still  accumulates  its 
thousands,  and  dresses  its  flaunting  wives  and  daughters  in  vulgar  finery, 
wrung  from  the  tears  and  blood  of  delicate  girls  and  tottering  age — these 
wretched  and  apparently  heaven-deserted  beings,  were  constantly  remind- 
ing us  of  our  obligation  to  humanity,  and  our  dereliction  from  the  palpable 
duties  of  the  true  physician.  Our  man's  heart,  told  us  that  we  should  be 
a  sentinel  of  humanity  in  the  watch-tower  of  the  press ;  that  the  eye 
should  be  sleepless  and  the  pen  a  warning  beacon  to  oppression  wherever 
it  should  raise  its  accursed  head.  Our  brethren  were  doing  nothing  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  great  laws  of  life ;  they — nearly  all  of  them — 
were  engaged  in  deceiving  them  with  the  absurd  hope  of  recovering 
health  by  swallowing  pills  and  potions,  when  their  dupes  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  atrocious  errors  of  their  every-day  life.  Medical  journals 
and  societies,  private  cliques  and  academies,  all  reared  high  their  heads 
and  flourished  in  their  contemptible  iniquity. 

Under  these  emotions,  we  instituted  a  course  of  physiological  lectures 
twice  a  week  at  the  House  of  Eefuge ;  our  object  was,  to  test  our  capacity 
for  instructing  the  most  ignorant,  well  knowing  that  if  we  succeeded  with 
them,  we  should  not  fail  with  those  who  often  only  seem  to  be  in  a  better 
mental  condition  from  more  fortunate  external  circumstances.  These 
lectures  were  of  course  entirely  rudimental,  and  were  designed  to  illus^ 
trate  the  principles  of  action  in  the  more  familiar  facts  of  the  physical 
sciences.  They  were  illustrated  by  diagrams  of  the  most  rapid  yet  ex- 
pressive manufacture,  the  work  of  our  own  hands.     The  skeleton  of  a  leaf 
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and  a  fish,  the  frame  of  a  ship  and  a  house,  the  human  incisor  teeth  and 
an  adze,  the  molars  and  a  millstone,  absorption  of  water  by  a  plant,  .of 
oil  by  a  lamp-wick,  and  of  food  by  the  lacteals  of  the  stomach,  and  such 
like  familiar  comparisons  and  illustrations,  paved  the  way  for  the  simpler 
and  more  abstract  laws  and  their  actions,  and  prepared  the  mind  for  the 
exercise  of  thought  and  the  nourishment  of  self-respect  and  reliance. 
Slight  rewards  for  letters,  illustrative  of  the  hearer's  conce^^tion  of  what 
was  said  in  the  lecture,  elicited  astonishing  results.  Oh !  what  a  mass  of 
sleeping  intellect  existed  among  those  three  hundred  children.  Many  of 
the  letters  were  preserved  by  the  committee.  The  late  Robert  C.  Cor- 
nell, its  enlightened  head,  fostered  oar  plan  with  his  large  heart  and  capa- 
cious head.  The  reader  may  judge  of  our  gratification  at  the  receipt  of 
an  elegant  horse,  the  result  of  his  liberality  for  our  exertions  during  the 
cholera  of  the  year  '32.  "We  mention  the  fact  to  show  that  there  were  some 
green  spots  in  our  course,  however  gloomy.  For  six  weeks  we  slept  in 
a  chamber  opening  into  the  ward  where  our  patients  lay.  The  liberal 
provisions  made  by  that  excellent  and  faithful  guardian  of  humanity,  ena- 
bled us  to  carry  out  so  complete  a  plan  for  the  nourishment  of  the  chil- 
dren, that  only  two  deaths  occurred  out  of  sixty  cases  :  a  result  due 
almost  exclusively  to  the  excellent  nursing  and  food  and  the  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  by  no  means  to  any  skill  of  our  own,  for  we  consider  an 
immense  proportion  of  cholera  cases  to  be  necessarily  fatal,  and  that  the 
disease  attacks  chiefly  the  wretched  and  debilitated. 

But  changes  greater  still  occurred  in  our  position ;  the  rosy  god  had 
mocked  us  and  flapped  his  wings  in  our  face  for  years,  until  we  were  fain  to 
capitulate  to  the  designing  imp.  Our  little  deaf  and  dumb  patients,  who 
had  been  so  unwisely  placed  under  our  medical  care  by  the  excellent  presi- 
dent of  the  institution,  the  late  Dr.  Milnor  (we  filled  the  station  of  physi- 
cian to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  for  nearly  three  years),  had  not 
been  so  successful  in  winning  us  to  the  charms  of  silence,  that  we  could 
not  appreciate  the  music  of  the  domestic  harmonies.  We  "  changed  our 
situation,"  took  an  office  and  a  house  in  town,  and  fairly  launched  forth 
on  the  ocean  of  life.  What  befell  us  on  the  voyage  it  shall  be  our  busi- 
ness in  a  future  article  to  communicate. 

Meanwhile  we  assure  the  public  and  our  beloved  brethren,  we  are 
strong  in  the  faith  and  fully  satisaed  of  the  profundity  of  the  apothegm, 
"  Spare  the  rod  and  you'll  spoil  the  child."  How  much  of  a  chicken  our 
medical  protege  has  proved  itself,  and  how  fit  we  have  proved  oursclf  for 
the  duty  of  their  parental  castigator,  we  leave  our  attentive  readers  to 
determine.  For  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  help  recalling  the  anecdote  of  a 
traveler  in  the  West  whenever  we  try  to  realize  our  position.     Finding  a 
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man  of  eighty  correcting  another  of  sixty  in  the  open  field,  in  a  perfectly 
paternal  manner,  both  with  heads  as  gray  as  a  badger,  he  was  asked  the 
cause  of  the  corrective  demonstration.  "  Why,"  replied  he,  "  the  young 
rascal 's  been  throwing  stones  at  his  grandfather." 


Art.  CXXXII. — Ergot  of  Rye  as  an  Agent  assisting  Labor  I—  Will  it  produce 

Abortion  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  method  better  calculated  to  show  the 
extraordinary  diversity  of  the  observing  and  reasoning  powders  amongst 
oar  profession,  than  that  of  forming  a  table  of  the  various  opinions  of  those 
engaged  in  its  practice,  respecting  the  efficacy  of  this  powerful  and  well- 
known  article.  While  some  allege,  that  its  powers  are  so  great  as  to  jeop- 
ardize the  life  of  the  mother,  and  invariably  to  destroy  that  of  the  infant, 
others  aver  that  it  is  totally  inert.  We  do  not  purpose  to  go  into  such 
an  unprofitable  operation.  To  the  practical  man,  such  an  exercise  would, 
be  attended  with  no  benefit ;  neither  do  we  conceive  an  extended  exposi- 
tion of  its  supposed  origin,  whether  animal  or  fungoid,  or  the  various 
m.odes  of  its  pharmaceutical  preparation,  would  be  more  acceptable.  The 
intelligent  physician,  and  unfortunately  the  quack  also,  are  equally  aware 
of  its  powers,  and  the  facilities  for  procuring  it.  All  know  that  it  is  a 
morbid  product  of  our  ordinary  Rye ;  that  amongst  the  naturally-formed 
heads  as  they  stand  in  the  field,  there  generally  appear  a  greater  or  less' 
number  of  long  and  curved  black  grains,  that  when  bruised  and  given  in 
the  form  of  tea  or  powder,  are  supposed  to  quicken  the  pains  of  labor, 
and  to  effect  the  premature  expulsion  of  the  ovum. 

Tlie  former  it  will  undoubtedly  do  in  a  great  majority  of  cases ;  the 
latter  (if  we  may  believe  the  assertions  of  those  who,  when  wq  take  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  their  confessions,  are  surely  entitled  to  credit) 
it  will  not  do :  certainly  it  will  not  do  it  at  a  period  sufficiently  early  for 
the  preservation  of  character.  Ergot,  we  think  with  Dr.  Ramsbotham, 
will  not  act  effectually  in  expelling  the  contents  of  the  uterus,  unless  the 
period  of  gestation  be  far  enough  advanced  to  Insure  a  living  birth.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  the  object  of  those  who  take  it  when  not  advised  by  a 
physician.  We  speak  from  personal  experience,  for  we  have  given  it 
more  than  once,  with  the  hope  of  its  expelling  the  ovum  in  cases  of  exces- 
sive loss  of  bloodj  endangering  life  in  the  delicate  patient  in  cases  threaten- 
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ing  miscarriage,  when  it  has  evidently  had  the  contrary  effect ;  effectually 
stopping  the  bleeding,  and  the  patient  has  gone  concifortably  on  to  the  end 
of  her  term. 

Dr.  Richardson,  of  Cincinnati,  gives  some  valuable  remarks  in  the 
Western  Lancet,  derived  from  ten  years'  experience  of  its  use,  and  as  they 
corroborate  a  much  longer  experience  of  our  own  (though  the  article  has 
been  by  no  means  so  extensively  given  by  ourselves)  we  extract  from 
his  j)aper.  Speaking  of  the  doubt  entertained  by  some  of  its  efficacy, 
Dr.  R.  observes  : 

"  How  any  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  practitioner  can  doubt  or  deny 
the  influence  of  ergot  upon  the  uterus  during  labor,  after  having  given  it  a 
fair  trial,  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  I  have  administered  the 
drug  probably  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  (in  view  of  its  ac- 
tion upon  the  uterus  under  different  circumstances)  during  a  practice  of 
ten  years,  and  can  confidently  declare  that  I  have  been  but  rarely  disap- 
pointed in  miy  expectations  as  to  its  effect.  The  change  produced  in  the 
character  and  frequency  of  the  pains  is  remarkable,  and  cannot  well  es- 
cape the  observation  of  an  attentive  accoucheur.  This  change  is  not  simply 
observable  in  the  external  manifestations ;  the  sudden  and  greatly  aug- 
mented expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus,  as  indicated  by  the  touch,  irresis- 
tibly convince  us  that  the  uterus  has  assumed  a  different  mode  of  action. 
Now  this  cannot  be  accidental,  for  this  same  change  will  follow  its  admin- 
istration four  times  in  five.  The  change  is  not  merely  in  the  increased 
power  and  frequency  of  the  pains — the  child  advances  differently — the  pre- 
senting part  does  not  recede,  as  it  does  after  each  pain  of  unassisted  labor. 
This  fact  I  consider  the  most  unanswerable  for  those  who  contend  that 
ergot  produces  no  specific  action  upon  the  uterus.  In  cases  of  inefficient 
labor,  when  hour  after  hour  the  head  has  advanced  and  receded  with  each 
pain  and  its  intermission,  without  prospect  of  its  engaging,  I  have  adminis- 
tered the  ergot  with  a  result  of  a  prompt  engagement  and  persistent  pro- 
gress of  the  foetus.  Again  ;  when  the  influence  of  the  drug  becomes  once 
fully  established,  the  patient  experiences  no  internnssion  of  2^ci'-n.  so  long  as 
that  influence  continues.  Generally  there  is  sufficient  remission  to  enable  the 
patient  to  discontinue  her  voluntary  efforts — but  there  is  a  constant  feel- 
ing of  inquietude,  accompanied  with  an  inclination  to  bear  down — clearly 
indicating  persistent  contraction  of  the  uterus.  The  os  uteri,  which,  in  an 
unassisted  labor,  is  found  to  be  alternately  tense  and  flacid,  becomes  unin- 
terruptedly tense.''"' 

These  accurate  observations  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  our  own. 
We  are  not  now  conscious  of  any  one  case,  in  which  the  ergot  has  been 
administered  by  our  own  hands,  in  which  the  result  has  not  followed  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity,  causing  a  persistent  prolongation  of  the  pains  till 
the  child  was  expelled. 

'     All  the  points  to  be  attended  to  preceding  its  administration,  such  as 
the  natural  presentation  of  the  child,  dilatability  of  the  uterus,  &c.,  are  so 
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exceedingly  important  to  the  safety  and  life  of  the  mother,  that  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  ever}^  accoucheur  who  is  deserving  the  name,  is  thoroughly 
aufait;  if  not,  and  he  dare  administer  the  drug,  no  caution  of  ours  will 
prevent  it ;  but  those  who  employ  any  but  competent  and  intellectual 
men  for  such  services,  may  find  that  the  preservation  of  a  few  hours' 
time  to  a  heartless  or  ignorant  man,  will  cause  the  loss  of  life  to  a  wife 
and  mother,  or  a  daughter.  It  should  never  be  given,  unless  to  save  life 
from  threatening  exhaustion  or  the  use  of  instruments.  Two  or  three 
cases  illustrating  what  we  believe  its  legitimate  use  may  be  of  service, 
more  especially  as  they  prove  its  occasional  extreme  rapidity  of  action, 
and  its  propriety  in  first  cases,  a  point  that  is  stoutly  denied  by  many 
practitioners  of  eminence. 

Dr.  Shearman,  of  this  city,  requested  our  attendance  in  a  case  of  pro- 
tracted labor,  in  which,  from  causes  of  mental  depression,  the  pains  were 
entirely  insufficient  to  effect  the  birth.  Active  labor  had  continued  for 
two  days,  with  no  physical  obstacle  to  its  completion,  either  in  the  ana- 
tomical conformation  of  the  mother,  or  the  presentation  of  the  child. 
Viewing  the  forceps  as  the  proper  method  of  aiding  the  process,  they 
were  applied,  and  with  perfect  facility  ;  as  the  pains  were  very  light,  and 
the  head  already  in  the  lower  strait,  the  possibility  of  the  excessive  loss  of 
blood,  on  the  completion  of  the  labor,  induced  the  administration  of  twenty 
drops  of  the  common  tincture  of  ergot,  before  commencing  traction.  I  do 
not  think  that  five  seconds,  certainly  not  ten,  elapsed,  before  the  "  ergot- 
pain"  came  on,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  a  healthy  and  living  child 
was  born,  with  the  forceps  on  its  head  !  no  traction  was  used.  Some 
may  suppose  that  the  application  of  the  forceps  provoked  the  pain ;  but  it 
was  too  characteristic  of  the  drug  for  any  such  conclusion.  The  pain  was 
progressive  till  the  birth  was  effected,  and  there  had  only  been  what  ac- 
coucheurs call  half  pains,  from  the  commencement  of  the  last  stage  of  labor. 
This  was  a  first  labor,  and  both  mother  and  child  did  well. 

Dr.  Cochran,  late  of  this  city,  requested  me  to  attend  a  near  relative,  in 
her  first  accouchement,  at  the  house  of  her  father,  her  mother  lying  in  a 
dying  state  in  the  next  chamber.  Such  was  the  mental  distress  of  the 
patient,  that  her  pains  were  utterly  inefficient  for  an  entire  day,  although 
nature  had  made  every  physical  arrangement  for  a  rapid  labor.  We  re- 
solved, in  preference  to  instruments,  on  five  grain  doses  of  the  ergot 
erery  half  hour  ;  determining  to  use  the  greatest  caution,  as  the  doctor 
entertained  prejudices  against  its  use  in  first  labor,  and  the  dying  mother 
was  aware  of  her  daughter's  condition,  and  momentarily  inquiring  for  the 
announcement  of  her  safe  delivery,  and  a  sight  of  the  infant.  The  second 
dose  happily  effected  the  birth  of  a  living  child,  by  the  unmistakable  ergot 
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pain  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Richardson  ;  and  not  half  an  hour  elapsed 
from  the  first  dose,  thongh  half  the  day  had  been  consumed  in  the  last 
stage  of  labor.     Both  mother  and  child  did  well. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Cleveland,  whose  well  known  obstetrical  skill,  if  his  modesty 
and  goodness  did  not  prevent  it,  would  save  his  friends  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  requested  my  aid  in  a  case  of  cerebral  disproportion  at  the  supe- 
rior strait.  No  alteration  of  position  effected  any  progression,  though  the 
pains  had  been  sufficient  for  several  hours.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  third 
day,  the  patient  began  to  fail,  and  the  propriety  of  the  forceps  being 
more  than  doubtful,  and  the  death  of  the  child  certain,  we  resolved  on  em- 
.  bryulcia ;  by  this  means  the  head  was  sufficiently  reduced  in  size  to  be 
brought  to  the  lower  strait ;  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  com- 
pleting the  delivery  by  traction  with  the  lithotomy  forceps,  or  hook,  but 
fearing  the  possibility  of  excessive  loss  of  blood,  from  the  exhaustion  of 
the  poor  woman,  I  gave  fifteen  grains  of  ergot,  in  powder-,  and  awaited 
the  result ;  it  could  not  have  been  over  five  minutes  before  the  "  ergot 
pain"  came  on  and  completed  the  birth.  The  child  had  evidently  been 
dead  several  days  :  there  was  no  bleeding,  and  the  mother  did  well. 

Two  of  these  cases  show  a  rapidity  of  action  quite  unusual  in  the  drug, 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  being  its  most  frequent  period  for  demonstrating 
its  first  impression  on  the  uterus. 

The  last  case  in  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  use  it,  was  that  of  a  very 
delicate  lady,  at  her  first  accouchement :  it  was  given  to  prolong  the  pains, 
which  had  continued  of  uniform  shortness  and  inefficiency  at  ten  minutes' 
interval,  for  three  hours  ;  the  second  dose  produced  the  characteristic  and 
efficient  pain  in  about  fifteen  minutes  ;  both  mother  and  child  did  well. 

Here  are  three  cases  of  its  safe  action  in  first  labors,  and  by  referring 
to  my  obstetrical  memoranda,  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  find  ten.  at  least, 
in  over  two  thousand  cases  ;  and  yet  I  have  always  viewed  the  medicine 
as  a  very  powerful  drug,  to  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  only  when  the 
forceps  would  otherwise  be  the  unavoidable  resource.  Ergot  is  certainly 
occasionally  fatal  to  the  child ;  v.^hether  from  its  prolonged  pressure  or 
any  actually  poisonous  property,  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  yet  unknown  to  us  ; 
and  if  the  medical  reader  feels  inclined  to  ask  whether  I  would  have  used 
the  forceps  in  every  case  in  which  I  gave  the  ergot,  I  answer,  no.  It  must 
sometimes  be  given  from  expediency,  in  a  patient  whose  nervous  system, 
or  erroneous  moral  education,  renders  her  unmanageable.  The  drug  is  by 
no  means  so  formidable  an  affair  in  the  estimation  of  the  patient,  and  does 
not,  as  the  foixeps  does,  derange  the  existing  pains.  Although  not  gene- 
rally deficient  in  mechanical  tact,  I  have  not  the  folly  to  suppose  that  arti- 
ficial aid  in  the  form  of  traction,  can  be  as  well  managed  as  the  equable 
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pressure  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterme  globe.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  defend  the  use  of  the  drug  in  first  labors,  and  to  disabuse  the 
unfortunate  or  evil  disposed  from  the  erroneous  ideas  of  its  power  of  pro- 
ducing abortion.  I  usually  give  it  in  doses  of  a  qiiarterof  a  drachm  of 
the  powder,  infused  in  a  wine-glass  of  hot  water,  at  intervals  of  half  an 
hour,  till  its  characteristic  action  is  produced.  When  it  once  shows  its 
action,  I  have  no  idea  from  my  present  experience,  that  it  requires  repe- 
tition ;  and  when  a  drachm,  or  at  most  a  drachm  and  a  half,  has  been  given, 
the  drug  used  is  either  worthless  from  age,  or  the  patient  not  susceptible 
of  its  influence.  In  our  next,  we  will  give  our  experience  of  its  action  in 
excessive  menstruation,  and  as  a  stimulant  in  some  cases  of  muscular 
inertia. 


Art.  CXXXIII. — Regular  Aid  to  Quackery — Treatment  of  Cancer — Alleged 

Remarkable  Cure, 

We  are  surprised  and  mortified  to  find  in  one  of  bur  most  valued  ex- 
changes, viz.,  the  Transylvania  Medical  Journal^  a  leading  article  by  a 
respectable  but — we  cannot  help  thinking — short-sighted  man,  in  which, 
after  recommending  his  brethren  to  do  that  which  constitutes  the  only 
real  claim  to  the  character  of  a  philosophical  practitioner,  viz.,  to  observe 
facts  and  collect  therapeutic  knowledge  from  every  source,  he  relates  a 
case  in  illustration  of  his  views,  v/herein  a  surgeon  was  called  in  to  cut 
away  a  portion  of  a  carcinomatous  breast,  w^hilst  a  notorious  female  quack 
was  operating  on  it  by  a  cancer  plaster  !  He  relates  the  case  as  occurring 
in  the  family  of  "  a  very  intelligent  and  prominent  citizen"  of  his  county. 
We  extract  it  entire,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  the  strictures  we  feel  called  on  to  give. 

"  Mrs.  C had  suffered  from  a  painful  tumor  of  one  of  the  mammae 

for  about  two  years.  Becoming  uneasy  at  its  gradual  enlargement  and 
painful  condition,  she  exhibited  the  part  to  a  physician,  who  re-assured  her 
by  asserting  that  it  was  a  simple  tumor,  which  would  probably  disappear 
of  its  own  accord  in  the  course  of  time.  The  tumor,  however,  went  on 
enlarging,  and  the  sharp  lancinating  pains  becoming  insupportable,  I  was 
requested  to  examine  it,  and  pronounce  an  opinion  on  its  nature.  Upon 
removing  the  covering  from  the  patient's  bosom,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a 
livid,  knotty,   carcinomatous    mass  intersected  by  septa,  involving  the 
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glands,  cellular  tissue,  and  integuments  of  the  entire  mammos.  The 
lymphatic  vessels  leading  to  the  axilla,  felt  like  small  cords,  while  the 
glands  in  their  course  were  slightly  swollen  and  painful.  The  ulcerative 
process  had  just  commenced.  A  thin,  offensive  ichor  issued  from  a 
minute  fissure  in  one  of  the  septa.  The  diagnosis  was  easily  made.  I  in- 
formed the  lady's  husband  (who  is  a  very  intelligent  and  prominent  citizen 

of Co.),  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  and  advised -its  extirpation, 

as  soon  as  his  wife  could  be  put  in  a  condition  favorable  for  the  operation, 

"  Mrs.  C dreaded  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  hearing  that  a  Mrs. 

had  become  famous  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  she  sent  for  her  and  placed 
herself  under  her  treatment. 

"  This  consisted  of  the  application  of  a  substance  with  singular  caustic 
properties,  which  was  renewed  from  day  to  day,  until  the  entire  part  was 
converted  into  a  hideous,  gaping  chasm.     This  caustic  preparation  Mrs. 

claimed   to  be  an  original  compound,  known  only  to  herself.     Mrs. 

C suffered  immense  torture  under  this  barbarous  treatment,  which 

reminded  me  of  '  cutting  off  a  little  dog's  tail  by  inches  to  save  pain.'  At 
the  only  visit  I  paid  after  the  induction  of  the  quack,  I  protested  against 
the  entire  plan  of  treatment ;  but  after  it  was  determined  that  it  should 
be  adopted,  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  removing  a  large  portion  of  the 
diseased  tissues  with  the  knife,  and  the  subsequent  application  of  the  caustic, 
by  which  proceeding  the  patient  would  be  saved  the  pain  of  a  gradual  de- 
struction of  the  part.  This  suggestion  was  at  first  opposed  by  the  quack, 
who  appeared  to  think  that  her  nostrum  was  so  exclusive  in  its  notions, 
that  it  Yv'ould  not  work  well  unless  allowed  to  do  the  whole  work  of  de- 
struction by  itself.  The  exhausted  condition  of  her  patient  at  a  subsequent 
period,  induced  her  to  modify  her  wise  opinion  in  this  respect,  and  she 

allowed  Dr. ,  tlie  family  physician,  to  cut  away  a  portion  of  the 

diseased  mass. 

"  According  to  the  doctor's  observations,  the  most  singular  effect  of  the 
compound  was,  that  the  healthy  tissue  would  granulate  and  heal  under  it, 
while  the  cancerous  mass  became  a  complete  slough.  Large  lumps  of 
slough  with  long  threads  adhering,  which  seemed  to  be  lymphatic  or  ab- 
sorbent vessels  in  a  spacelated  st^te,'  were  removed  until  the  breast  pre- 
sented a  large  chasm,  with  red  and  healthy  granulations  springing  up  in 
all  directions. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after  the  quack  ceased  making  her  caustic 
application,  the  parts  were  completely  cicatrized ;  every  vestige   of  the 

disease  seemed  to  have  vanished  ;  Mrs.  dismissed  her  patient,  got 

her  fee  and  went  home.     Dr.  had  so  won  upon  her  good  graces,  that 

she  confided  to  him  the  secret  of  her  compound,  with  certain  restrictions 
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concerning  its  divulgement.  I  have  since  obtained  the  recipe,  but  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  make  it  public  without  authority  from  '  head  quarters.' 
From  my  knowledge  of  the  therapeutical  effects  of  the  ingredients  of  this 
singular  compound,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  that  it  possesses  the  miraculous 
properties  which  are  claimed  for  it.  However,  as  Hamlet  said  to  Horatio, 
there  are  things  in  philosophy  of  which  we  do  not  dream ;  and  I  shall  only 
hold  this  doubt  in  reserve  until  it  is  vanished  by  ocular  proof,  or  a  multi- 
plication of  facts. 

"  According  to  the  quack's  statement,  which  is  to  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth,  the  case  under  consideration  was  one  of  many  similar  cases,  which 
had  resulted  in  cures  under  her  ra.ethod  of  treatment.    .  The  sequel  in  this 

one,  however,  remains  to  be  told.     Several  months  after  Mrs.  C 's 

apparent  restoration  to  health,  she  was  attacked  with  disease  of  the  uterus 
and  bowels,  which  speedily  terminated  her  existence.  I  was  not  in  the 
county  at  the  time  of  her  last  illness.  The  common  result  in  such  cases 
would  favor  the  opinion  that  she  died  from  a  new  accession  of  cancerous 
disease  of  the  womb.  But  the  opinion  of  the  attending  physician,  who 
regarded  it  as  metritis,  complicated  with  general  peritoneal  inflammation, 
the  suddenness  of  the  accession  and  the  speedy  termination,  on  the  other 
hand,  forbid  this  belief.  No  internal  treatment  with  the  view  of  correcting 
the  cancerous  diathesis,  had  been  adopted. 

"  If  a  caustic  preparation  realli/  exists  which  will  act  on  diseased  tissue 
only,  it  is  important  that  the  profession  should  be  made  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence and  of  its  merits. 

"  Dr. ,  Mr. ,  and  several  other  intelligent  persons  who  watched 

narrowly  the  results  of  the  treatment  in  this  case,  assert  positively,  that 

such  were  the  effects  of  the  quack  application.     Dr. -,  who  is  a  highly 

intelligent  and  experienced  graduate  of  medicine,  and  a  finished  gentleman, 
gave  the  case  minute  attention.  His  opinion  is  entitled,  not  only  to  entire 
credit,  but-  to  great  weight.  The  positive  merits  of  the  compound  can 
only  be  gathered  from  repeated  trials,  and  he  will,  without  doubt,  authorize 
the  publication  of  the  recipe,  so  that  it  can  be  tested  fairly.  The  fluid 
contained  in  the  cancellated  structure  of  a  carcinomatous  tumor  may  be 
so  altered  in  its  qualities,  by  diseased  action,  as  to  become  capable  of 
forming  chemical  affinities  for  certain  substances,  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  cauterization  on  the  diseased  mass,  while  the  adjacent  healthy  structures 
remain  perfectly  protected.  Nay  more,  the  affinity  may  be  so  strong 
that  the  corroding  substance  will  pursue  the  cancerous  fluid  to  a  great 
depth  within  the  vessels  which  absorb  it,  as  seemed  to  be  the  case  in  this 
instance. 

"  The  rational  treatment  in  the  case  of  Mrs. would  have  been  to 
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extirpate  at  once  so  much  of  the  diseased  mass  as  coidd  be  reached  with 
the  knife,  and  afterwards  to  apply  the  caustic  to  the  entire  surface  of  the 
wound.  This  treatment,  conjoined  with  the  administration  of  proper  in- 
ternal remedies  to  alter  the  cancerous  idiosyncrasy  if  possible,  would  pro- 
mise much  in  otherwise  hopeless  cases,  provided  the  salve  possesses  the 
properties  which  are  claimed  for  it.  It  would  be  a  disagreeable  task  to 
the  chemist  to  engage  in  an  experimental  analysis  of  the  -offensive  ichor 
which  flows  from  a  cancer,  but  the  experiment  might  throw  important 
light  not  only  upon  the  local  but  the  constitutional  treatment  for  its  re- 
moval, [t  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  instance  of  quack  treatment 
will  not  yield  a  valuable  fact  to  the  profession." 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  mention  no  names,  and  erase  that  of  the  female 
operator,  substituting  the  words  "  the  quack''^  instead.  This  is  our  idea  of 
the  proper  method  of  using  such  things  for  the  real  benefit  of  the  public ;  it 
seems  that  the  physician  who  publishes  it  thinks  otherwise.  Heaven  only 
knows  his  real  motives  ;  for  it  looks  very  ill  when  he  apprises  us  he  pos- 
sesses the  secret,  but  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  it  known  !  He  will 
probably  find  his  account  of  signal  service  to  the  quack,  and  may  be  grati- 
fied with  seeing  his  name  associated  with  hers  and  some  reverend  gentle- 
men and  professors  of  Medical  colleges,  corroborating  her    statement. 

We  advise  Mrs. to  come  this  way  :  our  academicians  and  professors 

are  very  accommodating,  and  advertising  is  decidedly  too  expensive — 
especially  in  the  Directory  and  Herald — they  are  thankful  for  the  smallest 
favors  in  giving  publicity  to  their  names.  We  have  given  in  several  of 
our  preceding  numbers,  our  own  views  on  the  melancholy  statistics  of 
cancer,  and  its  analysis  and  treatment  by  the  knife  and  caustics.  God 
knows  we  have  nothing  to  boast  of  when  we  review  our  own  doings  ;  but 
we  have  endeavored  to  do  our  best.  It  is  well  known  that  several  caustics 
have  a  predilection  for  the  albumen  of  the  carcinomatous  tumor,  prin- 
cipally, we  suppose,  from  its  far  weaker,  if  not  entirely  inorganic  cha- 
racter in  cancer,  offering  no  resistance  to  the  caustic ;  many  of  them,  as 
arsenic,  will  temporarily  remove  the  disease  ;  always  with  unutterable 
and  prolonged  torture,  a  thousand  times  worse  than  the  knife  (now  en- 
tirely painless  when  ether  is  used) ;  biit  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  often 
permanently  curative  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases ;  besides,  arsenic, 
which  is  the  basis  of  nearly  all  these  cancer  plasters,  is  often  absorbed, 
and  kills  the  patient ;  our  public  well  remember  the  case  of  j\Irs.  Wen- 
man,  who  died,  poisoned,  on  the  second  day  of  the  quack's  application  ; 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  death  by  the  absorption  of  arsenic.  The  fact 
is,  cancer  is  generally  constitutional,  and  depends  upon  'a  hidden  cause  in 
the  blood,  or  else  a  predisposition  in  the  mode  of  its  propagation  by  cell 
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growth,  impressed  upon  the  germ  in  a  manner  utterly  unknown  to  us.  If 
an  operation  be  performed  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  extent,  to  include 
all  the  morbid  growth,  as,  for  instance,  the  whole  breast,  and  it  be  done  at 
that  fortunate  conjunction  of  time  when  the  constitution  is  rallying,  and 
nature  has  commenced  removing  the  constitutional  causes,  unknown  to  us 
at  present,  the  patient  will ,  recover ;  if  not,  he  or  she  will  die— as  this 
poor"  lady  did,  and  of  cancer,  too,  we'd  bet  our  head,  such  as  it  is.     We 

are  amazed  that  Dr. should  express  a  doubt  of  the  existence  of  occult 

cancer  in  her  case  ;  on  reading  the  symptoms,  and  we  are  equally  astonished 
at  his  confessed  ignorance  of  the  operation  of  a  caustic  preparation  on  the 
"diseased  tissue  only."  These  two  circumstances, in  addition  to  the  folly 
of  publishing  the  case  at  all,  are  convincing  proof  of  his  unacquaintance  with 
the  bibliography  of  the  subject.  That  he  should  inform  the  public  of  the 
collusion  of  the  attending  surgeon  with  a  quack — and  the  "  promise  of 
secresy  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  her  compound" — can  only  excite  our 
mortification  and  shame  for  our  profession,  while  it  renews  our  assurance 
of  the  necessity  of  our  journal  to  the  public,  and  the  honorable  and  learned 
members  of  the  profession.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Dudley  will  here- 
after exercise  a  more  judicious  supervision  over  the  articles  admitted  into 
his  columns.  It  is  to  men  like  him  and  his  illustrious  uncle,  that  we  look 
for  the  defense  of  our  profession  against  the  inroads  of  quackery,  and  its 
elevation  to  its  merited  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 


Art.  CXXXIV. —  Watering  Place  Snobs  :  Hotel  Conventionality^  with  Speci- 
mens of  each  Genus  and  Sp>ecies. 

If  there  be  one  place  this  side  of  a  beggar's  opera  and  dinner-party,  as 
described  in  the  graphic  page  of  some  European  traveler,  that  presents  to 
the  observer  a  complete  microcosm  of  humanity,  it  is  an  American  watering 
place.  A  season  at  Saratoga,  Newport,  or  Cape  May,  opens  as  large  a 
page  of  nature  as  the  moderate  intellect  of  an  ordinary  observer  can 
well  digest  during  the  next  year's  existence  ;  and  if  its  owner  do  not  lose 
his  individuality,  and  find  his  skull  and  its  contents  gradually  turned  into 
a  porridge-pot,  and  give  occasion  to  some  of  our  pathological  brethren  for 
a  post-mortem  and  certificate  of  "  Ramollisement  Cerebri,"  he  may  thank 
Heaven  for  blunting  his  perceptive  faculties,  and  saving  his  carcass  from 
so  high  a  preferment  before  the  kind  offices  of  an  undertaker,  or  the 
keeper  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  at  the  least.     A  periodical  mania  seizes  most 
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of  our  citizens  at  the  approach  of  the  dog-days,  and  as  soon  as  the  corpo- 
ration let  loose  the  dread  ministers  of  the  law  on  the  unfortunate  canine 
family,  two  legged  Puppydom  takes  the  alarm,  and  rushes  from  the  city, 
like  one  of  their  four-legged  brethren,  alarmed  at  the  novel  appendage  of 
a  tin-kettle  to  his  caudal  extremity,  and  a  free  course  up  Broadway. 

We  have  made  this  extraordinary  mioral  affection  the  subject  of  consid- 
erable observation,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  our  practicCj  and  have 
studied  the  epidemic,  as  it  has  appeared  in  various  parts  of  our  country ; 
and  as  the  disease  has  become  exceedingly  common  and  of  unvaried  peri- 
odical return,  the  observations  made  on  some  of  the  victims,  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  our  readers.  It  is  true,  our  experience  has  not  been 
very  extensive  at  those  more  notorious  places,  where  the  infection  has 
been  attended  with  most  alarming  symptoms,  because  we  have  found  it 
both  necessary  and  agreeable,  during  the  latter  portion  of  our  professional 
life,  to  share  our  duties  and  observations  with  two  associates,  for  wliose 
safety  we  have  a  little  more  consideration  than  our  more  enthusiastic 
brethren  usually  have  for  themselves.  The  disease  is  not  generally  fatal 
to  them,  not  only  because  they  are  mostly  fi'ee  from  the  complication  of 
pecuniary  congestion,  but  because  their  morals  and  manners,  in  their  lat- 
ter days,  generally  lend  peculiar  force  to  that  elegantly  illustrative  apo- 
thegm,— "  It's  hard  to  spoil"  a — a — ah — the  albuminous  contents  of  a  cal- 
ciferous  and  ovicular  receptacle  of  gallinaceous  vitality  usually  called  by 
the  vulgar — an  Qgg.  Excuse  us,  sweet  reader,  for  the  coarse  allusion,  and 
give  us  credit  in  the  very  introduction  of  the  proverb  to  such  refined 
notice,  for  perfect  liberality  in  including  ourselves  in  the  category  ;  for, 
with  a  Frenchman's  fondness  for  fresh  eggs  (not  old  doctors),  truth  and 
our  glass  compels  the  assurance,  we  are  no  chicken ;  indeed,  we  think,  dear 
child,  when  you  have  allowed  the  fringes  of  those  heavenly  eyes  to  droop 
from  their  marble  sills  over  the  windows  of  the  soul,  till  you  come  to  the 
end  of  this  miserable  article,  you  will  be  convinced  you  are  listening  to  the 
crowing  of  an  old  cock.  Pray  heaven,  dearest,  you  do  not  in  that  mali- 
cious little  head,  mentally  invest  us  with  one  of  the  more  envied  attributes 
of  that  strutting  country  representative  of  the  true  watering  place  gentle- 
man :  we  are  not  omnivorous  in  our  admiration  of  the  gentler  sex ; 
although  we  confess  a  strong  penchant  for  Turkey,  we  usually  take  it 
cooked ;  for  we  swear  to  you,  dear  children,  how^ever  disagreeably  the 
confession  may  revive  former  delightful  and  youthful  memories,  we  have 
not  of  late  years  had  our  vanity  flattered  by  much  attention  from  your 
sex.  Indeed,  upon  occasion  of  the  last  favor  that  gladdened  our  eyes, 
when  we  fondly  hoped  to  regale  our  nose  with  the  delightful  odor  of  an 
enticing  bouquet,  delivered  in  the  very  presence  of  one  who  well  knows 
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our  amiability,  we  were  greeted  with  the  flavor  of  rue  and  wormwood, 
cunningly  disposed  by  some  naughty  little  fingers,  around — a  dead  hor- 
net !  True  it  is,  however,  dearest,  we  always  suspected  it  came  in  return 
for  one  we  confess  at  least  to  have  seen,  before  it  was  sent  to  our  young 
friend,  containing — a  mouse ; — but  the  little  creature  was  only  designed 
to  typify  gentle  innocence,  and  was  sent  in  a  freak  of  invincible  jocularity  ; 
two  or  three  having  reached  the  hands  of  the  same  lovely  creature,  done 
up  as  wedding-cake,  and  if  truth  be  all  told,  a  cotiple  as  oyster  patties. 
Besides,  Shakspere  says  in  his  Twelfth  Night,  "  true  my  mouse  of  virtue," 
and  in  Hamlet  it  is  bestowed  by  the  king  as  a  term  of  endearment  on  the 
newly  widowed  queen — though  not  too  well  deserved,  it  would  seem,  by 
that  devoted  lady,  as  illustrative  of  her  virtue. 

Well,  then,  our  amiability  and  experience  being  taken  for  granted,  we 
will  enter  upon  our  investigation  of  the  temporary  diseases  of  the  different 

classes,  occupants  of  ,  with  now  and  then  the  more  interesting 

points  of  an  individual.  But  first  en  passant : — as  we  are  known  to  be  so 
thoroughly  pachydermatous,  and  utterly  unsusceptible  of  all  the  gentler 
emotions,  we  never  had  the  slightest  reason  to  expect  attention  from  any 
of  the  individual  specimens  we  describe.  We  merely  view  them  as  spe- 
cimens of  humanity,  worthy  the  study  of  an  editor  of  such  an  indescribable 
journal  as  the  Scalpel — and  with  no  desire  to  cultivate  an  unamiable  dis- 
satisfaction with  any  of  the  works  of  nature— particularly  the  genus  ba- 
trachia,  or  its  human  synonym,  the  snob. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  the  observation  of  the  practical  surgeon,  as 
he  dismounts  from  his  vehicle,  covered  and  begrimed  with  dust,  is  the  ex- 
traordinary prevalence  of  the  spinal  affections,  and  near  sightedness  ;  the 
next,  the  contemplative  and  resigned  expression  of  a  number  of  gentlemen 
usually  in  black,  walking  solitary  and  alone  up  and  down  the  piazza,  with 
their  hands  behind  their  backs. 

The  first  of  these  affections  is  an  awful  and  hopeless  disease,  very  afflictive 
to  the  genus  snob,  wherever  found — and  familiarly  known  to  surgeons 
as  thQ  backward  curvature  of  the  spine.  It  is  usually  the  consequence  of 
pecuniary  repletion,  and  is  rarely  observed  before  the  patient's  fortieth 
year,  unless  in  times  of  speculation,  when  it  has  been  known  to  occur  at 
the  twenty-fifth :  occasionally  it  is  hereditary,  when  the  abdominal  pro- 
jection that  seems  to  have  been  intended  by  nature  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  backward  curvature  of  the  spine,  is  accompanied  with  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  cerebral  atrophy ;  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  patient 
is  destitute  of  brains  ;  a  little  conversation  with  the  unfortunate  individual 
will  soon  convince  you  of  that  extraordinary  yet  common  phenomenon  of 
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the  transposition  of  the  cerebral  and  abdominal  contents,  so  well  known  to 
the  immortal  physiologist  of  Avon,  when  he  makes  one  of  his  heroes  say  : 

"  You  carry  your  brains  in  your  belly,  and  your  g — a  in  your  head." 

The  seniors  amongst  these  afflicted  individuals,  or  as  they  are  sometimes 
affectionately  called  by  their  dutiful  progeny,  "  the  governors,"  are  re- 
markably tenacious  of  their  position,  as  they  fondly  term  their  acknow- 
ledged height  upon  the  ladder  of  snobdom  ;  this  is  graduated  entirely  by 
the  amount  of  their  fortune  :  nothing  under  ^100,000  and  a  carriage,  will 
entitle  them  to  the  disease ;  and  they  are  sure  to  escape  till  that  amount 
is  obtained ;  the  affliction  is  progressively  increased,  and  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum at  81,000,000.  A  remarkable  physiological  peculiarity  in  the 
afflicted  offspring  of  this  species  of  the  snob,  is  the  remarkable  smallness 
and  insecurity  of  their  legs,  together  with  the  approximation  of  the  knee 
joints;  near-sightedness  also  prevails  amongst  these  tender  goslings  "to  a 
remarkable  extent ;  you  may  know  them  by  their  eye-glasses,  and  the 
enormous  bars  of  their  checkered  trowsers,  not  forgetting  the  angle  at 
which  their  hats  are  adjusted.  It  has  been  suggested  by  unlettered  ob- 
servers, that  the  exceeding  feebleness  of  their  pins  and  eyes,  is  due  to  their 
own  vices ;  but  this  is  a  slander  originating  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  A 
gentleman  should  never  do  anything  which  another  can  possibly  accom- 
plish for  him ;  and  although  he  may  be  obliged  to  sustain  himself  on  his 
own  legs,  it  is  but  proper  that  there  should  be  a  marked  difference  in  the 
manner,  between  himself  and  those  ordinary  individuals  who  may  require 
them  for  the  more  vulgar  purposes  of  active  locomotion.  No  doubt,  the 
distinctive  smallness  of  the  legs,  is  due  to  the  refined  quality  of  their  ma- 
terial, and  is  a  merciful  provision  of  nature  to  match  the  slender  cerebral 
and  abdominal  superstructure.  Still  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  when  we 
consider  the  brawny  development  of  their  progenitors,  particularly  if  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  menial  employment,  or  the  more  active  duties 
of  the  loom,  the  spade,  or  the  pick.  The  latter,  is  productive  of  an  un- 
sightly disease,  the  forward  curvature  of  the  back-bone  or  spine.  This  is 
very  afflictive  to  the  snob,  more  especially  if  his  known  employment  has 
been  calculated  to  produce  such  an  anatomical  peculiarity ;  it  revives  un- 
pleasant memories  of  the  lap-stone  and  jack-plane,  and  is  prima-facie  evi- 
dence of  that  horribly  vulgar  disease  called  industry :  if  known  to  have 
thus  originated,  the  unfortunate  possessor  of  the  deformity  may  quite  as 
well  have  the  plague  or  the  leprosy,  for  he  is  at  once  ostracised — tabooed 
— and  pronounced  unclean :  should  he  venture,  in  a  thoughtless  moment, 
to  salute  one  of  the  victims  afflicted  with  the  opposite  condition  of  the 
spinal  colunm,  the  latter  is  generally  seized  with  a  spasmodic  attack  of 
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coughing,  or  his  immediate  attention  is  suddenly  arrested  by  a  lady  or 
gentleman  on  the  other  end  of  the  piazza,  to  whose  presence  he  imme- 
diately rushes  as  a  refuge.  If  the  offensive  and  plebeian  salutation  be 
made  to  a  junior,  he  avails  himself  of  his  eye-glass ;  this  he  levels  with 
amazement  against  shoes  or  jack-plane,  with  the  effect  of  setting  him 
off  at  an  angle,  and  producing  a  considerable  increase  in  the  curvature  of 
his  shoulders  ;  bringing  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  inducing  a  contem- 
plative abasement  of  his  eyes.  We  have  occasionally  seen  shoes,  worth 
$50,000,  salute  sugar,  |250,000,  when  the  effect  was  peculiarly  rapid, 
inducing  the  belief  that  poor  wax-end  had  been  electrified  ;  on  more  than 
one  such  occasion,  we  addressed  our  utmost  benevolence  to  his  relief,  but 
with  very  little  success  for  some  time  ;  the  poor  fellow,  like  Crusoe's  man 
Friday,  evidently  mistrusting  that  we  also  were  a  cannibal,  and  would  eat 
him  up;  finally,  however,  on  finding  a  supporter  of  $100,000,  in  rags, 
he  regained  his  self-possession,  his  curvature  decreasing  considerably. 

There  is  a  complaint,  observed  amongst  a  large  class  of  the  frequenters 
of  watering  places,  that  is  productive  of  an  inconvenient  result  in  prome- 
nading on  a  narrow  piazza.  It  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  dry  goods  snob, 
and  consists  in  a  constant  tendency  of  the  thumbs  to  contend  for  the  posi- 
tion usually  occupied  by  the  palm  ;  this  brings  the  hand  at  an  inconvenient 
angle  with  the  body  ;  and  if  the  gentleman  be  very  impressive  in  his  reli- 
gious or  political  disquisitions — (the  afilicted  individuals  are  always  addicted 
to  the  vice  of  denunciation  on  one  or  the  other  subject) — he  constantly 
invades  your  ribs  with  his  knuckles,  and  you  will  do  well  to  have  a  care 
of  your  eyes.  When  seated,  and  especially  if  in  front  of  a  circle  of 
ladies,  the  same  remarkable  tendency  is  apparent :  the  individual  grasping 
either  thigh  with  that  useful  and  economical  measuring  member  the 
thumb,  on  the  outer  side  ;  this  is  peculiarly  elegant  and  graceful. 

Several  other  less  distinctly  marked  peculiarities,  such  as  the  rapid  ap- 
proximation of  the  hands,  in  the  auctioneer,  knocking  off,  as  it  were ;  the 
latitudinarian  flourishes  of  the  entire  arm  in  the  shoemaker,  as  though 
drawing  the  wax-end ;  a  frequent  graceful  pronation  of  the  hand,  throwing 
jauntily  outward  the  massive  seal  ring  of  the  barkeeper,  (and  sometimes 
of  the  bishop,)  indicate  the  pursuits  that  have  led  to  these  different  afflic- 
tions in  the  gentlemen. 

The  ladies,  God  bless  them,  with  their  refined  perception,  and  intuitive 
tact,  avoid  all  such  illustrative  demonstrations,  by  profound  quiet ;  the  code 
of  watering-place  manners,  recognizing  nothing  as  so  absolutely  indicative  of 
in-born  aristocracy,  as  that  elegant  indifference  to  all  surrounding  things, 
evinced  by  the  sleepy,  voluptuous,  half-closed  eye,  aiid  the  beautifully 
jeweled  fingers  of  a  hand  elegantly  disposed  across  the  person  in  a  loving 
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embrace,  with  the  charming  little  foot  peeping  from  under  the  dress  like 
a  mouse.  It  has  been  suspected  that  such  a  disposition  of  things  might 
indicate  a  degree  of  lightness  of  the  brain,  that  would  not  admit  of  much 
mental  effort.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  peculiar  accepta- 
bility to  most  American  gentlemen.  A  box  of  bon  bons,  an  assortment 
of  ribbons,  laces,  and  jewelry,  has  been  known  to  produce  signs  of  vitality. 

An  affection  of  the  arms,  of  a  very  singular  character,  had  a  very  short 
run  in  Broadway,  and  was  occasionally  noticed  amongst  a  certain  class  at 
the  w^atering-places,  but  it  has  now  passed  into  the  Bowery  and  Chatham- 
street.  It  consisted  in  an  angular  contraction  of  the  arm  of  the  gentle- 
man nearest  the  lady,  the  hand  being  disposed  behind  the  back,  like  the 
wing  of  a  trussed  green  goose ;  the  lady  entered  delightfully  into  the 
arrangement,  and  consented  to  be  pushed  along  in  a  very  loving  way,  in  a 
sort  of  let-me-go,  hold-me-fast  way,  quite  enchanting. 

We  must  defer  our  observations  on  the  watering-place  literati,"  and  wife 
and  husband  hunters,  to  another  article  ;  they  constitute  extremely  inter- 
esting varieties  to  the  medical  psychologist. 


Art.  CXXXV. — Successful  Case  of  Extraction  of  a  Living  Child  by  the 
CcBsareo.n  Section^  after  the  Death  of  the  Mother: — Ovarian  Tumors :  What 
are  they  ? 

"  Editor  New  York  Scalpel  : 

"  Dear  Sir  : — Some  evenings  since,  the  impropriety  of  obstetrical  at- 
tendance by  a  physician,  became  the  subject  of  animated  discussion  at  my 
house.  Two  physicians  were  present,  who  of  course  espoused  the  side 
of  the  question  that  favored  your  own  profession ;  several  very  extraordi- 
nary cases  were  related  by  them,  that  certainly  went  far  to  sustain  their 
views  :  such  as  gastrotomy,  the  Ceesarean  section,  and  other  less  formida 
ble  operations.  The  discussion  was  about  closing  in  favor  of  professional 
attendance,  when  the  astonishing  assertion  was  made  by  one  of  the  physi- 
cians, that  a  living  child  had  been  known  to  be  taken  from  the  body  of  a 
dead  mother  !  the  medical  gentleman  alleging  that  he  would  furnish  the 
case ;  as  he  has  not  done  so,  and  the  assertion  seems  contrary  to  common 
reason,  w^ill  you  pardon  me  for  requesting  you,  if  your  reading  will  com- 
mand the  information,  to  refer  me  to  the  case. 

"J.  H.,  Cincinnati." 
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The  above  note  reminds  us  we  can  do  an  essential  service  to  humanity 
by  giving  a  few  cogent  reasons  why  a  disagreeable  part  of  our  professional 
duties,  yet  one  often  involving  the  greatest  tact  and  science,  and  the  most 
fearful  responsibility,  should  never  be  intrusted  to  the  illiterate  and  vulgar. 
We  will  therefore  gratify  our  own  impulse,  whilst  answering  our  corre- 
spondent, which  we  are  fortunately  able  to  do.  It  would  not  suit  our  pages 
to  give  the  details  of  our  own  experience  in  corroboration  of  the  only 
view  of  the  subject  that  can  ever  be  entertained  by  the  really  educated 
and  refined,  wherever  correct  thought  and  humanity  are  cultivated.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  at  a  period  of  life  when  our  duties  were  not  so  arduous  as 
they  now  are,  scarce  a  week  elapsed,  that  we  did  not  either  see  or  hear  of 
some  heart-rending  case,  the  result  of  the  barbarity  of  some  wretched 
and  often  intemperate  female,  who,  strangely  enough  in  this  enlightened 
and  Christian  country,  was  allowed  to  practice  her  hellish  operations  on  a 
sister,  in  a  situation  requiring  all  the  firmness  and  sympathy  of  enlightened 
science.    ' 

Fortunately,  we  can  answer  our  correspondent  without  drawing  upon 
the  experience  of  ourselves  or  any  of  our  friends ;  God  forbid  we  should 
ever  be  able  to  do  so  :  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  awful  situation  for  a 
physician  to  be  placed  in ;  nor  one  more  triumphantly  illustrating  the 
value  of  science,  when  combined  with  firmness  and  decision  in  a  surgeon, 
than  the  one  alluded  to  by  the  physician,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  science. 
Dr.  Harley's  case  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  obstetrical  science  is 
cultivated.     We  extract  from  Braithivaite' s  Retrospect^  Part  22. 

"  The  mother  in  the  case,  Catherine  Davidson,  aged  39,  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  being  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  second  pregnancy. 
She  stated  she  had  been  very  delicate  during  her  pregnancy ;  complained  of 
shortness  of  breathing  in  ascending  stairs,  and  of  dyspepsia.  As  her  legs  were 
swollen,  and  her  face  pale  and  puffed,  her  urine  was  tested,  but  no  albumen 
was  found  present.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1850,  nearly  a  month  before  her 
expected  confinement,  Mr.  Harley  was  summoned  to  her  assistance,  the  matron 
stating  her  to  be  in  a  state  of  suffocation.  Mr.  Harley,  on  reaching  her,  found 
her  with  all  the  symptoms  of  approaching  asphyxia,  and  the  countenance  de- 
noting intense  anxiety.  He  immediately  ordered  her  dress  to  be  loosened,  and 
her  stays  torn  off;  as  soon  as  she  could  be  placed  in  her  bed,  an  emetic  of  5ss. 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  was  administered,  but  the  symptoms  becoming  gradually 
more  urgent,  laryngotomy  was  performed.  There  being  no  tracheotomy  tube  in 
the  house,  Mr.  Harley  cut  about  3-2  inches  off  a  full-sized  flexible  male  catheter, 
and  introduced  it ;  but  as  the  mucus  did  not  readily  come  through  it,  it  was 
withdrawn.  The  emetic  was  now  repeated,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  above 
eight  ounces  of  white  frothy  matter  was  expectorated.  As  the  symptoms  still 
increased,  Mr.  Harley  proceeded  to  perform  the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
[opening  the  windpipe]  ]  but  before  the  operation  was  much  more  than  half 
finished,  all  attempts  at  respiration  ceased.     Mr.  Harley  continues  : — 

"  All  hope  of  saving  the  woman  being  lost,  my  next  thought  was  to  save  the 
life  of  the  child ;  so  I  again  snatched  up  the  bistoury,  ripped  down  the  patient's 
dress,  and  instantly  made  an  incision  in  the  mesial  line,  through  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  commencing  a  little  above  the  symphysis  pubes,  keeping  close  ta 
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the  right  side  of  the  umbilicus,  and  terminating  a  little  above  it.  The  uterus 
then  appeared,  and  I  proceeded  to  make  careful  incisions  in  it,  to  avoid  wound- 
ing the  child.  In  making  these  incisions  none  of  the  intestines  came  in  the 
way  of  the  knife,  and  there  was  very  little  or  no  bleeding  from  the  wounds. 

"  When  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  was  reached,  the  liquor  amnii  escaped.  I 
put  the  two  first  fingers  of  my  left  hand  into  it,  laid  the  back  of  the  knife  against 
them,  and  cut  downwards  and  outwards.  One  side  of  the  nates  now  appeared. 
I  then  put  the  right  hand  into  the  uterus,  caught  hold  of  the  first  thing  that 
came  in  my  way,  which  happened  to  be  a  leg,  and  vvdthdrew  the  child  without 
any  difficulty,  the  uterus  not  contracting  round  the  neck. 

"  The  child,  on  extraction,  looked  beautiful  and  clean,  as  if  it  had  been  care- 
fully washed ;  it  was  to  all  appearance  quite  dead,  no  pulsation  being  felt, 
either  at  heart  or  cord.  I  dashed  cold  water  on  its  chest,  gave  it  a  rub,  and 
then  put  my  mouth  to  its  mouth,  depressed  and  pushed  back  the  larynx,  held 
the  nostrils  with  one  hand,  and  pressed  on  the  chest  with  the  other,  after  each 
time  that  I  filled  the  child's  lungs  with  air. 

"  After  a  few  minutes  I  stopped  to  take  breath,  and  during  that  time  I  ap- 
plied friction  and  aqua  ammoniae  to  the  breast,  and  on  using  artificial  respiration 
for  some  minutes  more,  the  child's  heart  began  to  beat,  and  the  pulsations  in 
the  cord  became  distinctly  \dsible ;  a  ligature  having  been  put  upon  it,  the 
child  was  cut  away.  It  was  a  male,  weighing  6  lb.  12  oz.,  and  measuring  I85 
inches.  Shortly  afterwards  I  put  my  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  peeled  the 
placenta  from  the  back  part  and  right  side  of  the  organ,  as  it  would  not  come 
away  by  pulling  at  the  cord  ;  it  weighed  1  lb.  4oz.,  and  the  cord  measured  20 
inches.  The  wound  was  stitched  up,  and  the  body  removed  into  the  dehvery 
room,  where  the  post-mortem  examination  took  place. 

"  Not  more  than  twenty  minutes  elapsed  from  the  time  the  patient  was 
seized  in  the  kitchen  till  all  was  over." 

This  is  Dr.  Harley's  entire  statement :  it  is  of  course  true,  as  all  the 
circumstances  are  known  to  others.  Our  correspondent  also  speaks  of 
gastrotomy,  as  occasionally  requiring  surgical  aid.  This  term  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  opening  the  stomach.  The  term  is 
ridiculous,  as  applied  to  the  real  operation  designed  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
iTiind,  because  the  stomach  does  not  contain  the  child,  but  the  abdomen ; 
it  should  be  therefore  called  ventrotomy,  from  venter,  the  belly.  This 
operation  is  required  in  those  cases  in  which  the  womb  has  been  ruptured, 
and  the  child  passed  into  the  abdomen ;  also,  when  it  has  never  entered 
the  womb,  but  been  developed  from  the  earliest  beginning  m  the  ovaria 
or  egg-bed ;  in  this  latter  case,  however,  operations  are  seldom  performed, 
the  foetus  dymg  always  (at  the  ninth  month  or  sooner),  and  remaining  per- 
fectly sound,  even  as  long  as  forty  years,  the  mother  dying  of  other  disease, 
or  old  age.  The  remarkable  case  reported  by  ourself  in  the  ninth  No. 
of  this  journal,  was  one  of  these,  viz :  development  in  the  ovarium  or 
egg-bed  ;  in  that  case,  however,  the  foetus  found  its  way  mto  the  womb  by 
rupturing  its  walls,  thinned  by  its  o\vn  pressure,  being  aided  by  the  gra\'i- 
tation  of  the  child,  and  the  ordinary  muscular  contractions  of  the  abdo- 
men, usually  instituted  when  the  natural  term  of  gestation  is  completed, 
and  the  uterus  deficient  in  power ;  for  extraordinary  interest,  we  think  this 
case  has  no  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  obstetrics. 
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Gastrotomy,  then,  is  when  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  only  are  divided, 
leaving  the  womb  untouched  by  the  knife ;  it  has  repeatedly  been  per- 
formed all  over  the  surgical  world,  often  with  success.  Dr.  McKnight, 
late  of  this  city,  performed  it  on  a  lady  nearly  fifty  years  since ;  we  saw 
her,  and  examined  the  cicatrix  in  the  abdomen  some  ten  years  since,  when 
on  a  professional  visit  to  Newburg,  where  she  resided  ;  she  was  then 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  for  aught  we  know  is  still  living. 

Gastrotomy  has  also  been  performed  an  immense  number  of  times  for 
the  removal  of  tumors  originating  in  the  ovarium  itself ;  this  part  is  also 
often  punctured  for  the  extraction  of  fluids,  constituting  dropsy  of  the 
ovarium ;  the  fluid  is  contained  in  one,  or  oftener  in  numerous  sacs,  de- 
veloped within  its  substance  ;  we  have  drawn  at  one  time  four  gallons  from 
one  of  these  sacs ;  portions  of  them  m.ay  be  cut  off"  through  very  small 
openings  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  person  recover  by  the  diflusion  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  sac  and  water.  It  is  our  intention  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion, instead  of  tapping,  the  next  time  a  case  now  on  hand  shall  require 
relief;  it  has  been  repeatedly  tapped,  and  the  fluid  constantly  re-accu- 
mulates. 

The  Cjesarean  Section  is  a  still  more  formidable  operation :  it  is  so 
called  from  the  supposition  that  Cassar  was  thus  extracted  from  his 
mother's  womb,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  reader  has  read  in 
Mr.  Harley's  case.  Macbeth,  also,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  told  by  the 
apparition  of  the  child  in  the  witches'  cave,  in  his  awful  warning : — 

"  Be  bloody,  bold, 
And  resolute  :  laugh  to  scorn  the  power  of  man, 
For  none  of  woman  boi-n  shall  harm  Macbeth." 

How  bitterly  he  was  undeceived  when  he  meets  his  infuriated  opponent,  is 
best  told  by  the  immortal  poet  in  the  words  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Macdufl",  when  he  fights  with  him.     Macbeth  addresses  him : — 

"  Thou  losest  labor : 
As  easy  may'st  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
W^ith  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed. 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests  ; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born." 

And  then  the  appalling  announcement  of  Macduff",  in  all  the  frenzy  of  his 
desolation  at  the  memory  of  "  his  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam  ;"  mur- 
dered by  the  "  hell  kite"  "  at  one  fell  swoop."  Imagine  his  frenzy  when 
he  yells  to  the  fiend  : — 

"  Despair  thy  charm  ; 
And  let  the  Angel,  whom  thou  still  hast  served, 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripped." 
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This  is  no  fancy  sketch  of  the  resources  of  our  godlike  art,  however 
the  poet  may  have  drawn  upon  his  "  imagination  all  compact ;"  that  art  So 
often  like  mercy,  thrice  blest  in  him  that  gives  and  her  that  receives  ;  the 
day  full  often  has  come,  and  will  again,  that  a  mother  may  look  for  com- 
fort to  the  child  purchased  at  even  such  a  price  :  to  say  nothing  of  the 
countless  emergencies  in  which  the  coolest  head  and  most  profound  know- 
ledge is  every  day  required  in  this  awfully  responsible  office.  If  God  has 
said,  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children,  he  has  also  given  patience 
and  intellect  to  some  of  our  sex,  to  aid  her  in  her  hour  of  peril.  We  pity 
the  man  whose  ignorance  is  so  great  that  he  can  trust  the  gentle  being  to 
whom  he  has  sacredly  dedicated  ^  his  life,  at  that  moment  when  we  have 
often  seen  the  big  tear  trembling  in  the  eye,  and  the  bursting  heart  of  the 
infidel  himself  pour  itself  in  prayer,  for  her  who  puts  her  whole  trust  ins 
him  for  counsel  and  protection  ;  to  whom  she  has  given  her  all — leaving 
father  and  mother,  and  cleaving  only  to  him.  God  pity  those  wretched 
creatures  who  would  endeavor  to  destroy  this  sacred  trust  in  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  true  physician ;  the  day  may  come  when  their  babbling  tongues 
may  be  the  loudest  in  his  praise. 


Art.  CXXXVI. — Petition  of  the  Editor  of  the  Scalpel   to  the  Emperor  of 
Japan^  on  the  subject  of  a  new  and  useful  article  of  trade  ;  showing  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  Commercial  Intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

To  the  Illustrious  and  Powerful  Sky-High,  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  Su- 
preme Autocrat  of  the  bowels  of  that  lovely  Island,  as  well  as  those 
of  all  his  subjects,  whose  shawls  are  brighter  than  the  sun,  and  more 
numerous  than  the  stars ;  whose  varnish  is  able  to  increase  the  luster  of 
the  moon ;  to  whose  royal  feet  it  is  but  proper  that  we  should  come  on 
all-fours,  as  that  is  the  prescribed  and  expressive  attitude  of  approach  to 
so  glorious  a  Potentate — the  petition  of  one  utterly  unworthy,  humbly 
showeth  : — 

That  in  his  own  country  (although  he  is  painfully  conscious  it  is  un- 
worthy to  be  named  in  the  same  century  with  your  Majesty's  glorious 
dominions  and  merciful  administration  of  justice,  where  the  meanest  in- 
habitant enjoys  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  giving  full  scope  to  his 
wounded  sympathies  and  his  bowels  at  the  same  moment,  as  evidence  of 
compassion  for  the  wretched  being  who  should  in  a  moment  of  forgetful- 
ness,  wound  his  moral  sensibilities — in  his  own  miserable  country,)  he  en- 
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joys  the  position  of  supervising  an  immense  and  most  honorable  and  useful 
class  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  gain  their  subsistence  by  watching  over 
and  rectifying  the  bodily  ailments  of  those  numerous  unfortunate  crea- 
tures, whose  inferior  mental  attainments  and  laborious  efforts  to  preserve 
their  wretched  bodies,  will  not  admit  of  paying  proper  attention  to  their 
working  principles.  That  he  has  been  unanimously  conceded  the  posi- 
tion he  occupies,  by  reason  of  his  well-known  sympathy  for  his  brethren  ; 
and  that  he  has  proved  his  attachment  to  them  by  five  years'  zealous  de- 
fense of  their  claims  to  public  confidence  in  the  pages  of  his  journal ;  but 
-should  it  by  reason  of  the  evil  dispositions  of  some  of  the  brethren  reach 
your  Majesty's  ears,  that  another  is  entitled  to  this  glorious  position  in 
consequence  of  a  ridiculous  title  constituting  him  a  Doctor  of  Law,  as 
well  as  the  superior  dimensions  of  his  abdominal  cavity  and  the  periodical 
issue  of  a  journal  not  dissimilar  in  its  object  to  the  one  we  venture  to 
present  your  Highness,  as  some  slight  evidence  of  the  justice  of  our  claiia 
to  so  honorable  an  ofiice, — we  would  humbly  offer  the  proof  that  in  fair 
and  open  trial  we  have  vanquished  the  said  pretender — by  the  consump- 
tion of  a  far  superior  quantity  of  albuminous  and  phosphoric  nutriment 
derived  from  a  testaceous  inhabitant  of  the  deep,  which  although  it  is  not 
fit  for  the  ethereal  nature  of  your  Majesty's  happy  subjects,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  outer  and  barbarous  land  are  obliged  to  consume  to  con- 
tinue the  existence  of  their  wretched  bodies,  and  the  influence  of  their 
m.iserable  intellects  over  the  same.  This  has,  in  the  opinion  of  our  breth- 
ren, justly  entitled  us  to  the  position  from  which  we  humbly  venture  to 
address  your  majesty  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to  our  constitu- 
ents, viz.,  the  manufacture  of  a  cheap,  uniform,  and  appropriate  invest- 
ment for  their  bodies,  instead  of  the  present  expensive  and  ill-adapted 
dress  in  which  the  high  prices  and  inferior  knowledge  of  art  obliges  them, 
to  appear.  Your  unworthy  petitioner  would  most  humbly  represent, 
that  in  consequence  of  that  barbarous  kind  of  freedom  with  which  tliis 
miserable  land  is  cursed,  and  the  necessitous  condition  of  great  numbers 
of  hungry  persons  who  have  no  other  means  of  gaining  a  subsistence 
than  preparing  the  internal  machinery  that  moves  the  case  at  present  in 
use,  these  manufactories,  usually  called  Medical  Colleges  and  Universities, 
have  increased  so  rapidly,  and  prepare  such  immense  quantities  of  the 
inner  or  motive  apparatus,  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  exterior  part,  usu- 
ally called  tailors,  have  become  so  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  as  to 
charge  from  |40  to  |75,  and  even  |100  for  a  single  envelope;  and  in  the 
event  of  injury  to  its  structure  the  charge  for  repairs  is  equally  ex- 
travagant. 

Your  Serene  Highness,  with  that  profound  sagacity  that  has  ever  charac- 
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terized  your  happy  reign,  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  a  suggestion  originat- 
ing even  from  so  humble  a  source  :  and  may  your  petitioner  not  hope, 
that  the  vast  amount  of  the  article  required  by  his  own  brethren,  as  well 
as  those  holy  men  who  fill  the  station  of  watching  over  the  welfare  of  the 
souls,  and  aiding  the  bodies  of  their  employers  in  avoiding  a  surfeit  of 
the  creature  comforts,  by  the  industrious  use  of  their  jaws,  an  art  in 
which  they  are  exceedingly  expert — an  amount  that  is  yearly  increasing 
in  requirement  by  reason  of  the  facilities  of  manufacturing  the  inner  ma- 
chinery of  both  these  classes  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  the  honorable  and 
easy  position  they  occupy — may  he  not  confidently  hope,  this  lucrative  trade 
will  be  the  means  of  averting  the  horrors  of  war,  and  opening  a  happy 
and  enduring  commercial  and  friendly  intercourse  with  your  glorious  do- 
minions ;  a  war  that  must  result  in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  our  thought- 
less and  feeble  countrymen,  and  friendship  that  can  only  redound  to  their 
lasting  happiness  and  glory. 

Let  us  then  beseech  your  Royal  Highness  to  expand  your  abdominal 
region  till  it  overflows  with  sympathy,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  your 
miercy,  whilst  the  sun  irradiates  your  royal  features  as  a  worthy  type  of 
his  own  blessed  influence,  deign  to  grant  our  humble  request.  Black 
being  the  established  color  for  the  exterior  investments  of  our  brethren, 
is  the  one  which  will  invariably  continue  to  be  used,  not  only  from  im- 
memorial custom,  but  for  a  philosophical  reason,  viz.,  the  absorption  of 
the  luminous  rays  by  that  color,  or  as  artists  properly  call  it,  the  absence 
of  all  color ;  the  immense  quantity  and  brilliancy  of  the  intellectual 
light  they  continually  dispense  to  their  patients,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  transmutation  of  the  rays  derived  from  the  sun ;  therefore  there  is 
no  reason  to  apprehend  a  change  of  color  ;  and  your  Majesty's  subjects 
will  incur  no  loss  fromi  the  most  extensive  preparations  for  a  supply  of  the 
incomparable  varnish  that  lends  so  charming  a  luster  to  our  beautiful  tea 
trays  ;  the  mode  of  manufacturing  these  beautiful  articles  (especially  those 
which  are  painted  with  that  pleasing  face  in  Avhich  the  teeth  are  slightly 
visible),  will  doubtless  answer  the  purpose  of  our  brethren  completely ; 
the  idea  that  India  rubber  would  be  ?  more  suitable  material  has  been 
suggested  :  but  we  are  satisfied  from  long  and  close  observation  of  their 
habits,  no  such  extensive  mobility  is  requisite ;  besides  that  article  is 
supposed  to  be  largely  concerned  in  the  formation  of  a  part  of  their 
moral  structure ;  and  it  is  known  to  be  decidedly  unwholesome  for  the 
sick  to  be  too  inquisitive  touching  the  motives  of  their  medical  advisers  : 
we  would  therefore  humbly  suggest  to  your  Majesty  and  your  artisans 
the  propriety  of  avoiding  the  use  of  that  substance.     " 

It  is  our  purpose,  however,  to  provide  models  of  the  various  sizes 
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likely  to  be  required  and  to  transmit  them  to  your  artisans ;  they  will  be 
taken  from  the  actual  persons  of  our  brethren  most  distinguished  for  the 
elegance  of  their  exterior,  as  they  now  appear  in  Broadway,  when  habited 
in  the  manner  of  our  most  skillful  tailors.  Your  Majesty  will  observe, 
in  the  model  sent,  but  four  joints  working  directly  forwards  and  back- 
wards ;  these  are  placed  opposite  the  respective  portions  of  the  limbs 
and  body  necessary  in  assuming  the  rising  and  sitting  positions,  in  a 
graceful  inclination  of  the  head,  and  in  actual  progression  ;  the  cases  now 
suggested,  being  designed  exclusively  for  those  who  go  on  foot ;  that  por- 
tion of  our  brethren  w^ho  ride,  finding  it  unnecessary  to  pay  much  attention 
to  their  bodily  investment,  or  their  heads,  bestow  their  attention  principally 
on  their  carriages,  an  article  in  the  manufacture  of  which  our  Yankee  arti- 
sans show  much  skill.  Your  Majesty  will  deign  to  point  out  to  the  most 
skillful  artisan  nearest  your  royal  person,  the  machinery  intended  to  move 
the  head,  with  the  attachment  of  the  same  to  the  backward  and  forward 
motions  of  the  neck,  and  the  sliding  face  with  its  teeth  and  smile ;  the 
face  was  taken  by  one  of  our  best  artists,  directly  from  the  countenance  of 
one  of  the  brethren  most  skillful  in  this  professional  accomplishment. 
We  would  respectfully  suggest,  that  as  no  other  motions  are  required, 
your  skillful  mechanics  may  succeed  in  adapting  the  same  machinery  to 
the  utterance  of  a  few  simple  sentences,  if  possible ;  and  you  will  deign 
to  cause  it  to  be  communicated  to  our  ambassador,  this  addition  will  be 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  some  of  our  more  recent  graduates  who  have 
skillfully  observed  their  venerable  instructors  :  we  are  fortunate  in 
possessing  an  excellent  model  who  possesses  all  the  requisite  phrases : 
they  will  be  transmitted,  should  the  report  be  favorable.  We  are  grieved 
to  say,  that  the  ingenious  Yankee  artist  who  made  the  model,  has  utterly 
failed  in  this,  and  that  the  graduate  is  now  obliged  painfully  to  acquire  all 
the  necessary  phrases  from  his  collegiate  preceptors,  occasionally  leaving 
him  to  his  own  discretion — a  license  that  often  produces  most  discourag- 
ing results.  The  case  will  require  to  be  so  constructed,  as  to  separate 
with  facility  at  the  middle  or  pelvic  joint,  to  afford  facilities  for  the  new 
graduate  to  get  in ;  a  few  of  various  sizes  will  be  required  for  those  ven- 
erable gentlemen  who  have  enjoyed  the  facilities  of  the  old  regime  ;  these 
will  be  required  to  separate  at  the  extremest  rotundity  of  the  abdomen, 
in  order  to  afford  these  gentlemen  facilities  for  the  new  investment,  as 
several  of  them  have  become  quite  fat. 

P.  S.  The  brethren  will  be  duly  notified  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
cargo  ;  the  Academy  will  be  supplied  gratuitously  with  a  view  to  their 
general  introduction  to  the  profession. 
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Art.  CXXXVII. — The  Early  Training  of  Children — Air  and  Baths. 

So  very  discursive  as  our  readers  know,  has  been  the  mode  adopted  in 
all  our  popular  works,  in  presenting  this  subject  to  the  view  of  parents, 
that  a  vast  amount  of  really  excellent  advice  and  judicious  caution  has 
been  lost  to  many,  for  want  of  the  necessary  connection  of  the  immediate 
subject  of  instruction  with  its  legitimate  antecedent.  There  are  many 
persons,  the  constitution  of  whose  minds  actually  requires  the  greatest 
regularity  in  the  presentation  of  a  subject,  or  else  the  best  directions  the 
writer  can  offer  entirely  lose  their  influence.  The  reader  must  begin  at 
the  beginning,  or  he  cannot  get  on  with  any  advantage  to  himself  or  enter- 
tain any  respect  for  his  instructor.  With  a  perfect  conviction  of  this  dii^ 
ficulty,  let  us  endeavor  in  the  commencement  of  our  fifth  volume  to  make 
ourselves  perfectly  understood.  Firstly,  then,  we  differ  largely  from  our 
countrymen  in  their  ideas  of  the  superiority  of  the  female  character  of 
our  countrywomen  over  that  of  the  women  of  all  other  nations ;  we  do 
most  honestly  and  faithfully  believe  that  the  American  women  are  under- 
educated  and  over-flattered  by  our  sex  (as  a  general  thing)  throughout  the 
country.  The  very  miserable  ideas  on  physical  education  that  prevail 
amongst  them  throughout  the  land,  tend  to  the  propagation  of  those 
bodily  ailments,  and  that  early  development  of  the  nervous  system,  that 
too  often  gives  the  young  American  girl  a  premature  appearance  of  age, 
and  embitters  the  whole  of  her  subsequent  existence.  Whilst  man  is  sub- 
jected to  the  wholesome  vicissitudes  of  mental  and  bodily  exertion  and 
change,  woman,  from  her  earliest  years,  is  often  made  the  subject  of  over- 
weening anxiety  by  a  mother,  who  derives  her  only  guide  in  the  physical 
training  of  her  child  from  the  absurd  fashion  of  the  day.  She  is  utterly 
unacquainted  with  a  single  principle  that  governs  its  animal  existence. 
She  realizes  no  more  the  necessity  of  air  and  exercise — [t.  e.  as  a  principle 
from  which  she  cannot  depart  in  its  training,  without  the  inevitable  result] 
— we  say  she  realizes  it  no  more  as  the  everlasting  law  of  nature,  or  the 
word  of  God,  than  she  does  the  law  of  gravitation  itself!  She  knows  not 
even  the  actual  meaning  of  the  appearance  of  its  teeth !  Does  she  not  feed 
it  boiled  crackers,  and  sugar  and  water  1  Does  she  not  smile  when  you  tell 
her  such  conduct  is  monstrous  ;  that  the  elements  of  her  child's  nutrition 
nearest  its  natural  food,  are  found  only  in  the  milk  of  animals  ?  Does 
she  know  even  the  natural  temperature  of  its  body  ?  Why,  then,  shall 
we  flatter  her  vanity,  and  conceal  our  true  feelings  at  h§r  ignorance,  when 
her  very  best  efforts  to  do  her  duty  by  that  offspring  for  whose  preserva- 
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tion  she  would  often  willingly  lay  down  her  very  life,  are  almost  certain 
to  result  in  its  death  1  We  have  already  handled  this  subject  at  length  in 
the  article  on  the  Early  Decay  of  American  Women,  in  the  February  No. 
for  1850.  Our  present  object  is  to  go  a  little  more  into  detail  on  the  sub- 
ject of  air,  and  exercise,  and  bathing,  because  we  feel  that  the  difficulty 
lies  principally  in  the  absurd  idea  that  our  climate  is  not  fit  for  exercise. 
When  that  is  defective,  breathing  becomes  less  necessary,  and  digestion, 
and  the  assimilation  of  food  must  suffer  in  a  direct  ratio ;  bathing  is  totally 
misunderstood. 

The  very  first  want  of  its  animal  existence,  when  the  child  appears  in 
the  world,  is  air  ;   we  have  placed  it  in  the  motto  on  our  cover  before  all 
the  other  wants  of  nature.     Not  a  minute  can  elapse  when  its  connection 
with  the  mother  is  severed,  before  suffocation  will  occur,  if  the  air  do  not 
rush  into  the  mouth  and  lungs.     It  is  the  first  spasmodic  expiration  that 
produces  the  convulsive  cry  with  which  the  child  greets  us  the  moment  it 
enters  the  world !  it  requires  air  even  before  it  feels  the  cold  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  !  before  it  recognizes  the  want  of  food  !     It  is  then  apparent 
that  the  apparatus  with  which  it  appropriates  this  great  motive  life  power, 
should  be  entirely  unshackled  by  dress.     Now  there  is  not  one  mother  in 
this  great  city,  unless  amongst  those  ladies  who  have  lately  been  profes- 
sionally educated,  that  can  give  a  description  of  the  structure,  or  even  the 
actual  situation  of  the  lungs  !     There  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  who  realizes 
the  enormity  of  the  error  so  often  committed  in  the  application  of  a  ban- 
dage around  the  chest ;  if  there  were,  no  nurse,  at  least  none  that  we  have 
ever  yet  seen,  would  be  allowed  to  offer  a  word  of  counsel  on  the  subject, 
much  less  to  apply  it.     It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  pressure  whatever 
should  be  permitted,  even  from  the  usual  abdominal  bandage,  unless  the 
infant  have  some  palpable  structural  defect  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 
Any  pressure  over  that  region  of  the  body  must,  by  preventing  the  free 
descent  of  the  diaphragm  (which  is  the  principal  or  great  breathing  muscle 
dividing  the  chest,   containing  the  lungs,  from  the  belly),  any  pressure,  we 
assert,  even  on  the  abdominal  region,  must  diminish  respiration. 

The  temperature,  too,  of  the  body  of  the  child,  although  it  is  nearly  one 
hundred  degrees,  and  requires  clothing  enough  to  keep  it  as  high  as  that, 
is  by  no  means  a  criterion  for  that  of  the  chamber  in  which  it  is  kept ;  the 
body  is  a  heat-producing  machine ;  if  the  temperature  of  the  chamber 
exceed  sixty-five  or  seventy  degrees,  the  lungs  cannot  have  their  required 
stimulus  of  cool  air,  and  there  will  be  slow  and  insufficient  breathing,  even 
if  the  chest  and  abdomen  be  not  crippled  with  a  bandage.  This  matter  of 
temperature  must  b6  regulated  by  the  wants  of  the  child  and  not  the 
mother ;  if  she  requires  more  warmth,  let  it  be  supplied  by  clothing.     If 
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indigestible  food  be  given,  such  as  pap  made  of  boiled  bread,  flour,  farina, 
or  any  of  the  humbug  catch-pennies  of  the  shops,  with  the  certificates  of 
medical  ignorami  attesting  their  value,  the  intestines  will  be  filled  with 
flatus  from  its  decomposition,  and  this  also  will  obstruct  breathing,  as 
well  as  produce  pain.  Look  for  one  moment  at  the  universal  custom  of 
covering  a  child's  face  with  a  handkerchief!  try  it  yourself,  and  judge  of 
the  inevitable  suffering  from  the  want  of  fresh  air. 

We  have  knoVkH  the  most  delicate  infants,  so  delicate  as  to  make  it  ap- 
parent to  the  meanest  medical  intellect,  that  they  required  all  the  heat  their 
bloodvessels  could  produce,  and  the  warmest  clothing  to  retam  it;  we 
have  known  them  to  be  kept  screaming  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time  in  a 
cold-bath,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  them !  Others,  again,  with 
cheeks  like  roses,  and  skins  like  boiled  lobsters,  par-boiled  in  water,  the 
temperature  of  which  had  been  tried  by  a  gin-drinking  nurse's  hand  !  No 
nursery  should  be  considered  furnished  without  a  thermometer ;  a  bath 
becomes  a  directly  exhausting  agent,  if  over  ninety-seven  to  one  hundred 
degrees,  by  its  relaxing  power  ;  if  under  sixty-five,  which  is  the  common 
summer  temperature,  and  the  child  be  delicate,  and  produce  little  heat,  of 
course  it  robs  it  of  what  it  does  produce  too  rapidly,  and  insures  also 
debility.  From  three  to  five  mmutes  is  long  enough  for  the  longest  bath ; 
a  quarter  of  a  minute,  or  even  ten  seconds,  is  enough  for  the  tonic  effect 
of  a  cool  bath  of  sixty-five  degrees,  in  a  delicate  child,  and  then  the  body 
should  be  instantly  dried  and  comfortably  clothed.  The  nurse  who  cannot 
do  all  this  in  ten  minutes,  ought  to  be  discharged.  Unless  perfect  comfort, 
as  evinced  by  cheerfulness  or  sleep,  follow  the  use  of  the  bath,  it  is  always 
to  be  considered  injurious. 

We  believe  that  the  insane  use  of  prolonged  baths,  as  is  so  frequently 
observed  in  this  city,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  day,  and  has  more 
to  do  with  the  rheumatism  and  chronic  diarrhea,  than  people  imagine.  Our 
countrymen  are  great  sensualists,  and  in  their  eating  and  drinking  often 
carry  things  to  excess.  A  bath  is  a  necessary  thing  ;  it  is  not,  as  we  call 
it,  a  luxury  ;  luxuries,  as  such,  are  always  injurious.  We  know  a  gentle- 
man who  reads  his  newspaper,  and  smokes  his  segar,  in  a  warm  bath ;  of 
course  he  is  a  fool,  though  a  good-natured  and  agreeable  man ;  the  bath  is 
often  prolonged  for  half  an  hour.  One  day  he  nearly  fell  asleep  ;  fortun- 
ately he  left  the  warm  water  running,  to  see  how  high  he  could  bear  the 
temperature !  the  overrunning  of  the  water  probably  saved  his  life ;  it 
might  have  proved  a  very  easy  way  to  step  out  of  his  mortal  body.  Al- 
ways remember,  that  the  temperature  of  the  blood  is  from  ninety-seven 
to  one  hundred  degrees,  and  that  a  bath  above  that  temperature,  and  pro- 
longed over  five  minutes,  becomes  progressively  debilitating ;  it  is  tonic 
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and  strengthening  to  the  system  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is  low- 
ered, and  the  shock  sudden.  A  plunge  bath  in  cold  water,  between  July 
and  September,  is  a  great  tonic  to  those  who  can  bear  it ;  the  skin  should 
always  feel  a  glow  in  five  minutes  after  drying,  or  at  most  ten,  or  it  is 
hurtful.  Young  ladies  make  a  most  insane  use  of  the  cold  bath  ;  on  one 
occasion  we  were  summoned  to  attend  one,  who  actually  fainted  in  the  salt- 
water bath ;  she  had  made  a  bet  of  gloves  with  another  how  long  they 
could  stay  in ;  such  was  the  stubborness  of  her  will,  that  she  remained 
in  the  water  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  before  she  sank  to  the  bottom ; 
her  companion  proved  stronger,  and  gave  the  alarm,  but  was  too  weak  to 
assist  in  raising  her  ;  she  recovered  with  difficulty,  although  immersed  less 
than  a  minute. 

Hip  baths  are  tonic  or  soothing,  as  prolonged,  or  used  warm  or  cold ; 
in  consequence  of  the  general  debility  of  our  city  women,  warm  ones  are 
rarely  admissible  ;  this  bath,  indeed,  is  so  powerful  that  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably misapplied.  We  shall  take  up  the  subject  separately,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  family  of  uterine  diseases  that  requires  its  use. 

The  idea  is  entertained  by  many  thinking  persons,  that  an  infant  should 
not  be  clothed  in  the  customary  formal  manner,  with  skirts,  petticoats, 
&;c. ;  there  cannot  be  a  question  of  the  soundness  of  such  views.  Nature 
requires  no  such  paraphernalia ;  the  most  rapid  and  healthful  growth  is 
attainable  under  the  simplest  attire  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
animal  heat.  It  is  our  purpose  to  review  the  subject  of  the  construction 
of  the  infant's  dress  in  a  separate  article.  We  should  be  deeply  indebted 
for  communications  on  the  subject  from  our  more  thoughtful  female 
readers. 


Art.  CXXXVIII. — Medical  Morals  and  Literary  Aerostatics  at  Memphis^ 

Tennessee. 

"  Ah  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb  the  steep,"  &c.  &c. — ^Beattie. 
"  Some  things  may  be  done  as  well  as  others." — Sasi  Patch. 

The  second  number  of  the  "  Memphis  Medical  Journal  of  the  Progres- 
sive Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,"  !  edited  by  "  H.  J.  Hulce,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  Memphis  Institute,"  has 
come  to  hand.  It  contains  a  few  documents  of  a  very  extraordinary  char- 
acter ;  they  may  be  of  service  in  illustrating  the  condition  of  our  modern 
Medical  Colleges.  After  exposing  the  fact  of  |46,000  debt  to  editors 
throughout  the  Union  for  advertising,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  (!)  who  is 
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also  the  editor  of  the  Journal^  asks  the  following  questions  of  his  quondam 
colleagues,  with  whom  he  is  evidently  in  most  loving  fellowship  : 

"  Again,  Gentlemen  Professors,  did  you  not  graduate  six-  persons  with- 
out a  thesis  from  either  1  See  your  own  circular  for  the  proof,  page  9. 
Did  any  school  ever  do  the  like  before  ?  Aye,  did  you  not  graduate  one 
who  never  attended  any  school,  except  the  Botanic  College  of  Memphis, 
and  who  has  not  paid  for  his  tickets  in  that  school,  and  who  returned  to 
Memphis  some  two  weeks  before  your  school  closed — at  vvhich  time  you 
matriculated  him,  and  his  students  of  straw — and  at  your  commencement 
did  you  not  mock  the  good  citizens  of  Memphis,  by  conferring  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  with  all  its  rights,  honors,  &c.,  upon  him,  and 
thereby  acknowledge  said  half  unpaid  Botanic  course  equal  to  two  full 
free  courses  in  your  college,  according  to  your  own  published  statements. 
See  your  circular,  page  9  and  14,  article  2." 

"We  don't  think  they  made  much  of  a  mistake  in  this  matter,  judging 
from  the  quality  of  some  of  the  productions  we  have  seen  from  our  own 
medical  goslings. 

"  P,  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  learned  from  a  reliable 
source,  that  the  College  actually  graduated  a  traveling  thief,  who  passed 
through  Memphis  about  the  time  the  college  closed — and  who  was  heard 
to  say,  as  late  as  October  last,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  would 
study  medicine  or  dentistry,  and  of  course  was  without  moral  or  profes- 
sional qualification." 

This  is  a  sad  confession,  when  we  consider  the  high  moral  character  of 

our  o"wn  students. 

"Alas!  beg  everybody  to  study  physic,  turn  none  away  empty,  grad- 
uate everything  and  anything  that  could  raise  the  stipulated  fee,  and  not 
satisfied  to  mock  men  by  turning  everything  loose  upon,  them,  but  dare 
to  use  the  Omnipotent  name  of  the  Lord  upon  their  diplomas.  Thus, 
'  Omnibus  et  singidis  hasce  literas  lecturis,  Salutem  in  domino  nostra  Jesu 
Christo  sempiternum^  (£'c.'  '  To  all  and  each  who  may  read  these  wri- 
tings, we  salute  you  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  forever.'  " 

High  old  boys  they  are,  'tis  clear  enough,  in  Memphis  ;  they  are  in  the 
van  of  medical  progress. 

The  above  are  extracts  from  the  editor's  expose  of  the  morals  of  the 
faculty ;  but  he  informs  us  in  his  valedictory,  a  few  pages  further  on,  that 
the  trustees  have  re-organized  the  school,  and  resolved  that  the  Memphis 
Institute  shall  henceforth  be  a  "  regular  orthodox  school^  The  Professor 
having  taken  his  stand  upon  the  bulwarks  of  science,  opens  his  intellectual 
artillery  thus,  and  sends  forth  his  oratorical  thunder  from  his  Paixhan 
gun  :  we  send  the  doctor's  own  print  to  our  printer,  honor  bright : 

"  Here,  then,  is  your  alumni,  honorably  protected  by  the  majestic  col- 
umns and  arches  of  antiquity,  which  still  towers  above  the  ravages  of  time^ 
and  mocks  the  vicissitudes  of  scholastic  speculation." 
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The  Professor  is  evidently  a  philological  polygamist :  he  puts  his  singu- 
lars and  plurals  in  such  loving  union,  as  would  put  a  Mormon  Priest,  or 
Ibrahim  Pasha  himself,  hors  du  combat.  The  "  majestic  columns  and 
arches  of  antiquity"  which  he  talks  of,  it  seems  by  his  "  expose,"  support 
three  or  four  rooms  over  a  corner  shop  !  He  actually  gives  a  front  view 
of  the  long  row  of  shops,  with  a  cupola  on  the  middle  one,  the  corner  ten- 
ement up  stairs  being  the  college.  In  the  more  sublime  flights  of  rhetoric, 
he  is  unquestionably  fit  only  to  be  matched  with  the  Phenomenon  :  it  is 
very  evident  that  he  has  either  read  some  of  that  gentleman's  veritable  (/) 
productions,  or  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  his  lectures  at  our 
University  : 

"  Who  knows  how  soon  a  second  Newton,  Franklin,  Hervey  or  Jennar, 
may  roll  up  the  dark  curtain  that  now  obscures  our  vision,  and,  with  the 
analytic  taper,  explore  the  illimitable  fields  of  nature,  traverse  the  globe, 
climb  the  mountains,  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  earth,  bask  in  the 
Heavens,  interrogate  the  microcosm — man — for  the  sublime  purpose  of 
alleviating  human  distress,  to  arrest  disease  in  its  rude  march,  to  cheer 
and  illume  the  clouded  intellect,  and  wreath  man's  threescore  years  and 
ten  with  a  rich  garland  of  health  and  happiness  % 

"  Who  knows  how  soon  some  daring  genius  may  leap  the  ravine  of  er- 
ror, scale  the  mountain,  and  pierce  the  heaven  of  original  truth;  yes,  travel 
beyond  the  ultimatum  of  past  science,  step  over  the  vicious  circle  of  the 
present,  and  spread  the  wing  over  time  and  space,  and  ultimately  bridge 
the  fearful  regions  of  medical  chaos?" 

"  'Twere  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

The  new  spelling  of  the  philosophers,  Harvey  and  Jenner's  names,  has 
put  us  on  the  scent  for  a  cause.  As  for  Jenner's  name,  we  give  it  up  ;  we 
can  offer  no  solution  for  the  change ;  but  Harvey's,  we  think  we  under- 
stand :  we  impute  the  new  spelling  to  the  Professor's  probable  familiarity 
with  that  aspiring  philosopher,  Hervio  Nano,  or  the  Gnome  Fly  :  it  will 
be  remembered,  however,  that  his  flights  of  fancy  were  related  to  his  legs, 
and  led  him  to  walk  with  impunity  upon  church-steeples  and  ceilings  :  at 
present,  we  take  it,  he  walks  upon  still  higher  ground ;  we  believe  he 
died  one  day,  and  we  trust  he's  happily  disposed  of ;  Heaven  only  knows, 
however ;  and  yet,  a  man  with  such  "  a  small  chance"  of  legs  as  he  had, 
deserves  to  go  to  heaven  in  repayment  for  the  mortification  he  sustained 
on  earth.  Legs  are  desirable  things  in  this  city,  considering  the  condition 
of  the  superior  pediculated  appendages,  as  our  pedantic  friend,  Sisyphus, 
would  say.  Professor  Hulce's  flights  are  exclusively  intellectual ;  his  cere- 
bral apparatus  may  be  compared  to  a  Montgolfier  balloon ;  pray  heaven, 
it  don't  burst  some  day.  We  will  venture  oysters  and  champagne,  he 
never  uses  his  legs  in  Memphis.  Hear  the  following  glorious  strain  of 
impassioned  eloquence  on  lying.     "  Attention,"  Phenomenon ! 
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"  Its  dark  deluging  flood  of  desolation  has  s^Yept  over  the  aromatous 
flora  of  Paradise,  inundated  the  moral  horizon  of  millions  Avho  repose 
beneath  the  cold  clod  of  the  valley,  and  it  is  now  rolling  impetuously  on, 
to  engulph  the  environs  of  heaven." 

The  following  takes  the  rag  off*  the  bush,  bush  and  all,  and  claps  it  on 
the  top  of  the  steeple.  If  Hervio  were  here,  'twould  admit  of  some 
doubt  if  he  could  fetch  it  do^Yn  : 

*'  Go  forth,  and  let  your  example  be  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  good 
and  great.  Remember,  the  phosphorus  of  cheatery  will  fade,  and  all  its 
profits  perish ;  that  trust  payeth  homage  unto  truth,  rewarding  honesty 
of  action ;  and  all  men  love  to  lean  on  him  who  never  failed  or  fainted. 
Yea,  when  the  night  of  time  shall  rock  this  globe  in  the  throes  of  dissolu- 
tion, [we  hope  the  Phenomenon  will  be  there  in  his  official  capacity  :  "we 
have  no  doubt  he  would  manage  to  publish  the  case  somewhere,]  still  will 
he  stand  in  his  integrity  sublime,  an  honest  man,  leavmg  error,  vice  and 
misery,  to  be  snugly  piled  away  among  the  common  ruins  of  eternity. 
Lastly, 

Have  you  felt  the  woe  of  the  vacant  breast, 
Where  the  sorrowing  spirit  can  take  no  rest  ? 
Then  ye  know,  better  than  I  can  tell, 
The  magic  meaning  of  the  word,  Farewdl.^  ■" 

But  this  is  only  a  temporary  collapse  :  the  Professor  recovers  from  the 
cold  stage  of  his  effort  of  "  piling  up  the  agony,"  and  gets  into  the  hot 
stage.  A  few  pages  further  on,  he  gives  us  the  following,  entitled 
"  Mortality  by  Fever  :" 

"  The  artist  may  paint,  in  bold  colors,  the  sublime  and  awful  grandeur, 
and  present  at  one  view,  upon  the  broad  canvas  of  fancy,  the  stupendous 
creations  of  Omnipotence, — Geometry  may  settle  their  altitude, — numer- 
ical figures  (?)  record  their  measure,  and  the  eye  of  Chronology  collate 
their  empires,  number  and  strength  of  battlements,  since  the  mass  was 
first  piled  together,  and  then  give  the  ages  they  have  bowed  and  roared 
to  the  storm,  or  warbled  to  all  the  melodies  of  a  summer's  evening ; — 
yea,  the  philosophic  mind  may  contemplate  the  maternal  productions, 
growth,  decline,  death,  and  eremacausis  ;  nay,  he  may  even  extend  the  eye 
over  the  battlements  of  time,  and  behold  the  magnificent  procession  of 
worlds  and  systems  of  worlds,  foreshadowed  upon  the  dial  of  eternity, — 
but  he  never  can  calculate  the  agonizing  pain,  horror  and  desolation,  pro- 
duced by  the  King  of  Terrors — Fever.  Fever  has  stormed  our  fortress, 
defied  the  heroism  of  our  veterans,  while  the  best  and  bravest  have  been 
compelled  to  succumb  before  his  mystic  reign,  throughout  the  inhabited 
portions  of  the  world,  and  we  (perhaps  through  ignorance)  have  more  fre- 
quently augmented  than  abridged  his  power.  Should  not  our  blood  cur- 
dle in  our  veins,  and  our  pulse  stand  still  with  grief  and  humiliation,  from 
the  paralyzing  conviction  of  this  appalling  delinquency  in  our  boasted 
art?" 

Go  it  while  you're  young.  Professor ;  you  ought  to  be  on  the  stump,  or 
in  the  N.  Y.  University.  The  latter  part  of  the  journal  is  devoted  to  the 
details  of  several  remarkable  cases  of  cancer  "  cured"  by  the  editor  ! 
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Art.  CXXXIX. — The  Dangers  of  Chloroform  in   Amputation^  immediately 

after  Railroad  Accidents 

The  sad  frequency  of  these  accidents  consequent  upon  our  national 
carelessness,  and  the  panic  produced  by  the  revolting  and  inhuman  man- 
agement of  our  steamboats,  insuring  their  prospective  increase,  warns  us 
to  give  our  brethren  another  caution  on  the  subject  of  chloroform.  We 
are  satisfied  from  personal  observation  in  this  city,  and  we  will  risk  our 
reputation  on  the  assertion,  that  statistics  will  in  a  few  years  place  it  be- 
yond doubt,  that  deaths  are  (proportionately  to  the  increased  frequency), 
greatly  on  the  increase  after  amputations  consequent  upon  crushed  limbs.  This, 
in  our  opinion,  is  due  to  the  administration  of  chloroform,  and  the  manner 
and  time  in  which  it  is  given,  and  the  operations  performed. 

The  late  accounts  in  our  secular  and  professional  journals  have  strength- 
ened us  in  the  conviction  so  often  expressed  in  this  journal,  that  most  of 
the  chloroform  hitherto  used  has  been  essentially  poisonous.  Dr.  Jackson 
has  removed  all  doubts,  by  the  late  announcement  of  the  frequent  presence 
of  ethyle,  in  poisonous  quantities  as  regards  the  average  amiount  used,  not 
only  in  capital  and  prolonged  operations,  but  in  the  very  shortest  time 
required,  even  to  the  drawing  of  a  tooth,  or  the  opening  of  an  abscess — 
operations  for  which,  in  our  opinion,  its  use,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  should  be  made  penal  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  We  hope 
these  remarks  will  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given,  but 
we  cannot  help  it  if  they  are  not.  So  far  as  personal  interest  goes,  God 
knows,  a  man  who  gets  his  daily  bread  by  the  exercise  of  his  limited  skill 
as  an  operating  surgeon,  may  well  be  considered  sincere  in  exposing  the 
dangers  of  an  agent  that  renders  operations  painless ;  but  we  have  a  higher 
duty  that  none  of  our  cotemporaries  seem  inclined  to  perform,  and  we 
shall  not  shrink  from  it ;  but  we  disavow  all  personalities  and  allusions  to 
special  cases,  though  not  from  want  of  knowledge  of  them  by  any  means. 

If  death  so  often  be  the  result  from  its  poisonous  and  depressing  in- 
fluence in  operations  generally,  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
impropriety  of  its  administration  during  the  depressing  influence  on  the 
nerves  and  circulation,  consequent  on  a  crushed  limb.  The  older  surgeons 
insisted  on  full  re-action  of  the  heart  and  its  bloodvessels^  and  full  re- 
storation of  the  pulse,  before  the  application  of  the  knife,  most  unfor- 
tunately almost  always  unavoidable  after  the  terrible  wounds  of  the  iron 
wheel,  and  its  mercilessly  hard-hearted  track.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  the 
most  prudent  surgeon  can  conscientiously  leave  his  patient  to  the  effort  of 
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nature  ;  after  these  accidents,  bones,  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins  share  one 
fate,  and  are  only  fit  to  be  severed  from  the  sound  parts  by  the  knife  of 
the  surgeon.  Now  the  two  great  questions  to  be  determined,  are,  where 
are  the  sound  parts,  and  how  long  will  the  patient  bear  the  influence  of 
chloroform  ?  Suppose,  for  instance,  one  or  both  the  lower  limbs  to  be 
crushed  half  way  between  the  ankle  and  the  knee.  We  select  the  lower 
limbs,  not  only  from  the  greater  frequency  of  their  injury,  but  the  far 
greater  danger  of  operations  on  them,  from  the  fact  of  their  superior  size, 
when  compared  to  the  arms,  and  their  distance  from  the  heart's  active  cir- 
culation and  recuperative  force.  Now  who  can  say  how  far  the  great 
muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  are  vitally  injured  above  the  place  where 
the  wheel  passes,  and  the  skin  looks  perfectly  sound  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a 
broad  iron  wheel  to  pass  over  the  limb,  crushing  it  at  a  right  angle  over 
a  broad  H  rail,  and  also  with  the  flange  of  the  wheel  against  the  base  of 
the  rail,  in  all  accounting  mathematically  for  full  four  inches  of  palpable 
destruction  of  one  or  both  limbs  1 — can  this  occur  without  drawing  down 
and  injuring  the  muscles,  and  the  arteries,  and  nerves,  above  the  wound, 
and  consequently  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
limb,  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  it  will  almost  certainly  mortify  and  slough, 
unless  the  amputation  be  done  considerably  higher  up  1  We  have  wit- 
nessed several  operations  where  this  has  been  the  result,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion we  were  overruled,  and  refused  to  operate  below  the  knee,  when 
there  was  full  six  inches  of  sound  integument ;  the  wound  was  inflicted  by 
a  cog-wheel,  and  we  were  satisfied  from  the  flabby  and  dead  appearance  of 
the  torn  muscle,  that  its  vitality  was  injured  much  higher  up  :  the  result 
proved  our  conclusion  correct,  and  the  surgeon  who  was  called  in  to  ope- 
rate in  our  place,  and  who  did  it  well,  so  far  as  the  operation  was  concerned, 
was  destined  to  witness  the  death  of  his  patient  from  mortification  of  the 
stump  !  The  case,  though  it  occurred  sixteen  years  since,  has  never  been 
absent  from  our  recollection,  whenever  we  have  been  called  to  such  cases. 
The  anxiety  to  save  as  mu*ch  of  the  limb  as  possible  is  every  way 
praiseworthy ;  but  so  evident  a  cause  of  danger  should  never  be  over- 
looked by  the  prudent  surgeon,  whose  duty  it  is  to  meet  all  objections 
with  science  first  and  humanity  afterward.  The  action  of  chloroform 
being  now  understood  to  be  depressing,  and  its  immediate  consequence 
the  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  how  can  it  be  possible  that  the  patient 
should  bear  it.  safely  for  half  an  hour  immediately  after  the  depression  of 
the  heart's  action  from  the  awful  accident  ?  I  am  satisfied  that  death  has 
often  been  the  consequence ;  nay,  I  have  seen  within  a  week  the  blood 
assumer  a  dark  purple  hue  as  it  ran  from  the  arteries ;  ftill  re-action  from 
the  depressing  influence  should  occur,  and  then  chloroform  (or  in  our 
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opinion  the  ether)  should  be  given,  allowing  the  free  access  of  atmospheric 
air  at  the  same  time. 

As  soon  as  the  surgeon  is  satisfied  the  patient  is  insensible,  he  should 
proceed  with  the  operation  and  perform  it  as  rapidly  as  a  due  attention 
to  the  manner  of  forming  the  flaps  will  admit ;  but  this  at  most  is  soon 
over  ;  the  manner  of  finding  and  tying  the  arteries  shows  the  surgeon's 
ability  quite  as  distinctly  as  the  incisions.  That  man  -who  thinks  be- 
cause he  has  the  patient  quieted  by  chloroform,  he  can  take  any  amount 
of  time  in  tying  the  arteries  and  dressing  the  stump  with  neatness,  might 
make  a  capital  tinker  or  shoemaker,  but  he  lacks  the  surgeon's  indispen- 
sable quality,  viz.,  judgment.  The  patient  is  not  kept  in  a  state  of  quiet 
without  taking  a  tremendous  liberty  with  the  nervous  and  circulating  sys- 
tem :  let  the  nerves  of  the  heart  be  reached,  and  he  will  soon  see  the  re- 
sult in  death ;  but  long  before  this,  common  reason  must  tell  us  that  the 
recuperative  energies  must  be  affected  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  One 
man  may  recover  from  the  injury  of  the  chloroform  and  the  operation  to- 
gether, when  experience  assures  us  another  whose  physical  appearance  is 
every  way  as  fine,  may  die  from  its  use  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth. 
We  hope  these  cautions  will  receive  their  true  value  whatever  they  may 
be ;  and  we  wish  some  more  competent  person  had  put  them  in  a  better 
form,  that  the  secular  press  might  distribute  them  wherever  a  mill  or 
a  railroad  exists  throughout  the  country. 


The  Phenomenm  at  the   United  States  Hotel — A  Thunder-storm  on  the 

CatsJcills. 

It  is  our  intention,  after  the  manner  of  all  popular  editors,  to  show  the 
form  and  body  of  the  times,  and  open  the  leaves  of  others'  hearts,  as  well 
as  our  own,  to  our  readers,  wherever  it  may  be  done  without  betraying  the 
confidence  of  our  correspondents.  The  following  beautiful  letter,  though 
it  touches  our  friend  the  Phenomenon  very  lightly,  contains  grave  and 
truthful  observations,  and  beautiful  description.  We  tender  our  young 
friend  our  thanks  for  it. — Ed.  Scalpel. 

"  United  States  Hotel,  Saratoga, 
"  My  Dear  Doctor  : — In  my  wanderings  this  morning,  I  fell  upon  a 
copy  of  the  Scalpel,  and  I  need  not  say  the  very  sight  of  it  was  refreshing 
to  me.     In  my  soul  I  sympathize  with  your  contempt  for  humbug  and 
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falsehood.  Oh !  that  significant  cut  on  the  cover,  o'ertopping  those  por- 
tentous Avords,  announcing  the  purpose  of  the  book — knowing,  as  I  do,  the 
writer  to  be  'a  live  man,'  and  a  thinking,  acting  terror  to  medical  vaga- 
bonds. I  have  seen  the  veracious  Phenomenon.  Your  game-bag,  with  its 
overflowing  contents,  had  not  been  opened  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  its 
quivering  victims  had  not  yet  ceased  their  imaginary  jactitations,  as  we 
heard  their  descriptions  read  by  one  of  our  number,  when  the  elegant  and 
accomplished  little  gentleman  appeared,  playing  beau  to  a  party  of  young 
ladies  from  New  York.  I  am  bound  to  say  he  Icioked  at  home ;  but  wore 
a  shocking  bad  coat; — he  evidently  affects  to  despise  dress.  A  distin- 
guished Philadelphia  Professor,  indignant  at  the  Southwood  Smith  Pla- 
giarism, exposed  several  CQpigsT^Qf  tbfe^S^a^l  in  the  house,  when  the  Pro- 
fessor disappeared  as  r^-^i^y  "Ss  the  swallo^^^j^tNthe  approach  of  winter,  no 
one  knevf  where,  and  liost  my  opportunity 4)fliivestigating  his  peculiari- 
ties.  The  season,  hdweVey^  i^'ai^arljr  clois^S-^the  people  are  going  rapidly. 
In  "the  season"  at  Saratoga,  h'Ow4i1:^Jfc!r  of  life  maybe  seen  !  How  many 
many  hearts  are  sick  with  di^ppQint;men|T'  ^ow  many  hopes  are  crushed 
forever  !  What  misery,  jealousy,  rev-engg,  is  awakened  in  the  soul !  How 
young  hearts  are  contammated  by  the  excitement  of  the  darker  passions, 
and  heads  turned  by  frivolous  and  unmeaning  amusements !  Of  all  places 
1  have  ever  visited,  this  is  certainly  the  most  destructive  to  the  minds  and 
morals  of  the  young.  It  is  the  grand  resort  of  fortune-hunters,  blacklegs, 
and  impostors.  I  visited  your  favorite  resort  Trenton  Falls,  and  the 
Catskill,  before  I  came  here,  but  as  it  was  in  June,  had  not  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  your  family.  Trenton  Falls  is  deserving  of  all  your  enthu- 
siasm ;  they  are  unquestionably  the  most  lovely  and  picturesque  scenes 
I  have  ever  beheld.  I  have  already  spent  ten  weeks  at  Saratoga,  and  am 
now  going  to  the  sea-shore  for  a  week.  I  will  then  return  to  my  studies. 
"  But  now  let  me  tell  you  of  my  Catskill  adventure.  I  ascended  the 
Pound  Top  or  High  Peak,  a  feat  that  has  not  been  accomplished  for  the 
previous  six  years.  Soon  after  reaching  the  summit,  a  terrific  storm  arose 
far  below  me.  The  heavens  above  were  as  '  peaceful  as  the  sepulcher  or 
the  thoughts  in  an  angel's  breast.'  The  wind,  however,  soon  began  to 
moan  in  the  distance,  with  a  most  mournful  sound — nigher  and  nigher  it 
came,  till  it  burst  in  terrific  grandeur  from  the  pine  forest,  and  swept 
'  leaping  onward,'  bending  the  lesser  trees  to  the  very  earth,  and  tearing 
off  gnarled  and  resisting  limbs,  and  hurling  them  into  the  abyss  below. 
'  The  cloud  billows'  lashed  their  spray  over  the  rocks ;  the  new-born 
streams  below  me  lit  up  the  sides  of  the  vast  and  rocky  mountain  with  their 
*  feathery  foam,'  till  they  glittered  like  mines  of  diamonds  and  emeralds 
in  the  sun  that  shone  vividly  upon  them  far  from  the  obscuring  influence 
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of.  the  huge  pile  of  clouds  that  brought  forth  the  tempest.  How  the  hoary 
moss-covered  rocks  echoed  back  the  thunder,  as  it  shook  to  their  bases  the 
everlasting  hills  ;  whilst  the  '  live  lightning '  leaped  forked  and  arrowy 
from  the  clouds,  and  effaced  their  somber  shadows.  In  the  height  and  fury 
of  the  storm,  a  frightened  bird  plunged  into  the  spray  of  a  new-born  cata- 
ract, and  was  seen  no  more.  Poor  feathered  wanderer  !  like  millions  of 
our  own  kindred,  received  into  the  maelstrom — destiny. 

"  When  the  storm  had  ceased,  a  glorious  rainbow,  born  of  the  tempest, 
spanned  the  heavens,  and  crowned  with  a  coronal  of  light  the  brow  of  the 
far-off  '■  Eagle's  Nest.'  The  memory  of  that  scene,  and  that  day,  will  ever 
haunt  me.  Standing  alone,  upon  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Catskills,  far 
above  the  storm,  with  my  eyes  towards  earth,  and  my  heart  towards 
heaven,  I  felt  the  most  imperishable  emotion  that  God  has  ever  accorded 
me. 

"  Very  faithfully,  my  dear  friend,  your  student, 

"  W.  B." 


Hotel  Practice  in  New  York — An  Infernal  Abuse, 

"  He  was  a  stranger  and  we  took  him  in." 

The  abuses  of  our  profession  demand  the  eyes  of  Argus,  and  the  arms 
of  Briareus.  If  father  Jupiter  paid  that  old  coon  for  guarding  lo  no  better 
than  our  brethren  pay  us  for  watching  over  their  characters,  we  don't  won- 
der Apollo  has  given  so  large  a  number  of  them  to  the  devil.  It  would 
seem  that  "  respectable  gentleman  in  black"  (we  think  our  brethren  have 
selected  a  most  appropriate  color  for  their  dress),  has  given  them  special 
counsel  in  getting  up  the  system  of  practice  at  present  pursued  in  the 
"  Hotel  Practice"  of  our  city.  The  cookery  and  ventilation  in  these  "  mag- 
nificent establishments,"  together  with  the  refined  and  fastidious  palates  of 
a  la.rge  portion  of  the  traveling  public,  afford  uncommon  facilities  for 
practice  upon  their  bodies  and  their  pockets.  The  physician  who  has  given 
a  philosophical  glance  at  the  valiant  trenchermen  engaged  at  their  suppers 
on  board  a  North  River  steamboat,  and  then,  after  fortifying  his  stomach 
with  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  and  his  nose  with  a  piece  of  camphor, 
descended  into  that  "  inferno,"  the  lower  cabin  at  midnight,  has  had  a 
practical  idea  of  the  facilities  for  "  Hotel  Practice."  On  board  the  boat, 
the  patient  spends. but  one  night ;  at  the  hotel  usually  several ;  he  is  gene- 
rally ready  for  practice  by  the  third  night,  when  the  operation  commences. 
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Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  cases  of  sickness  at  these  places  are  cholera  mor- 
bus, demandhig  no  more  than  a  purgative,  with  a  little  laudanum,  or  tinct. 
Hyosciamus,  fresh  air,  and  a  little  light  soup ;  but  getting  considerably 
more,  as  you  shall  see.  The  modern  discoveries  in  "  Hotel  Practice"  may 
be  of  service  to  our  country  readers ;  if  editors  will  give  the  hint,  they 
will  probably  get  no  drinks  gratis  when  they  come  to  the  city. 

A  violent  pull  at  the  bell  summons  the  porter,  who  is  requested  to  bring 
a  doctor  immediately ;  he  may  possibly  be  asked  to  bring  a  gentleman  of 
character;  'tis  all  one,  however,  he  has  received  his  cue  from  the  bar- 
keeper, between  whom  and  the  doctor  there  is  "  an  arrangement."  He 
assures  the  gentleman,  in  the  midst  of  his  writhings  and  groans,  that  Dr. 
Snooks  is  one  of  the  first  medical  men  in  the  city,  whose  skill  has  often 
been  tested  in  the  house  5  the  Esculapian  is  summoned,  and  is  soon  at  the 
bed-side.  The  sick  man  being  in  an  admirable  condition  to  acknowledge 
sympathy,  receives  it  in  abundance,  and  at  suitable  intervals  a  few  calomel 
pills,  and  occasional  reminders  of  the  necessity  of  "  doing  something"  at 
a  lower  portion  of  his  intestinal  tract.  He  is  regaled  at  suitable  intervals 
with  a  joke,  a  little  laudanum,  and  peppermint  or  camphor,  with  a  few 
drops  from  a  wonderful  little  bottle,  which  the  doctor  takes  from  his  side 
pocket ;  he  is  learnedly  informed  that  the  "  primae  vife  must  be  cleared 
out."  This  is  very  satisfactory,  and  convinces  him  of  the  doctor's  intelli- 
gence. The  window  is  judiciously  closed,  for  fear  of  his  "  taking  cold.'* 
The  doctor  endures  the  poisoned  atmosphere,  which  has  mainly  produced 
the  attack,  by  the  aid  of  an  occasional  escape  and  visit  at  the  bar,  or  a 
drink  from  his  pocket  pistol,  and  a  walk  in  the  hall.  Towards  morning,  if 
nature  be  merciful,  and  the  pills  be  retained,  relief  follows.  If  the  patient 
were  now  let  alone,  and  could  get  a  little  fresh  air,  some  clean  and  simple 
meat  broth,  and  the  attention  of  a  mother,  a  wife,  or  a  sister,  he  would  be 
out  next  day ; — but  this  is  no  part  of  our  philanthropist's  plan ;  it  would'nt 
pay  house-rent  and  horse-keep,  and  servants'  hire.  He  is  therefore  well 
dosed  for  three  days,  to  overcome  "  the  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  ;"  mustard  plasters  are  liberally  used,  and  he  may  thank  heaven  if 
he  escapes  leeching  and  blistering.  When  he  evinces  a  disposition  to  bolt, 
and  relates  his  former  experience  in  a  similar  case,  where  he  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  any  one  but  his  poor  country  doctor,  (^v•ho,  of 
course,  knew  nothing,  and  had  only  one  old  horse,  and  neither  rent  nor 
servants  to  pay,)  he  is  frightened  with  tales  of  the  "  epidemic  condition 
of  the  air  in  the  production  of  dysentery,  and  several  severe  cases  now 
under  treatment,"  &;c.  &c.,  with  the  story  of  Mr.  So-and-so,  who  "  was 
doing  very  well  till  he  insisted  on  going  home,  where  he  speedily  died," 
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&;c.  &c.  Another  week's  treatment  with  tonics,  is  the  consequence  of 
this  rascality,  and  a  bill  of  |50  or  |75,  per  centage  to  the  bar-keeper  off. 
Those  who  come  to  the  city  with  chronic  diseases,  desiring  to  submit  to 
the  treatment  of  some  gentleman  previously  selected,  generally  escape 
this  miserable  rascality  ;  by  no  means,  however,  without  hints  and  inuen- 
does  of  the  superior  skill  of  their  favorite  physician,  who  may,  however, 
never  in  his  life  have  seen  or  treated  such  a  case  as  the  one  at  hand.  There 
is  not  a  practical  man  in  this  city,  of  any  character,  who  is  not  perfectly 
aware  of  the  truth  of  this  expose,  and  we  most  earnestly  hope  this  state- 
ment will  be  extensively  copied.  Our  editorial  friends  could  not  better 
serve  the  cause  of  humanity.     More  of  this  anon. 


The  new  Treatment  for  Piles. 


In  a  preceding  article  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  Piles,  we  promised 
a  statement  of  the  results  of  several  cases  under  treatment  by  Nitric  Acid. 
It  has  entirely  fulfilled  the  sanguine  expectations  excited  by  the  British 
Surgeons  who  published  the  numerous  notices  in  their  journals ;  and  we 
may  now  congratulate  ourselves  that  it  can  justly  be  numbered  with  the 
most  valuable  modern  improvements,  and  take  the  place  of  those  far  more 
painful  and  by  no  means  as  certain  methods,  viz.,  the  ligature  and  excision  ; 
these  may  henceforth  be  numbered  with  the  obsolete  facts  of  surgery. 
We  speak  advisedly  on  the  subject  after  fifteen  years'  trial  of  the  old 
methods,  and  the  invention  of  several  instruments  to  facilitate  these  op- 
erations ;  we  were  never  satisfied  with  our  own,  nor  the  operations  of  far 
better  men  than  ourselves,  from  Dr.  Bushe,  downwards.  Surgeons  com- 
monly assured  us  in  their  books  and  in  the  colleges,  that  when  there  were 
many  piles,  only  two  or  three  required  the  ligature,  and  the  rest  would 
disappear.  This  assurance  practical  experience  proves  absurd ;  the  small 
ones  often  grow  the  faster  when  the  large  ones  are  destroyed,  as  doubtless 
many  of  our  readers  are  perfectly  aware.  The  acid  admits  in  careful 
hands  of  very  complete  application,  and  that  with  great  rapidity,  to  the 
apex  of  the  smallest  hemorrhoid,  which  a  single  application  will  always 
destroy  ;  the  larger  ones  may  require  two  or  three  ;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  second  and  subsequent  applications  are  nearly  painless, 
because  the  first  has  corrugated  the  part  and  deadened  the  sensibility  of 
the  nerves  ;  the  speculum  of  course  is  necessary  for  those  that  extend  far 
up  the  gut ;  the  hemorrhoids  may  be  extruded,  however,  by  the  patient's 
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voluntary  eifort,  and  by  skillful  lateral  pressure  with  the  fingers.  As  soon 
as  the  surface  of  the  piles  on  one  side  are  whitened  by  the  caustic  applied 
with  a  little  bit  of  sponge  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat,  attached  to  a 
gold  probe,  and  taking  great  care  that  it  only  touches  about  half  of  each 
hemorrhoidal  projection,  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  a  solution  of  soda  will  in 
a  moment  neutralize  the  acid,  and  allow  that  side  of  the  gut  to  be 
pressed  apart  from  the  other,  where  the  same  process-  must  be  gone 
through ;  on  the  second  day,  another  application  must  be  made  to  any 
pile  which  may  seem  to  require  it.  Should  the  surgeon,  through  care- 
lessness, allow  any  of  the  acid  to  drain  down  between  the  bases  of  the 
piles  or  down  the  raphe,  he  may,  by  pressing  a  small  piece  of  sponge 
saturated  with  the  soda  solution  and  held  in  the  cleft  with  the  forefinger, 
neutralize  it  at  once.  Should  the  patient  suffer  much  at  the  first  applica- 
tion, a  hundred  drops  of  laudanum,  or  thirty  of  Majendie's  solution  of 
morphine  may  be  given  him ;  a  suppository  of  opium  will  also  give  ease. 
We  consider  every  case  of  piles  perfectly  curable  by  this  method,  and  that 
no  surgeon  is  henceforth  justifiable  in  using  the  knife  or  scissors  unless 
for  condylomatous  or  solid  tumors. 


An  answer  to  our  Fair   Con-espondents, 

The  various  articles  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages 
of  this  journal  on  the  physical  education  of  woman,  have  elicited  a  curious 
contrariety  of  opinion  amongst  the  fairer  portion  of  its  readers  ;  whilst^ 
some  have  seemed  to  be  heartily  pleased,  as  appears  by  the  letters  with 
which  they  have  honored  us,  others  have  been  deeply  offended.  On  one 
occasion  we  made  a  reply  intended  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  a  fair  corre- 
spondent touching  our  own  domestic  position  and  its  concomitant  trials 
and  comforts.  This  seemed  satisfactory  at  the  time,  and  we  hoped  it 
would  be  taken  for  granted  in  future,  that  we  had  given  those  hostages 
to  fortune  which  are  usually  considered  to  entitle  our  sex  to  an  opinion 
touching  the  value  of  one  half  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  compared  to  the  same 
when  joined  with  its  mate — ^but  it  seems  we  were  out  in  our  reckoning  by 
a  long  shot :  missives  by  the  dozen  have  flowed  in  upon  us  of  every 
scent  and  hue,  from  the  delicate  petal  of  the  rose,  to  that  of  the  blue 
vault  whence  the  love  and  the  war  star  look  down  upon  their  worshipers ; 
and  some  of  a  palpably  verdant  hue,  savoring  of  that  naughty  passion  so 
destriictive  to  beauty  ;  some  of  sulphurous  yellow,  and  reminding  us  of 
the  wintry  leaf,  and  other   uncomfortable   anticipations  hereafter ;    and 
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one — (only  one)- — bearing  an  unmistakable  impression  of  the  "vile  weed 
that  rots  itself  on  Lethe's  wharf !"  Yes — sweet  reader,  pity  us  !  when 
with  eager  haste  and  trembling  hand  we  had  applied  our  penknife  (not 
the  scalpel)  so  as  to  preserve  the  seal  (it  ought  to  have  been  a  nettle), 
the  very  first  impression  that  greeted  our  olfactory  and  our  optic  nerves 
at  the  same  moment,  was  the  smell  of  snufF  and  its  corroborating  assur- 
ance, a  digital  impression  of  maccoboy  on  the  coideur ,  de  rose  contents  ! 
These  were  impressive  and  eloquent  reminders  of  the  austere  misery  of 
single  life  and  the  inevitable  fate  that  awaited  us  and  all  the  tribe  of 
"  womiin-haters,"  if  we  were  not  already  past  hope ;  yet  it  fell  like 
wintry  snow  upon  our  heart,  and  begot  no  response  save  the  applica- 
tion of  a  handkerchief  to  our — nose,  and  a  hearty  sneeze. 

Alas !  brightest  and  best  \i.e.  if  you  don't  snuff],  we  fear  your  remon- 
strances are  all  in  vain ;  we  are  no  misogamist,  however,  and  although  'tis 
long  since,  we  distinctly  remember  a  certain  little  hand  thrust  into  our 
tea ;  and  it  yet  gladdens  our  wintry  heart  with  sweet  memories  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven.  The  other  half  of  the  pair  of  scissors,  too  ;  though,  alas ! 
badly  matched — when  we  look  at  both  our  jewels,  we  would  rather  think 
of  them  as  the  mother  of  pearl  handle  to  the  steel  paper  folder  on  our 
desk ;  if  it  please  you  then,  dear  ladies,  let  it  be  so  arranged  in  your  im- 
agination, and  allow  us  to  appropriate  the  harder  part  to  ourselves ; 
though  truth  to  say,  when  we  review  our  naughty  book,  we  think  the 
blade  would  have  cut  more  smoothly,  could  it  have  caught  a  little  more 
influence  from  the  handle.  However  thankful  for  your  favors,  we 
may  not  turn  back  even  from  such  fair  foes ;  yet  like  the  Roman  rob- 
bers when  the  lovely  Sabines  were  secured,  the  cords  will  but  be  trans- 
ferred, and  the  conquered  lead  the  conqueror  in  far  more  enduring  yet 
willing  chains ;  but  it  is  the  affections  only  we  would  yield,  not  the  judg- 
ment ;  'tis  here  we  want  in  woman  the  other  half  the  scissors  ;  matrimony 
should  be  considered  an  equal  joint  stock  partnership  ;  the  gains  and  the 
losses  to  be  equally  divided ;  if  desirous  of  escaping  failure  and  transmit- 
ting a  character  of  any  value  to  our  successors,  we  must  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  the  laws  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 


To  our  Cotemporary  of  Nashville. 


Thanes  for  your  compliment,  amiable  confrere.  Your  cautions  are 
worthy  of  a  sound  surgical  head,  and  a  heart  in  its  normal  state ;  the 
point  of  our  remarks,  however,  lay  in  the  point  of  the  abscess  :  without 
that,  we  would  have  been  slow  to  use  the  point  of  our  lancet ;  we  should 
have  expected  to  be  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  pus. 
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TJie  Scientific  Surgery  of  the  Ear. 

We  hail  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  return  to  this  city  of  Professor 
James  AVebster,  of  Geneva  College,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  resumincr 
exclusively  a  branch  of  surgery  to  which  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  at- 
tention during  his  long  professional  career,  and  in  which  he  had  so  much 
success  in  many  remarkable  cases,  twelve  years  ago,  in  this  city.  Dr.  W., 
from  the  minute  knowledge  of  that  delicate  organ,  acquired  during  a 
twenty  years'  Professorship  of  Anatomy,  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  its  diseases :  and  we  cordially  hope  the  profession  in  general, 
who  almost  invariably  wish  to  avoid  the  treatment  of  these  most  trouble- 
some cases,  will  give  him  that  liberal  countenance  and  support  he  so 
richly  merits,  as  the  best  means  of  checking  the  disgraceful  quackery  so 
rife  in  our  city. 


Palmer  S  Co.^s  Artificial  Leg,  Spring fi£ld,  Massachicsetfs. 

The  success  of  this  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanism  in  carrying  off 
the  gold  medal  at  the  World's  Fair  of  London,  and  the  testimonials  of 
praise  from  all  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  that  city,  is  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  Orthopedic  mechanism.  With  the  highest  def- 
erence for  their  opinions,  and  the  most  thorough  conviction  of  its  great 
excellence,  derived  from  the  numerous  certificates  of  those  who  use  them, 
we  have  nevertheless  examined  with  care  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  constructed.  When  the  courteous  and  gentlemanly  Dr.  Hudson  (one 
of  the  partners)  had  fully  explained  to  us  the  mechanism,  we  were  at  no 
loss  to  understand  the  surprising  harmony  of  its  action,  with  the  sound  limb. 
In  the  best  of  those  hitherto  made,  any  one  possessing  the  most  moderate 
perception  could  not  fail  to  detect  the  artificial  nature  of  the  motion.  In- 
deed, in  almost  every  one  of  them  there  is  a  necessity  for  so  marked  an 
effort  in  planting  the  artificial  limb,  and  swinging  the  body  and  the  sound 
one  around  before  taking  another  step,  that  nothing  short  of  a  grand  spring 
halt  is  the  consequence.  In  the  Palmer  Leg,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  the 
joints  so  constructed,  that  the  foot  may  be  as  noiselessly  placed  on  the  floor 
as  the  natural  limb :  whilst  the  toes,  the  ankle,  and  the  knee-joint  seem  to 
give  almost  a  sensitive  consent  to  their  natural  succession  of  action,  quite 
surprising  and  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  actual  use. 
Even  whilst  holding  the  limb  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  by  the 
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socket  for  the  reception  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  thigh,  and  placing 
the  foot  upon  the  carpet,  no  sooner  does  the  doctor  raise  the  limb  than  the 
acute  observer  sees  the  unfailing  principle,  and  he  is  only  inclined  to 
question  the  solidity  of  its  structure.  On  this  point  nothing  is  desirable 
that  is  not  fully  attained :  whilst  the  perfect  naturalness  and  high  finish 
of  the  limb  take  away  all  repulsiveness  in  its  appearance.  It  is  a  triumph 
of  mechanical  skill  of  which  our  country  may  be  proud,  and  places  the 
profession  and  the  unfortunate,  under  the  highest  obligation  to  the  mechanic 
arts.  We  shall  not  fail  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  limb  to  all  who  may 
require  it. 


Ricord's  Illustrations  of  Syphilitic  Diseases,  360  pages  quarto,  with  fifty 
large  plates,  comprising  one  hundred  and  seventeen  graphic  illustrations. 
A.  Hart,  late  Carey  &  Hart,  126  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

This  superb  work,  comprising  an  admirably  condensed  history  of 
Syphilis,  and  the  only  complete  set  of  illustrations  ever  published,  is  a  boon 
of  priceless  value  to  the  practitioner  and  student ;  although  it  can  never 
be  over-estimated  by  the  city  practitioner,  it  is  still  more  valuable  to  those 
gentlemen  who  practice  in  small  towns,  because  they  are  not  so  familiar 
with  these  diseases  as  to  avoid  occasionally  committing  serious  errors. 
Many  an  unfortunate  has  had  his  constitution  ruined  by  mercury,  who 
never  would  have  taken  a  grain  of  it  had  his  physician  closely  studied  this 
book.  Full  one-half  of  the  victims  might  be  cured  by  the  abortive 
method,  which  in  the  earliest  stage  insures  an  instantaneous  cure  in  the 
hands  of  the  well  read  and  practical  surgeon :  there  is  certainly  not  one 
case  in  ten  that  does  not  admit  of  cure  within  five  days  of  the  infection 
without  a  particle  of  medicine  :  the  indications  for  this  are  clearly  set 
forth  in  this  superb  volume.  We  consider  the  work  of  more  value 
than  any  single  volume  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  medical  press,  and 
our  distinguished  countryman  second  only  in  fame  to  Jenner  himself. 
If  our  ignorant  city  legislators  had  read  it,  that  enlightened  man.  Judge 
Daly,  of  our  city,  would  have  been  better  appreciated,  when  he  made  his 
suggestion  regarding  the  registration  and  police  supervision  of  the  public 
women.  In  none  but  a  community  of  snobs  and  hypocrites  would  such 
a  measure  ever  be  overlooked  till  a  city  contained  more  than  h?Jf  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants  ;  if  it  were  rigidly  done,  many  a  wretched  mother,  with 
her  blood-poisoned  and  unborn  child,  would  not  call  upon  God  to  spare 
her  its  living  smile,  and  to  let  her  fill  one  grave  with  her  offspring. 
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Surgeon's  Splints  and  Improved  Apparatus  for  Fractures.     B.  Welch  & 
Co.,  Lakeville,  Salisbury,  Conn. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  Welch  a  complete  set  of  this  most  scien- 
tific and  satisfactory  apparatus. 

If  we  have  occasion  to  revere  the  surgical  science  of  England,  France, 
and  America,  and  to  bow  with  reverence  to  their  great  teachers,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  genius  of  our  own  countrymen,  in  applying  the 
great  practical  principles  they  develop  to  the  casualties  of  mechanic  and 
rural  life  '?  The  first  tells  us  the  great  physiological  principles  which  should 
guide  us  in  attempting  to  save  a  limb,  and  the  cautions  to  be  observed  ere 
we  pronounce  it  incurable ;  the  second  gives  us  almost  a  living  substitute 
from  the  work,  bench  !  Scarcely  have  we  been  able  to  realize  the  wonder 
of  the  Palmer  leg,  when  Dr.  Welch  spreads  before  us  for  every  conceiva- 
ble variety  of  fracture,  the  most  beautiful  and  comprehensive  apparatus 
that  ever  delighted  the  eye  of  the  conservative  surgeon,  or  the  practical 
mechanic.  The  truth  is,  we  lack  words  to  express  our  admiration  of  it. 
Extremely  light,  wonderfully  simple,  and  adaptive,  capable  of  elongation 
and  shortening  to  any  required  extent,  for  every  limb  in  the  body — knee- 
caps, and  elbow-joints,  wrists,  ribs,  sternum,  clavicles,  and  every  other 
part,  are  kept  in  any  required  position,  and  accessible  in  a  moment  by 
loosing  a  single  strap,  whilst  the  inexpressible  comfort  of  a  change  of  posi- 
tion, even  to  mounting  on  crutches,  is  immediately  attainable.  All  is  as 
beautifully  made,  and  as  simple  in  its  uses  and  adaptation  as  a  gentleman's 
toilette  case.  A  single  box,  one  foot  by  two,  contains  the  whole,  and  a 
beautiful  and  highly  creditable  essay  on  fractures,  and  some  complete 
drawings  of  the  mode  of  application,  render  the  whole  affair  a  most 
acceptable  present,  for  which  we  return  Dr.  Welch  our  hearty  thanks  and 
congratulations.  Many  a  limb  will  be  saved  by  it  from  the  amputating 
knife,  when  it  is  thoroughly  known  throughout  our  country.  We  subjoin 
Dr.  Welch's  card  : — 

"  These  Splints,  composed  of  alternate  thin  layers  of  wood  and  gutta  percha, 
are  in  the  form  of  light,  firm,  elastic,  and  durable  cases  or  coverings,  fitted  to  the 
^art  for  which  they  are  designed.  To  adapt  them  to  the  limbs  of  individuals 
difi'ering  in  form  or  size,  the  Splints  may  be  made  sufficiently  flexible  by  im- 
mersing them,  for  a  few  minutes,  in  steam  or  hot  water,  and  they  will  again 
harden  and  become  unyielding  as  before,  as  soon  as  cold.  There  is  connected 
with  the  Splints  apparatus  to  maintain  any  required  position  of  the  joints,  and 
for  permanent  extension  in  Fractures  of  the  Thigh. 

J^®^' Orders  directed  to  the  Manufacturers  will  be  immediately  answered, 
and  articles  may  be  forwarded,  as  directed,  by  express  or  the  Harlem  or  Housa- 
tonic  Railroads. 

"  For  sale  by  RUSHTON,  CLARK  &  CO.,  No.  273  Broadway,  New  York;' 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  GALVANISM. 


Galvani's  wife  with  sickness  spent, 

For  food  expressed  a  wish  ; 
A  hunting  frogs  the  good  man  went 
To  make  a  savory  dish. 
All  honor  to  Galvani, 
For  o'er  the  country  ran  he 
Through  muddy  hogs,  a  hunting  frogs 
To  nourish  Dame  Galvani. 

When  with  the  nerves  of  limbs  exposed 

Metals  in  contact  came, 
A  world  of  science  was  disclosed, 
And  universal  fame, 

To  virtuous  Galvani, 
Ingenious  Galvani, 
Be  always  kind,  and  bear  in  mind 
The  triumphs  of  Galvani. 


Had  not  the  faithful  husband  sought 

To  soothe  a  wife  adored. 
The  frogs  for  soup  had  not  been  caught, 
Nor  science  been  explored 

By  great  and  good  Galvani, 
Uxorious  Galvani, 
All  those  who  wive  should  ever  strive 
To  imitate  Galvani. 

Oh  ye  who  matrimonial  sway. 

And  tender  smiles  regard. 
Let  kindness  rule  by  night  and  day, 
And  reap  a  rich  reward. 
All  honor  to  Galvnni, 
Aflectionate  Galvani, 
Those  who  have  strife  in  married  life. 
Should  think  upon  Galvani.       W.  C.  W 


AH !  RHEUMATIC  SHE  DAM  SNAPPS. 

This  is  a  great  country,  and  New  York's  the  biggest  part  of  it ;  and  if  any- 
body denies  it,  we  beg  him  to  read  the  advertisement  of  Udolpho  Wolfe 
on  our  cover ;  there  is  a  proverb  about  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing ;  and  we 
read  of  "the  traps  and  gins"  of  the  devil,  and  of  their  great  success  in 
catching  sinners ;  we  don't  mean  to  insinuate  a  word  against  such  glorious 
liquor  as  the  doctors  pronounce  Mr.  Wolfe's  "  Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps." 
We  felt  a  leetle  rheumatic  afore  we  took  it ;  but  it  cured  us — and  we  hope  Shiedam 
isn't  a  naughty  word,  and  that  it  contains  no  insinuations  against  the  sex. 
Our  head  snapps  a  little,  but  that  we  suppose  is  owing  to  the  operation  of  the 
gin.  Victor  Hugo  gives  a  high-faluting  notion  of  a  gin  when  he's  comin  on, 
and  when  he's  goin  off,  only  he  spells  'em  a  little  differently,  and  he  seems  to  be 
afraid  of  the  critturs.  "  Oh,  heaven,  the  deadly  sound  of  the  Djinn's  fearful  cry — 
quick  'neath  the  spiral  round,  of  the  deep  stair  case  fly !  Each  deadly  Djinn, 
dark  child  of  fright,  of  death  and  sin,  speeds  its  wild  flight."  We  dare  say, 
when  a  man  is  a  leetle  under  the  influence,  he  does  go  down  stairs  in  a  some- 
what spiral  manner,  and  the  gin  may  hasten  his  own  flight  a  little ;  as  to  the 
"  gettin  up  stairs,"  that 's  a  matter  that,  "  gmerly  speakin,"  we  should  suppose  re- 
quired a  little  more  consideration.  Mr.  Wolfe  says  in  his  circular  to  the  doc- 
tors, '•  it  may  be  taken  with  a  little  hot  water  and  sugar  ;"  we  are  thankful  for 
the  hint,  but  a  little  doubtful  of  its  necessity,  "  specially  to  "  the  venerable  and 
experienced  part  of  the  faculty,  see  the  certificate  of  one  of  them  in  the  New 
York  Medical  Journal ;  he,  however,  is  quite  an  old  Cock.  It  makes  an  admir- 
able medicine  in  the  hands  "of  the  judicious  physician,"  and  a  powerful 
weapon  in  opposing  disease.  We  doubt  very  much  whether  David's  sling, 
when  he  killed  Goliah,  was  half  as  powerful. 
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ORIGINAL  OPINION  OF  THE  SCALPEL. 

The  following  was  sent  to  us  in  a  letter  as  a  verbatim  expression  of  opinion 
respecting  the  quality  of  our  knife,  by  a  western  physician,  now  a  farmer,  at  a 
medical  supper,  prefacing  a  toast,  for  which  we  heartily  thank  our  friend,  though 
undeserved  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  encouraging  ]  we  need  the  sympathy  of  honest 
men,  aye,  and  we  value  it  too,  if  our  back  bone  be  anchylosed.  "  Gentlemen,  I 
know  something  of  the  Scalpel  and  its  Editor,  and  his  brethren  in  New  York.  I 
was  thar  when  the  first  Number  appeared,  immediately  after  its  editor  had  flaxed 
out  the  professor  of  gas,  as  David  M.  Reese  calls  him  ]  and  if  you  would  have 
believed  the  conservatives,  they  received  it  with  perfect  contempt ;  aye,  with  a 
diarrhea  of  indifference ;  but  they  soon  found  its  editor  was  a  man  who  never 
said  fail ;  that  his  back  bone  was  anchylosed  as  to  hard  work,  and  his  journal  a 
perfect  hedge  fence  of  ideas,  with  the  thorns  outward  ;  and  a  sort  of  democracy 
about  it  that  could  never  die.  It  takes  hold  on  the  diaphragm,  aye,  gentlemen, 
and  the  heart  too,  and  Til  miss  my  guess  most  confoundedly  if  that  infernal 
monster,  regular  quackery  in  New  York,  isn't  wide  awake  enough  by  this  time 
to  find  an  anaconda  round  its  writhing  body  and  its  many  heads,  that  will  im- 
prove and  elevate  his  brethren  more  than  its  editor  ever  expected :  for  the  only 
fault  I  feel  inclined  to  find  with  him  is  his  want  of  faith  in  humanity,  and,  I 
was  going  to  say,  in  God,  until  I  thought  of  his  article  on  the  infidelity  of  medi- 
cal men,  and  the  scene  I  will  now  relate  of  a  poor  dying  girl,  in  which  I  first 
discovered  I  had  a  soul  to  be  saved.  I  hope  he  will  tell  it  some  day,  and  give 
his  readers  a  chance  to  understand  the  other  side  of  his  character."  Then  fol- 
lowed a  touching  narrative,  of  a  scene  we  shall  ever  hold  sacred  to  memory  ;  as 
told  by  our  excellent  and  quaint  friend  we  cannot  give  it,  because  he  gives  us 
credit  for  what  we  never  felt ;  but  we  do  not  differ  so  much  after  all ;  we  will 
weave  it  in  our  scenes  of  early  life,  in  some  future  number.  Gentlemen  abroad, 
give  us  your  own  experience  ;  the  world  say  we  are  brutes  in  feeling  ;  but  it  is 
false  ]  we  are  not  all  hypocrites ;  that's  it.  We  will  cheerfully  embody  in  our 
pages  any  scenes  illustrative  of  real  life,  however  quaintly  told ;  be  not  par- 
ticular in  the  manner  •  we  want  the  heart. 


FOREGONE  CONCLUSIONS  DANGEROUS. 

Some  time  since  we  chanced  to  be  in  the  office  of  a  friend,  who  is  excessively 
fond  of  demonstrating  on  his  patient's  persons  the  wondrous  results  of  his  treat- 
ment, pointing  with  his  finger,  as  doctors  will  do  on  their  paupers,  at  various 
regions  of  the  body,  and  assuring  the  listener  that  a  most  "  charming  result" 
had  followed  the  administration  of  such  and  such  remedies ;  he  had  thus  gone 
through  with  several  of  his  many  applicants,  ostentatiously  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair, when  to  our  infinite  amusement  one  of  the  victims,  whose  eyes,  poor  fellow, 
looked  as  though  he  had  paid  his  devoirs  most  liberally  to  Bacchus,  but  never- 
theless were  sufficiently  expressive  to  indicate  his  amazement  at  being  charged 
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with  the  ingestion  of  quinine  and  blue  pill  in  herculean  doses,  administered  at 
various  times  by  the  doctor,  arose  from  the  chair  when  the  lecture  was  concluded, 
and  very  respectfully  presented  the  doctor  with  a  bill  for  sundry  items  of 
clothing,  and  a  request  for  immediate  settlement !  The  doctor  had  in  his  zeal  to 
instruct  us,  totally  mistaken  the  patient,  who  assured  him  that  he  had  never 
"  been  there  before."     The  effect  was  irresistible. 


A  SMALL  VOICE  FROM  KEOKUK 

There  is  a  little  man  in  Keokuk,  who  seems  to  have  taken  David  and  our- 
selves under  his  special  care.  In  the  "  Western  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal "  ! 
we  find  the  following  small  piping  note,  way  down-tail,  at  the  latter  eend  of  a 
very  original  number  of  that  brilliant  journal  for  September. 

"  Medical  Politics  of  New  York. — There  seems  to  be  no  city  in  the  Union 
where  professional  bickerings  and  animosities  have  gone  so  far  as  in  the  great 
metropolis.  Every  man's  hand  seems  to  be  against  his  neighbor,  and  even  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  physicians — whose  claims  to  respect  are  every 
where  else  acknowledged,  seem  not  to  escape  the  general  strife.  We  know  but 
little  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy  carried  on  between  the  New  York  Gazette 
and  Scalpel  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Northern  Lancet  on  the  other,  but  if  the 
parties  were  content  to  select  some  medical  topic  for  discussion,  and  then  enter 
the  arena  animated  by  a  generous  spirit  of  emulation,  medical  science  would  not 
suffer  thereby." 

Why,  my  dear  little  friend,  you  can't  make  a  silken  pecuniary  receptacle  out 
of  the  auriculated  scrofular  appendage  of  an  obscene  quadruped !  besides,  are 
you  quite  sure  they  are  all  honorable  men  ] — it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
older  men  grow,  the  wickeder  they  become ;  you  mind  the  science,  "  Keokuk," 
we'U  take  care  of  the  Phenomenon  and  his  journal. 


GREAT  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  EYE. 

One  would  think,  from  the  newspapers,  that  some  of  our  professed  oculists  were 
first  cousins  to  the  Witch  of  Endor.  We  published  an  account  some  time  since 
of  one  of  them  attempting  to  attach  the  cornea  of  a  pig  to  the  eye  of  a  poor 
scrofulous  creature,  who  had  lost  his  own  by  starvation,  and  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  they  soon  attempted  to  glaze  one  with  a  watch-glass.  They  poke 
down  lenses  indiscriminately  at  the  old  eye  infirmary,  and  it's  but  fair  they  should 
start  something  new  at  the  new  institution. 


THE  PHENOMENON  FOR  EUROPE. 

Since  the  issue  of  our  last  No.  the  faculty  have  advised  the  Phenomenon  to  go 
to  Europe  for  a  few  years.  'Tis  a  capital  notion ;  we  suggest  a  balloon  for  the 
voyage;  gas  would  be  handy;  let  him  take  his  journal,  and  occasionally  open 
his  mouth  in  the  car ;  'twould  answer  every  purpose. 
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PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS. 

We  have  received  the  following  characteristic  note  from  our  friend  Parr, 
cracker  baker,  —  Orange  street,  accompanying  a  box  of  various  kinds  of  his 
excellent  commodity  :  "  Will  Dr.  Dixon  oblige  his  friend  by  receiving  a  box  of 
'  Parrs  Life  Pills,'  and  not  be  so  severe  on  them  as  he  is  on  some  other  articles  of 
quackery  in  his  sharp  journal."  They  don't  need  it,  friend  Parr  •  we  doubt 
much  if  you  would  have  made  the  fortune  you  have,  by  your  namesake's  talents; 
you  lack  the  chief  requisite — roguery. 


A  NEW  CURRENCY:  THE  MAINE  LAW. 

A  SPECULATING  young  gentleman  writcs  from  Maine  to  one  of  our  colleges  that 
he  has  been  unexpectedly  caught  by  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  pretty  good  brandy  in  his  cellar,  and  as  he  is  out  of  cash  and  employment, 
requests  to  know  if  the  faculty  will  receive  the  article  in  payment  for  tickets,  as 
he  has  concluded  to  occupy  the  winter  in  the  study  of  medicine  !  The  President 
being  a  temperance  man,  a  difficulty  presented  itself,  which  was  overcome  by  the 
discovery  that  the  Janitor  was  not. 


MEDICAL  SPELLING  SIGNIFICANT. 

In  one  of  our  cotemporaries,  the  leading  article,  on  the  removal  of  the  Crista 
Galli,  after  a  mechanical  injury,  is  headed  "  Removal  of  the  Christa  Galli ;" 
Another,  speaking  of  the  lithotomy  or  calculus  forceps,  hath  it  "  the  calculous 
forceps."  The  classical  scholar  will  at  once  perceive  th^  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  error  in  the  first ;  the  second  error  presents  us  the  curiosity  of  a  stone 
forceps !     We  always  supposed  iron  the  most  suitable  material. 


It  was  our  intention  to  have  given  in  this  number  an  analysis  of  the  lecture 
of  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  at  the  University  IMedical  De- 
partment, for  which  we  were  indicted  for  a  libel  after  a  dinner  given  to  John 
McKeon,  at  the  Astor  House :  together  with  the  brief  prepared  by  us  for  the 
occasion,  which  frightened  the  District  Attorney  and  his  aid,  and  induced  them, 
after  three  ineffectual  attempts  by  us  to  force  them  to  a  trial,  most  disgracefully 
to  abandon  the  attempt.  Also,  the  Letters  of  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  Mr.  Otis  Clapp,  respecting  their  share 
of  the  honors,  and  the  publication  of  their  memorable  and  manly  card.  We  have 
heard  a  letter  lately  announcing  their  sympathy ;  for  which  we  are  deeply 
indebted :  we  shall  give  them  a  little  of  our  own  in  return.  It  is  now  five 
years  since  the  transaction,  and  the  latter  parties  have  slept  long  enough  on  their 
laurels.  We  will  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  medico-literary  honor  and  dig- 
nity in  our  next,  that  will  prove  a  match  for  the  Phenomenon  himself 
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Art.  CXL. — Instinctive  ideas  of  Creative  Power  ;  the  red  globules  of  the  blood; 
when  and  how  formed;  early  substitute  for  lungs  in  the  Chick;  uses  of  the 
red  and  ivhite  globules  :  what  is  the  life  cell:  lohence  is  God? 

Visions  of  God  came  o'er  me,  and  I  saw 
Wide  open  laid  the  book  of  Nature's  law  ; 
High  o'er  its  page,  in  awful  grandeur  sate 
Supreme  intelligence  in  Heavenly  state. 

Whilst  the  Persian  bows  his  face  in  silent  adoration  towards  the  Sun, 
the  Mohammedan  reverently  salutes  the  East  as  nricst  acceptable  to  the 
Deity  in  his  thank-offering,  and  the  North  American  Indian  addresses  the 
same  glorious  Orb  of  light  and  life,  as  the  signet  of  the  Great  Spirit  who 
watches  over  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  the  departed,  the  Modern 
Theosophist,  as  he  retails  his  small  samples  of  sectarian  selfishness,  with 
a  self-satisfied  assurance  of  their  superiority  to  those  of  his  neighbors,  and 
a  pious  upturning  of  the  eyes  and  windy  suspiration,  gravely  and  self- 
complacently  regrets  the  irreligion  of  the  unfortunate  disciples  of  Escula- 
pius  and  Harvey,  and  whilst  he  hopes  that  "  God'  in  his  mysterious  pro- 
vidence, will  yet  open  the  gates  of  Heaven  to  the  wretched  infidel,"  he 
fails  not  to  make  him  the  unwilling  and  distressed  recipient  of  the  thrice 
told  tale  of  his  corporeal  woes,  and  characteristic  fear  of  death.  Trul}-, 
the  nations  which  we,  in  our  vanity,  call  heathen,  should  put  our  quarrel- 
some Theologians  to  the  blush  for  the  sublime  simplicity  of  their  recogni- 
tion of  that  great  truth,  which  medical  men  acknowledge,  not  only  from 
the  same  instinctive  conviction,  but  by  reason  of  the  very  nature  of  their 
pursuits. 

We  have  again  introduced  our  subject  with  a  defense  of  our  profession 
from  the  aspersions  of  that  self  satisfied  sanctity,  that  contents  itself  with 
a  wretched  formula  of  piety,  and,  like  the  Pharisee,  in  all  its  actions, 
thanks  God  that  it  is  better  than  others.     Think  for  one  moment,  reader, 
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what  feelings  of  indignant  scorn  must  be  excited  within  the  breast  of  that 
man,  perhaps  a  father — a  father  who  has  closed  in  death  the  eyes  of  a 
child — it  may  be  an  only  child — a  wife  or  mother,  dear  to  him  on  earth 
as  the  hope  of  a  reunion  with  them  ho^^eafter — think  what  feelings  of  con- 
temptuous pity  must  be  excited  within  his  breast  for  the  mental  condition 
of  the  poor  creature  who  asks  him,  as  we  have  lately,  been  asked  by  one 
of  them, — "  What  have  you  to  do  with  such  things  1  you  know  you  don't 
believe  a  word  of  them."  And  is  our  moral  w^orth  and  responsibility  to 
be  determined  by  men  who  cannot  expand  their  intellectual  vision  beyond 
a  pile  of  bricks  and  mortar,  fifty  by  a  hundred  feet,  and  the  teachings  of  a 
leader  that  finds  his  account  in  constant  appeals  to  their  superstitious  fears, 
and  in  quenching  the  earliest  glimmer  of  intellect  with  the  funeral  pall  of 
a  benighted  and  sectarian  theosophy  1 

No  man  should  attempt  to  teach  the  will  of  God,  till  he  becomes  fami- 
liar with  the  laws  that  govern,  and  the  phenomena  that  accompany  the 
earliest  development  of  his  body:  there  it  is  written  in  letters  of  living 
light !  obey  the  laws  of  the  body  and  you  obey  the  will  of  its  Creator  ! 
Least  of  all,  should  he  attempt  to  instruct  a  physician,  who,  though  hum- 
ble his  attainments,  from  education  and  his  daily  pursuits,  is  brought 
into  the  closest  relations  with  human  structure  and  frailty,  and whose  aspi- 
rations for  a  better  state,  and  admiration  of  the  great  leader  who  has 
taught  us  how  to  attain  it,  ought  not,  one  would  think,  to  be  diminished 
by  the  privilege  of  daily  study  of  poor  humanity  in  its  multiplied  afflic- 
tions ;  afflictions,  be  it  noted,  and  we  speak  what  all  our  profession  know 
to  be  the  truth,  that  none  bear  with  less  fortitude  than  the  class  we  have 
attempted  to  portray  through  our  questioner.  Every  man  amongst  us, 
whose  moral  nature  is  not  debased  in  common  with  a  bodily  organism 
derived  from  ancestors  who  have  studied  no  laws  either  mental  or  physi- 
cal, accepts  the  law  of  Christ  as  the  acknowledged  guide  to  his  duty  on 
earth ;  but  he  also  reads  a  living  volume  whose  first  page  was  lighted  up 
by  that  Sun  that  gave  life  to  the  first  living  atom,  millions  on  millions  of 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  great  law  giver,  or  the  creature  who  requires 
his  aid  to  enlighten  him  on  the  Divine  will.  But  this  w^ill  never  answer; 
we  must  not  suffer  feeling  to  lead  us  astray  from  instruction ;  knowledge 
is  the  only  remedy  for  bigotry  and  sectarianism. 

If  we  would  lead  the  reader  by  successive  steps  to  the  true  mode  of  in- 
ductive thought,  when  studying  the  laws  of  his  body,  we  must  still  talk  of 
the  blood  and  of  life  and  attraction.  Remember,  we  here  stand  on  ground 
as  solid  as  much  of  that  on  which  the  great  truths  of  physical  science  itself 
repose.  Wc  know  quite  as  much  of  living  attraction,  as  of  heat,  electri 
city,  and  gravitation. 


Haw  does  the  Blood  become  red  in  the  Egg  ?  67 

In  speaking  of  the  blood,  we  have  hitherto  devoted  our  attention  chiefly 
to  the  seruni,  which  holds  in  solution  "the  albumen  and  fibrine,  and  thus 
enables  them  to  traverse  the  blood  vessels,  to  continue  the  growth  and  re- 
pair the  waste  of  the  body.  We  will  now  speak  of  the  red  globules,  or 
that  part  of  the  blood  which  causes  the  red  color ;  these  globules  serve  an 
admirable  purpose  in  tracing  the  formation  of  the  blood  vessels  in  the 
egg^  and  one  much  more  intelligible  to  the  learner,  because  he  may  be 
supposed  to  rely  more  firmly  upon  the  observations  of  the  physiologist, 
from,  the  fact  of  their  color  rendering  them  visible ;  we  shall  soon  see, 
however,  that  the  heart  is  earliest  formed  by  white  blood,  i.  e.  fibrine  and 
albumen,  and  is  quite  visible  before  the  red  globules  exist. 

But  how,  says  the  reader,  does  the  blood  become  red  within  the  egg- 
shell ?  no,  such  color  is  visible  in  the  recently  opened  fresh  Qgg)  nor  is 
there:  because  the  life  power,  i.  e.  the  attractive  power,  has  not  yet  been 
lighted  up  ;•  warmth  will  soon  show  its  power  to  fan  the  latent  spark  of 
life :  Air  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  redness :  we  reason  from  its  action 
on  the  purple  blood  of  the  veins  going  through  the  lungs  in  the  adult  ani- 
mal ;  air,  it  is  proved,  gives  the  blood  its  arterial  red  hue,  so  unlike  that 
of  the  veins  which  bring  no  other  than  dark  colored  blood  to  the  heart : 
The  air  undoubtedly  passes  through  the  pores  of  the  egg  shell.  Fortu- 
nately the  origin  of  the  red  globules  themselves,  is  partiaily  known. 

Eemember  now,  we  are  still  confining  our  observations  to  the  earliest 
appearance  of  life  in  the  egg  during  incubation:  consequently  we  cannot 
refer  to  food  as  their  origin,  for  the  chick  is  not  yet  formed:  nor  can 
it  get  any  other  food  than  the  albumen,  even  when  it  has  become  so  large 
as  to  be  moving  briskly  within  the  egg :  therefore  the  red  globules 
are  formed  from  that  substance  alone,  and  air,  for  they  are  to  be  distinctly 
seen  by  the  third  day:  and  what  will  strike  the  general  reader  with 
amazement  is  the  fact  alluded  to  in  our  last,  that  they  first  appear  in  little 
patches  having  no  visible  connection  whatever  w^ith  each  other,  nor  yet 
with  the  little  white  heart  which  is  already  distinctly  formed  by  the  fibrine 
and  albumen  of  the  egg :  it  is  white  because  it  has  as  yet  received  no  red 
blood. 

These  little  red  islands  of  living  blood  stretch  out  their  radiating  vessels 
like  the  roots  of  a  tree,  towards  the  heart,  and  towards  each  other :  and 
by  the  fifth  day  we  have  before  us,  when  we  open  the  Qgg^  a  distinctly 
formed  and  pulsating  heart,  with  two  large  branches  and  a  great  net 
work  of  blood  vessels,  spreading  around  and  completely  enveloping  the 
yolk  of  the  egg. 

The  first  rudiments  of  the  heart  appear,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  the 
twenty-seventh  hour.     The  reader  may  possibly  remember  that  the  heart 
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has  been  said  to  be  in  its  earliest  form  like  that  of  a  fish !  this  is  true  in  a 
degree:  -before  they  breathe  the  air  of  the  outer  world,  both  the  chick  and 
the  human  embryo  have  no  occasion  for  the  two  additional  chambers  ne- 
cessary for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs.  These,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  are  more  gradually  developed  and  not  fit  for  their 
office  until  the  chick  or  infant  can  receive  the  air:  but  this  belongs  to 
a  future  article. 

The  blood  vessels  are  exceedingly  simple  in  their  arrangement .  in  this 
single  heart ;  this  wonderful  organ  is  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  tube  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  receiving  its  veins  behind,  and  sending  forth 
its  arteries  before :  there  is  but  one  large  artery,  which  subdivides  into 
branches  as  it  ascends  to  the  neck  and  descends  to  the  body.  This  greater 
artery  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  a  posterior  chamber,  called  an  auri- 
cle, simply  because  it  is  thought  to  resemble  an  ear;  this  receives  the  blood 
returning  from  its  circuit  after  it  has  performed  its  duties  among  the  net 
work  of  vessels  enveloping  the  heart  of  the  chick,  or  throughout  the  body 
of  the  infant.  This  auricle,  or  entrance  chamber,  communicates  with  the 
ventricle,  (so  called  from  ventriculus,  the  stomach,)  and  from  this  proceeds 
the  great  single  artery  which,  by  its  subdivision,  conveys  the  blood  to 
the  membranes  enveloping  the  chick,  and  to  every  part  of  its  body. 
But  now  of  these  membranes,  what  are  they?  It  has  probably  al- 
ready occurred  to  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  reader,  that  as  the  red 
part  of  the  blood  derives  its  vivid  scarlet  color  in  the  arteries  from  the 
air,  and  lias  lost  it  by  the  time  it  gets  into  the  veins  on  its  return  to  tlie 
heart,  after  performing  the  duties  of  growth  in  the  embryo,  whether  of  the 
chicl^:  or  human  beino-  there  ought  to  be  within  the  shell  of  the  esa:  some 
substitute  for  the  lungs  of  the  perfect  bird;  and  so  there  is;  we  have 
reserved  its  description  for  fear  of  complicating  the  subject.  Do  not  for- 
get, however,  that  the  mother  breathes  for  her  child  before  its  birth^  for 
it  is  part  of  herself:  not  so  with  the  egg  of  the  bird :  we  have  said 
nothing  as  yet  of  the  formation  of  the  intestines  and  stomach;  now  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  allude  to  them,  because  it  is  a  prolongation  of  the  in- 
testine, as  it  were,  that  nature  uses  in  this  early  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  chick  as  a  substitute  for  lungs.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  ful- 
fill all  the  purpose  of  the  lungs,  than  the  conveyance  of  the  venous  blood 
where  it  can  imbibe  the  external  air  through  the  delicate  coats  of  the 
vessels,  and  the  pores  of  the  egg  shell. 

The  lungs,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  have  several  times  compared  to 
a?  bunch  of  grapes,  with  the  pulp  or  body  of  the--  grape  supposed  to  be 
removed,  leaving  nothing  but  the  skin  of  each  grape  attached  to'its  hollow 
stalk  :  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  by  blowing  air  into  the  main  stallv,  all 
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the  lesser  ones,  as  well  as  the  skm  of  each  grape,  would  be  inflated  with 
air.  Now  it  is  around  the  circumference  and  through  the  walls  of  the 
delicate  linings  of  the  myriads  of  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  as  each  communi- 
cates with  its  little  tube,  and  each  tube  in  turn  with  one  larger  and  larger 
till  all  the  branches  from  each  lung  end  in  the  wind  pipe,  where  the  air 
rushes  in,  that  the  deadly  carbonic  acid  of  the  used  blood  is  thrown  off, 
and  the  life-giving  oxygen  of  the  air  imbibed. 

But  .now  let  us  describe  the  beautiful  substitute  for  lungs  in  the  chick, 
and  admire  the  wonderful  economy  of  means  always  visible  in  Nature's. 
works.  There  is  found  in  the  embryo  of  birds  an  exceedingly  delicate 
membranous  structure  connected  with  the  intestines:  of  course  all  its 
blood  vessels  come  from  that  membranous  tract :  this  subsidiary  and 
temporary  membrane  is  produced  by  the  intestine.  It  is  a  delicate  mem- 
brane passing  from  the  intestine  within  the  embryo  bird,  to  the  outside  of 
the  yolk  bag,  and  completely  envelops  it.  It  is  situated  directly  under 
the  shell  of  the  egg,  and  receives  the  oxygen  of  the  air  through  the  shell. 
Whoever  in  his  childish  curiosity  has  opened  a  hen's  Qgg  at  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  incubation,  cannot  fail  to  have  seen  the  great  branching  blood 
vessels  spreading  all  over  just  under  the  shell  upon  the  tough  membra- 
nous bag  that  holds  the  chick.  Often  has  our  own  heart  beat  rapidly  as 
we  saw  the  first  movements  of  the  little  creature  beneath  it,  and  a  sigh 
escaped  our  breast  when  v/e  thought  of  our  diminished  family  of  little 
chicks,  always  so  delightful  to  the  fresh  and  joyous  heart  of  boyhood. 

Now  the  reader  will  please  to  remember  that  this  substitute  for  the 
lungs  is  in  full  play,  till  the  chick  breathes  the  outer  air  by  means  of  its 
own  proper  and  then  perfectly  developed  lungs  inside  its  body.  Enough 
of  air  could  not  enter  its  tiny  beak,  even  if  the  complicated  and  half-deve- 
loped lung  inside  were  perfect  at  the  first  week  of  incubation  :  it  is  a 
great  extent  of  surface  that  is  wanting ;  because  the  air  can  but  slowly 
penetrate  the  shell,  and  were  it  not  for  the  great  surfiice  completely  en- 
veloping the  chick  and  in  contact  with  the  shell,  enough  oxygen  to  vitalize 
the  blood  could  not  be  absorbed,  and  the  chick  would  not  grow.  Other 
and  important  offices  are  performed  by  an  analogous  structure  in  quadru- 
peds and  the-  hum.an  being,  which  we  shall  allude  to  hereafter  when  speak- 
ing of  the  bladder,  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected. 

Quitting  now  for  a  moment  the  consideration  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
(for  we  shall  be  obliged  to  make  their  uses  the  subject  of  a  second  pa-, 
per),  we  must  endeavor  to  trace  in  what  manner  the  seemingly  independ- 
ent red  globules  become  inclosed  within  the  blood  vessels  and  connected 
with  the  Jieart ;  for  that  is  the  living  engine  that  is  to  compel  each  one  of 
them  to  make  the  entire  circuit  of  the  body  every  three  minutes  as  long 
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as  life  lasts.  We  chose  in  our  last  the  expressive  selection  of  the  wool, 
the  spun  yarn  and  the  woven  cloth,  to  show  the  uses  of  albumen,  the 
fibrine,  and  the  perfectly  formed  membrane.  A]id  it  will  be  recollected 
also  that  all  our  latter  articles  on  the  materials  of  the  tissues,  are  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  mode  of. their  formation  and  their 
diseases.  The  first  of  which  we  shall  speak  is  the  arterial  tissue,  or  that 
which  forms  the  tubes  of  the  arteries  ;  these  being  the  channels  through 
which  the  body  is  continued  after  the  first  stage  of  its  mysterious  begin- 
ning. 

We  may  here  anticipate  what  we  have  to  say  on  their  uses  so  much  as 
to  offer  a  highly  probable  idea,  that  each  red  globule  is  in  all  probability 
a  cell  of  latent  life.  These  when  arranged  in  lines,  as  seen  in  the  egg 
on  the  third  day  of  incubation,  resembling  to  the  eye  a  continuous  blood 
vessel,  either  pointing  towards  the  heart  or  towards  another  similar  red 
line  of  globules,  must  attract  to  themselves  the  albumen  of  the  egg,  and, 
like  the  chrysalis,  weave  round  themselves  their  own  arterial  tube  !  Here 
we  have  no  power  but  that  originally  impressed  by  the  Creator  when  he 
said  "  Let  there  be  light !"  The  wondrous  power  fnst  derived  from  the 
undiminished  Soul  of  nature,  God,  is  continued  through  the  mystic  chain 
from  the  first  atom  that  ever  passed  from  its  almighty  Source.  Millions 
on  millions  of  years  it  has  continued  its  mission — millions  on  millions 
more  will  His  glorious  signet  the  life-giving  Sun  continue  to  vitalize  the 
elements  and  render  them  to  their  divine  Originator,  an  offering  fit  to 
beautify  this  magnificent  theater  of  Almighty  power. 

What  then  is  this  life;  who  is  this  great  moulder  of  the  elements'? 
The  only  answer  yet  permitted  us,  is  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind 
of  the  true  philosopher.  If  we  rightly  viev\^  the  continuous  chain  of  or- 
ganic life  as  revealed  by  the  geologist,  we  shall  unquestionably  find  that 
man  occupies  a  position  "  midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity." 

The  sublime  page  of  physiology  teaches  the  calm  and  humble  student 
of  nature,  that  the  first  organic  atom  the  imagination  can  conceive,  even 
the  humblest  of  the  mosses  that  ever  opened  its  leaves  to  the  atmosphere, 
or  the  minutest  of  the  infusoria^  that  ever  moved  in  the  waters,  not  only 
implied  the  necessity  of  every  subsequent  organic  being  up  to  the  oak  or 
to  proud  man,  but  it  gives  him  equal  assurance  that  he  little  knows  in 
what  more  perfect  state  of  existence,  far,  far  beyond*  his  finite  view,  he 
shall  approximate  even  on  this  earth  the  Great  Source  whence  he  derived 
his  beinof 
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intractability/  of  the  Cauduies  on  an  old  occasion, 

"At  length  he  cried,  Heaven  save  the  King, 
This  rogue  in.  blaclc  is  just  the  thing,  ' 

Hence  shall  I  gain  a  rich  regale,  , 

No  more,  but  seized  him  by  the  tail." 

The  reverend  biographer  of  that  amiable  yet  zealous  reformer,  Geoffrey 
Wildgoose,  in  his  spiritual  Quixote,  evinces  a  commendable  anxiety  for 
the  purity  of  his  style ;  naturally  fearing  that  the  redundant  illustrations 
of  the  squire  should  reflect  discredit  upon  the  dignity  of  the  cloth  for  the 
conception,  as  well  as  the  sacred  office  of  his  master,  to  whose  real  senti- 
ments the  Churchman  (though  the  sole  object  of  his  book  was  confessedly 
to  satirize  him  as  a  fanatic,)  evinces  a  decidedly  sympathetic  proclivity. 
The  true  state  of  his  feelings  leaks  out  long  before  he  gives  the  reader  a 
taste  of  his  ability  in  painting  human  character,  by  the  following  apology 
for  seasoning  his  ordinary  clerical  inanities  with  a  little  of  his  natural 
mother  wit :  "I  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  think  that  high  and  low 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  different  ranks  and  stations  in  life ;  and 
have  suspected,  (though  I  do  not  presume  to  have  penetrated  into  the  very 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  high  life,)  that  there  may  be  as  much  wit  over  a  pint 
of  porter  as  a  bottle  of  burgundy."  True,  my  reverend  and  respectable 
friend,  and,  moreover,  the  permanence  of  the  most  brilliant  polish  the  lap- 
idary can  bestow,  depends  not  only  on  the  quality  of  the  gem  but  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  painter 
applies  not  his  highest  lights,  until  the  picture  has  attained  the  desired 
harmony,  by  the  successive  application  of  the  various  colors  that  unitedly 
produce  it,  and  unless  these  be  artistically  disposed  and  have  their  own 
intrinsic  excellence,  the  lights  themselves  may  die  out  and  leave  the  whole 
affair  a  jumble  of  unintelligible  color.  The  atmosphere  of  a  high  church- 
man will  soon  extinguish  every  spark  of  love  for  humanity,  and  leave  the 
soul  a  barren  waste,  athirst  for  priestly  power. 

It  ought  not  to  require  any  amazing  acumen  to  see  what  we  are  here 
driving  at,  beloved  reader,  when  the  extraordinary  purity  of  style  of  our 
Life  Sketches  is  considered.  It  is  certain  enough,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  dignity  of  most  of  our  subjects,  that  we  owed  them  the  highest  reve- 
rence for  their  numerous  virtues,  and  gratitude  for  their  personal  regards; 
we  could  not  well  have  been  too  choice  in  the  daintiness  of  the  terms  with 
which  we  endeavored,  to  set  forth  their  personal  and  mental  peculiarities : 
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the  mottos  and  illustrations  have  therefore  been  chosen  with  the  utmost 
regard  to  excessive  refinement  of  taste  in  the  reader,  and  the  delicate  ap- 
preciation of  the  subjects  we  attempted  to  sketch.  Moreover,  w^e  have 
also  exercised  remarkable  disinterestedness  in  the  selection ;  for  instance, 
of  that  peculiarly  elegant  and  appropriate  one,  "  '  Great  cry  and  little  wool,' 
as  the  devil  said  when  he  sheared  his  pigs ;"  now  this,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen,  pays  ourself  but  a  doubtful  compliment:  for  whilst  exercising  our 
pastoral  care  over  the  brethren,  we  have  assumed  a  relationship  in  occu- 
pation with  a  name  w^hich  however  willing  to  grant  us  here,  our  dear 
brethren  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  look  at  with  a  little  uneasiness, 
when  they  think  of  its  prospective  fitness  to  their  future  condition — i.  e.  if 
they  don't  mend  their  manners.  Again,  in  our  present  refined  and  exqui- 
site choice  of  a  motto  to  typify  our  editorial  dignity  as  a  tithe-gatherer  of 
an  infant  specimen  of  the  porcine  genus,  and  with  priestly  eagerness  to 
secure  the  luscious  quadruped,  seizing  him  whilst  yet  alive  by  the  tail, 
despite  the  threatening  attitude  of  his  affectionate  parent ! 

Consider  the  absolute  disinterestedness  of  such  a  self-assumed  trial  of 
our  constitutional  idiosyncrasies ;  the  animal  is  our  aversion,  and  we 
honestly  believe  that  the  Old  Nick  himself  was  really  in  them,  when,  once 
upon  a  time,  as  we  are  told,  they  evinced  such  an  uncharacteristic  desire 
for  a  sea  bath ;  so  having  no  use  for  them  as  provender,  (for  in  truth  they 
always  remind  us  of  dead  babies  when  we  see  them  in  the  market,)  and 
no  admiration  for  monarchy  nor  tithe-gathering,  judge  of  the  violence  we 
have  done  our  democratic  soul  in  praying,  in  imagination  for  the  kmg,  and 
condescending  to  seize  the  abominable  little  creature  by  the  tail !  A 
thousand  other  illustrations  of  our  generosity  might  be  given,  but  we  shall 
waive  any  further  proof  at  present,  and  proceed  to  show  the  reason  for 
still  selecting  the  unclean  animal  as  the  most  appropriate  "  materiel"  for 
demonstration  and  comparison.  It  is  well  known  to  anatomists  that  the 
structure  most  nearly  approaches  that  of  our  own  species ;  and  it  may 
possibly  without  too  free  exercise  of  the  imagination,  be  conceived  to  ap- 
proximate some  of  the  brethren  in  its  sesthetical  propensities.  Still  we 
would  not  convey  the  idea  that  wa  present  to  your  notice  any  designated 
specimens ;  that  would  be  invidious  where  the  supply  is  so  abundant  as 
we  can  boast,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  our  three  Colleges,  and  the  conse- 
quent cheapness  of  medical  provender. 

Your  true  Medico -scrofular  biped  is  an  animal  that,  in  addition  to  the 
happy  independence  acquired  at  that  hospitable  pen  the  Medical  College, 
has  evidently  had  the  advantage  of  early  domestic  training.  An  individual 
accustomed  to  the  slio-htcst  attention  to  the  amenities  of  social  life  has  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  his  legitimacy.     He  has  the  same  happy  in 
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difference  with  his  brethren  to  all  control  of  his  corporeal  evolutions  ;  that 
there  should  be  any  difference  in  the  scope  given  his  legs  and  arms,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  parlor,  in  the'  sick  chamber,  or  even  at  the  table,  never 
enters  into  his  brain ;  the  same  latitude  is  assum.ed  in  all  his  movements : 
and  the  unfortunate  patient  or  individual  must  be  wary  of  his  own  shins, 
and  eyes,  or  he  may  chance  to  feel  the  comparative  power  of  resistance 
between  a  dirty  boot  and  his  own  cuticle,  or  the  point  of  a  well  dyed  digit 
or  its  raspatory  knuckle,  and  his  own  nose  or  a  precious  eye. 

Let  the  good-natured  individual  whose  parlor  or  office  may  be  liable 
to  the  incursions  of  this  medical  biped,  beware  of  the  presence  of  costly 
books,  plates  or  instruments  :  he  knows  no  distinction  between  them  and 
the  almanac  or  newspaper,  and  the  jack-knife  with  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  cut  his  tobacco  or  the  college  benches.  He  will  seize  a 
gold  pen  or  the  most  delicate  instrument,  and  indulge  in  his  delightful 
and  (we  fear  we  may  almost  say  American  recreation)  of  picking  his 
teeth.  We  have  seen  this  operation  performed  with  a  cataract  needle, 
taken  from  a  case  inadvertently  left  open  on  our  office  table.  Take  the 
precaution,  if  your  smell  be  acute,  to  open  the  door  and  get  a  couple  of 
chairs  or  a  table  between  yourself  and  the  animal  or  you  will  soon  be 
reminded  of  his  presence ;  he  repudiates  the  foot-bath,  and  finds  the 
washerwoman  by  far  too  expensive  a  luxury.  Either  table  or  chairs, 
however,  furnish  a  poor  defense  to  his  approaches,  for  he  will  delibe- 
rately place  his  feet  upon  either ;  do  not  think  that  any  reserve  in  your 
own  manners  will  protect  you  from  such  latitudinarian  distribution  of  his 
extrenaities :  he  is  well  assured  of  the  necessity  of  popularity  to  a  sur- 
geon who  hopes  for  bread  before  he  has  no  teeth  to  eat  it,  and  is  perfectly 
aware  that  his  own  brutal  habits  are  actually  attractive  to  a  large  portion 
of  our  mixed  population,  as  indicative  of  no  invidious  pretense  of  supe- 
riority. He  has  perhaps  come  to  get  your  opinion  on  a  case  of  some  ad- 
miring patient,  and  to  give  you  hope  of  the  operation,  if  not  the  fee.  He 
knows  his  consequence,  and  will  probably  let  you  know,  in  addition  to 
the  honor  of  his  visit,  that  while  he  esteems  you  as  a  "  good  cutter,"  a 
favorite  term  of  his,  he  rates  you  very  moderately  as  a  physician. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  very  encouraging  fact  to  our  young  men,  when  to 
good  natural  parts  they  may  have  added  a  careful  and  liberal  education, 
and  cannot  forget  that  they  are  gentlemen,  that  this  opinion  and  toleration 
of  actual  brutality  of  manner  is  so  common  as  to  be  continually  observed, 
in  every  circle  beneath  that  of  the  highest  refinement  and  intellectual 
character.  We  have  witnessed  professional  deportment  in  the  sick 
chamber,  that  would  have  subjected  its  perpetrator  to  ejectment  from  an 
orderly  bar-room,  which  merely  elicited  a  smile  from  the  attendants  and 
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occupant,  at  the  "  eccentricity"  of  the  "  wonderful  man,"  "  the  miracle 
of  skill,"  whom  vv'e  knew  to  be  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
profession,  with  the  highest  honors  of  which  he  had  been  so  culpably  in- 
vested ;  nay,  we  have  seen  him  shrug  his  shoulders  and  laugh  at  his 
influence  over  the  minds  of  his  patients,  as  he  confessed  his  entire  ignor- 
ance o'f  the  case.  •  _ 

One  would  suppose  the  ordinary  requirements  of  civilized  life,  would 
prevent  such  disgusting  demonstrations  as  ascending  stockingless  and 
coatless  to  the  patient's  chamber,  under  pretense  of  the  heat ;  but  such 
conclusion  would  be  quite  erroneous,  as  we  knowfr6m  the  lips  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  delicate  woman,  one  of  a  very  wealthy,  though  of  course  un- 
intellectual  family ;  it  was  done  repeatedly  by  a  very  extensive  practi- 
tioner of  this  city.  The  favorite  occupation  of  tooth-picking  and  nail- 
cutting  are  the  ordinary  regalements  of  the  patients  of  this  variety  of 
our  enterprising  brethren.  Indeed,  we  know  not  to  what  extent  some  of 
these  men  will  not  venture  in  their  attempts  to  show  their  independence. 

It  is  quite  surprising,  however,  hov/  far  the  plea  of  eccentricity  will 
avail  in  excuse  for  conduct  that  would  be  deemed  highly  insulting  from 
any  other  source  than  a  favorite  Paracelsian ;  we  know  one  of  them  who 
might  have  stood  in  his  absurd  pretensions  for  the  sketch  of  Hudibras. 

"  He  knew  wliat's  ever  to  be  known, 
But  much  more  than  he  knew  would  own  ; 
W^hat  med'cine  'twas  that  Paracelsus 
Could  make  a  man  with,  as  he  tells  us." 

We  have  given  a  sketch  of  this  medical  Reynard  in  a  former  number,  as 
one  of  the  most  exclusive  and  aristocratic  disciples  of  Hahnemann ;  but 
he  has  since  then  greatly  improved  his  system  of  operating  on  his  admir- 
ing "  impressibles,"  and  as  we  have  promised  to  keep  our  readers  posted 
up  in  all  the  medical  roguery  of  the  day,  we'll  take  another  peep  into  his 
sanctum. 

The  visitor  or  victim  (either  term  will  answer  for  'tis  only  a  dollar)  is 
ushered  into  the  front  parlor,  where  he  sits  in  line  with  a  number  of  others 
awaiting  their  turn  to  penetrate  further  into  this  mountebank's  arcanum  ; 
for  he  is  by  no  means  visible,  but  vails  his  sacred  presence  from  the  vul- 
gar gaze,  like  old  Mesmer  in  Franklin's  time.  Nor  yet  is  he  in  the  next 
room  ;  that  would  never  answer  ;  the  victim  enters  that  at  his  next  move, 
where  his  feeble  brain  is  obfuscated  in  the  following  manner  :  two  young- 
ish disciples,  in  anticipation  of  the  dollars  after  the  manner  of  their  illus- 
trious master  (it  is  to  be  hoped  with  no  great  sacrifice  of  moral  principle) 
subject  him  to  an  examination  touching  his  symptoms,  or  as  one  of  my 
cockney  patients  called  the  process  in  his  narrative,  "  his  feelinksy     We 
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wickedly  divided  the  last  word  into  two  syllables,  and  thought  it  peculiarly 
appropriate ;  for  these  questions  are  the  links  in  the  chain  of  roguery  by 
which  the  fee  is  secured.  After  our  victim  has  been  made  sufficiently 
impressible  by  the  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  all  v/ritten  down 
by  the  young  expectants  of  glory,  the  piece  of  paper  containing  his  list  of 
fee-links  is  put  into  the  hand  of  the  Devotee,  as  it  used  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  Mummies  by  the  priest,  and  he  is  finally  ad- 
mitted into  the  great  presence  of  this  inimitable,  Paracelsian. 

A  very  acute  and  philosophical  friend  by  way  of  a  joke  paid  our  speci- 
men a  visit.  On  being  admitted  to  the  presence  after  the  mummery  de- 
scribed, the  following  dialogue  occurred.  The  Doctor,  slightly  bowing, 
and  casting  his  eye  over  the  paper  :  "  You  have  had  ague."  Patient : 
"  No,  I  have  not."  Doctor  :  "  You  have  a  pain  there,"  pointing  to  the 
right  side.  Patient :  "  No,  I  have  not."  Doctor,  writing  his  receipt  for 
the  infinitesimals,  to  go  back  to  the  young  gentlemen  :  "  Take  one  of  the 
globules  morning  and  evening.  Come  again  on  Wednesda-y."  Patient, 
handing  him  $5  :  "Good  morning,  sir."  Doctor  :  "Have  you  |1 1  that 
is  my  fee — not  |5."  Patient,  handing  him  $1,  goes  into  the  street,  looks 
at  the  sugar  plums  and  throws  them  away. 

Our  empiric  is  a  fox.  $5  would  greatly  diminish  the  number  of  his 
devotees  :  paid  at  once  it  is  a  serious  affair ;  but  in  five  visits  at  three 
days  interval  by  no  means  oppressive  ;  besides,  what  a  train  it  makes  to 
his  shrine ;  for  fools  all  talk,  and  while  they  are  in  for  it,  will  swear  their 
chosen  guide  through  thick  and  thin.  Any  misgivings  touching  our  spe- 
cimen's honesty  would  reflect  on  their  own  sagacity.  For  those  cases 
which  have  been  previously  bedeviled  by  other  practitioners,  if  wealthy,  a 
clairvoyant  woman  is  provided  ;  and  she  of  course  settles  the  matter  by 
looking  into  the  patient's  "  innards"  and  prescribing  the  remedy. 

At  12  o'clock  the  philosopher  drives  out  to  see  his  patients  abroad  at 
$5.  In  the  sick  room  his  conduct  is  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  patient's 
feelings ;  quietly  approaching  the  bedside  he  makes  some  trifling  re- 
mark with  a  smile  of  self-satisfied  contentment,  suffers  his  mild  eye  to 
rest  a  moment  on  the  patient  as  she  unfolds  her  woes,  or  her  joys  at  com- 
mencing improvement,  and  soon  transfers  his  attention  to  her  canary  bird 
or  lap  dog,  inquiring  its  age,  habits,  &;c,:  giving  his  devoted  friend  a  glo- 
bule or  two,  he  takes  his  leave  and  goes  to  look  after  another  V.  Pleasant, 
isn't  it,  reader  1  And  why  is  not  homeopathy  quite  as  good  a  way  to 
deceive  a  patient  when  not  ill,  as  allopathy  ?  It's  vastly  more  agreeable  ; 
but  the  difficulty  is  that  when  one  will  consent  to  crucify  his  manhood 
in  such  a  miserable  manner,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  soul  enough  left  to 
address  himself  seriously  to  discover  real  disease  which  may  be  insidi- 
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oiisly  approaching  like  a  thief  in  the  night :  there's  the  rub,  reader,  for 
both  varieties  of  rogues,  allopathic  and  homeopathic :  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific man^  with  a  soul  in  him,  cannot  acquire  the  art  of  such  small  ro- 
guery. 

Our  friends  at  a  distance,  and  many  of  them  here,  complain  that  they 
do  not  understand  our  Life  Sketches  ;  that  is  not  at  all  -s^onderful ;  so  far 
as  regards  the  individual  whose  vices  or  virtues,  modesty  or  impudence, 
science  or  pedantry,  is  intended  to  be  hit  off,  we  can  assure  them  all  that 
in  a  small  village  like  New  York,  where  fifteen  hundred  busy  brains  and 
three  thousand  hands  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ailments  of  poor  mor- 
tals, it  would  be  very  odd  if  they  did  recognize  the  individual  specimens. 
As  examples  of  our  common  humanity,  and  the  active  demonstrators  of 
the  same  motives  with  ourselves,  we  may  surely^  when  those  motives  for 
good  or  evil  amount  to  a  passion,  and  when  so  dangerous  a  power  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  precious  bodies,  we  .may  surely  present  them 
with  some  profit :  depend  upon  it,  reader,  inasmuch  as  human  nature  is 
like  the  weather  rather  a  common  commodity,  and  you  cannot  get  life  in- 
surance, i.  e.  as  our  Dutchman  understood  it  (see  Soda  Powders),  you 
will  one  of  these  days  be  made  to  feel  that  a  doctor  isn't  always  a  doctor : 
sometimes  you'll  find  him  a  dolt  or  a  devil.  Is  it  not  astounding,  as  we 
have  once  already  said,  that  a  miserable  creature  without  sense  enough  to 
hold  a  connected  conversation  on  any  subject  not  immediately  cognizable 
by  the  senses,  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
chamber  of  a  wife,  mother  or  child,  and  tamper  with  the  awful  and  mys- 
terious power  of  nature  ?  A  creature  who  full  often  in  conversation, 
manners  and  countenance,  would  induce  a  doubt,  whether  you  should  trust 
him  to  prescribe  for  a  quadruped.  No,  no,  beloved  readers,  you  must  get 
on  as  well  as  you  can  with  us  and  our  crew ;  for  we  have  you  in  our  own 
boat,  and  mean  ye  shall  make  the  entire  voyage,  i.  e.  if  you  have  sub- 
scribed for  a  year. 

Our  present  specimen  might  have  stood  for  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
sketch  of  Sangrado  and  his  resigned  patient :  only  substitute  the  ferule 
instead  of  the  shears,  and  no  two  peas  were  ever  more  alike. 

GIL  BLAS'  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  DOCTOR. 

"  He  was  a  tall,  meager,  pale  man,  who  had  kept  the  shears  of  clothio 
employed  during  forty  years  at  least."  "This  learned  physician  had  a 
very  solemn  appearance,  weighed  his  discourse,  and  gave  an  emphasis  to 
his  expressions  ;  his  reasoning  was  geometrical,  and  his  opinions  extreme- 
ly singular,"  &c.  "  '  Pray,'  said  he,  '  what  is  your  ordinary  diet  V  '  My 
usual  food,'  replied  the  Canon,  '  is  broth  and  juicy  meat.'     '  Broth  and 
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juicy  meat  I'  cried  the  Doctor,  surprised ;  '  truly  I  do  not  wonder  that 
you  are  side ;  such  delicious  viands  are  poisoned  pleasures,  and  snares  that 
luxury  spreads  for  mankind,  in  order  to  ruin  them  more  effectually.  You 
must  renounce  all  palatable  food  ;  the  most  salutary  is  that  which  is  the 
most  insipid  ;  for  as  the  blood  is  insipid,  it  requires  such  victuals  as  par- 
take the  most  of  its  own  nature.  And  you  drink  wine  ! ,  What  an  irre- 
gularity is  here !  What  a  frightful  regimen  !  You  ought  to  have  been 
dead  long  ago.  How  old  are  you,  pray  V  '  I  am  going  in  my  seventy- 
ninth  year,'  replied  the  Canon.  '  Right,'  said  Sangrado ;  '  an  early  old 
age  is  always  the  fruit  of  intemperance.  If  you  had  drank  nothing  all 
your  life  but  pure  water,  and  been  content  with  simple  nourishment,  such 
as  boiled  apples  for  example,  you  would  not  now  be  tormented.  You 
must  lose  three  porringers  of  blood ;  and  repeat  it  three  times.'  '  It  is  a 
gross  error  to  think  that  blood  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life  ; 
a  patient'  cannot  be  blooded  too  much ;  for  as  he  is  obliged  to  perform 
no  considerable  motion  or.  exercise,  but  just  only  to  breathe,  he  has  no 
more  occasion  for  blood  than  a  man  who  is  asleep  ;  life  in  both  consisting 
in  the  pulse  and  respiration  only.'  The  good  priest,  being  quite  spent, 
said  to  me  with  a  feeble  voice  as  I  presented  him  with  a  large  glass  of  the 
specific,  '  Hold,  Gil  Bias,  give  me  no  more  of  it,  my  friend  :  I  see  plainly 
that  I  must  die,  in  spite  of  the  virtue  of  water  ;  and  though  there  is  scarce 
a  drop  of  blood  in  my  body  I  don't  find  myself  a  whit  better,  which  is  a 
plain  proof  that  the  most  expert  physician  in  the  world  cannot  prolong 
our  days  when  their  fatal  period  is  arrived.  Therefore  make  haste  for 
the  Notary.'  " 

Heaven  only  knows  to  what  extent  the  notaries  of  New  York  are 
obliged  to  him  ;  they  owe  him  all  honor  here,  where  they  had  better  pay 
off  all  their  obligations,  as  we  are  doubtful  of  their  chance  hereafter,  for 
the  doctor  is  really  a  sincere  man,  though  terribly  warped  and  misled. 
He  carries  his  notions  of  bleeding  and  starvation  to  so  extraordinary  an 
extent,  that  upon  one  occasion  (and  we  received  the  information  from  the 
parent's  own  lips,  and  he  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  doctor)  he  bled  a 
delicate  child  of  eight  years  six  times  from  the  arm  in  a  very  few  weeks 
and  kept  her  continually  on  arrowroot,  for  a  disease  of  the  heart  wisely 
determined,  the  doctor  best  knows  how,  as  Pericarditis  or  dropsy  of  the 
heart  purse.  The  child  died  almost  bloodless,  with  the  palpitations  increas- 
ing to  the  last !  Every  observing  physician  not  crazed  with  a  theory,  will 
a.t  once  perceive  that  no  surer  method  could  have  been  adopted  of  attain- 
ing such  a  result.  The  brain  and  spinal  marrovr  had  lost  their  stimulus 
of  blood,  and  the  heart  fluttered  like  the  half-filled  canvas  of  a  vessel. 


*i8  Ireland  and  her  Priestly  vultures. 

Hysterical  and  bloodless  girls  always  have  palpitation,  to  be  cured  by 
iron  and  exercise,  wine  and  beef.  These  infatuated  mortals  of  our  old 
school,  seem  to  be  mongrels  between  hydropathists  and  vegetarians.  It  is 
related  of  our  specimen  by  an  eye  witness,  that  having  occasion  to  call 
upon  the  philosophic  madman  at  his  dinner  hour,'  the  refection  was  served 
in  his  study,  as  his  industry  is  incredible,  and  he  was  at  the  time  deeply 
engaged  upon  a  large  medical  work.  The  single  cover  being  removed, 
disclosed  to  view  a  few  slices  of  bread,  a  bowl  of  coffeCj  and  a — clam. 
Our  friend  was  not  invited  to  partake. 

Arrah  now,  my  honej^,  take  care  of  your  money,  &c. 

And  do  you  suppose,  my  reader,  that  in  such  a  medley  of  morals  and 
manners,  philosophy  and  fun,  fancy,  physic  and  phlebotomy,  as  we  boast  in 
the  ranks  of  our  omnivorous  profession,  our  glorious  academy  does  not 
open  its  doors  to  the  unfortunate  children  of  the  Emerald  Isle  %  No 
by  the  Powers,  if  ye  do  that  same  ye'r  a  hundred  years  behind  the 
time.  In  our  hospitable  country,  where  Thomas  Darcy  Magee  receives  a 
full  measure  of  applause  for  assuring  an  audience  of  his  warm-hearted 
brethren  that  he  would  pray  daily  for  that  great  and  good  man,  Louis 
Napoleon,  there's  plenty  of  room  for  a  good  representation  from  the 
little  heart-broken  isle  of  song  and  sorrow,  that  since  the  murder  of  her 
Emmett  has  always  been  pictured'to  our  fancy  as  a  widow  leaning  over 
her  silent  harp,  v.^ith  a  priestly  vulture  at  each  breast,  and  her  arms 
stretched  out  towards  America.  Oh,  Ireland !  Ireland  !  let  the  cypress 
hide  the  lacerated  fountains  of  thy  love  for  thy  poor,  afflicted  and 
benighted  children !  truly  sorrow  has  made  "  thy  night  morning,  and  thy 
noontide  night."  But  the  sun  of  America  has  arisen  upon  thy  children ; 
their  sorrows  will  cease  at  the  breasts  of  their  foster  mother,  and  though 
the  vultures  have  winged  their  dark  and  desolating  way  to  the  land  of 
their  refuge,  they  will  never  be  permitted  to  dry  up  the  blest  sources  of 
their  new  life.     Education  !  thought — God-like  thought ! 

"  Which  tempests  cannot  chase  nor  tyrants  chain, 
Will  come  on  tameless  wings,  with  eyes  of  flame, 
And  light  thine  outward  darkness  from  within." 

Our  eagle  will  yet  scream  the  requiem  of  thy  vultures,  and  the  heart  of 
Ireland  will  beat  in  unison  within  the  bosom  of  their  new  mother,  under 
the  blest  influence  of  true  Christianity  and  democracy. 

The  first  time  we  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  subject  of  our 
present  sketch,  was  some  twenty  years  since,  on  one"  of  those  numerous 
occasions  when  one  of  his  prolific  country-women  are  w^ont  to  demon- 
strate their  affection  for  the  land  of  their  choice,  by  makingnt  a  present  of 
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a  new  citizen.  The  occasion  was  one  in  which  a  serious  difficulty,  brought 
about  by  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  one  of  the  sisterhood  who  had 
officiated  on  such  occasions  in  the  "ould  counthrj,"  rendered  it  necessary 
for  us  to  fortify  our  gloomy  and,  to  a  Catholic  mother,  dreadful  prognosis 

of  death  without  baptism,  by  an  additional  opinion ;  and  as  Dr.  P 

enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  which  he  merited  not  only  from  an  enlarged 
obstetric  experience,  but  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  more  benighted  of  his  countrywomen,  we  readily  yielded  to  the  out- 
cry raised  when  we  advanced  the  objectionable  opinion,  and  awaited  our 
friend's  arrival. 

Never  shall  we  forget  the  scene  that  followed.  The  method  chosen  by 
mother  Nature  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  homuncular  Hibernian,  was 
characteristi-c  of  their  usual  contempt  for  all  method  at  a  more  mature 
period  of  life ;  i.  e.,  the  head  came  last ;  and  the  affectionate  sage  femme 
being  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  the  "  crathur,"  a  "  dhrop "  of 
which  is  usually  provided  for  the  occasion,  had  insisted,  notwithstanding 
our  all  but  violent  manual  efforts  to  prevent  her,  on  resuming  her  situation 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  at  the  moment  of  the  doctor's  entrance  she 
was  using  the  tender  extremities  as  a  lever  to  overcome  the  only  remain- 
ing obstacle  to  the  birth.  Without  a  moment's  devotion  to  courtesy,  the 
information  received  by  the  messenger,  together  with  an  eye  and  ear  edu- 
cated by  long  experience  to  such  astounding  assurances  of  the  utter  want 
of  judgment  of  these  impulsive  people,  he  instantly  detected  the  entire 
nature  of  the  case,  and  proceeded  to  relieve  the  poor  creature.  With  an 
arm  amply  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubt  of  his  ability,  and  a  "  what  are 
ye  about  ye  ould  divil  V  he  instantly  ejected  the  Amazonian  midwife 
from  the  room,  and  soon  effected  all  that  was  needful  to  convince  the 
attendants  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  opinion :  the  child  was  dead. 
Whilst  receiving  a  full  measure  of  the  abuse  of  right  belonging  solely  to 
the  drunken  woman,  and  preparing  in  high  dignity  to  leave  the  elevating 
and  poetical  scene  of  our  duties  without  our  fee,  we  were  addressed  by 
our  good  friend,  although  we  have  never  been  able  to  realize  the  pecun- 
niary  benefits  of  his  advice  in  securing  fees  from  his  intractable  country- 
men, ''  Take  yer  money,  man,  take  yer  money."  To  our  indignant  refu- 
sal (by  the  way,  it  wasn't  offered ;  the  advice  to  take  it,  might  therefore 
well  have  received  the  addition,  "  if  ye  can  get  it"),  the  doctor  rolled  out 
.  in  that  rich  brogue  of  his,  "  Arrah  now,  my  honey,  take  care  of  yer 
money."  No  better  specimen  of  a  warm,  friend  and  honorable  companion 
can  be  foimd  in  our  ranks,  and  we  never  see  him  but  we  think  how  great 
a  fool  we  were  for  not  taking  his  advice  in  making  the  most  of  those 
scourges  of  our  earlier  years.     Personally  the  doctor  is  a  fine-looking 
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specimen  of  an  Emeralder,  and  his  hair,  which  is  now  beginning  to  sHow 
the  frost  of  age,  has  not  impaired  the  brightness  of  that  laughing  eye, 
which  is  as  full  of  fun  as  ever.  Long  may  it  continue.  We  enjoy  hugely 
the  perplexity  that  is  shown  by  his  face  when  some  anecdote  is  related  of 
a  countrywoman  of  his,  cooking  leeches  in  a  tin  ,cup,  or  sticking  the  blis- 
ter on  the  lid  of  a  wooden  chest  before  "  applying  them  to  the  stomach 
or  chest,"  as  directed  by  some  unweaned  medical  calf; — incidents  that 
have  actually  occurred  in  this  city. 


Art.  CXLII. — Scarlet  Fever:  what  are  the  causes  of  its  dreadful  fatality : 

Has  medicine  any  control  over  it^ 

"  The  simpler  variety  of  scarlatina  is  only  fatal  through   the  officiousness  of  the  doctor." 

Sydenham. 

• 

The  existence  of  an  atmospheric  and  infectious  disease,  depending  up- 
on unknown  causes  of  a  very  fatal  character,  attacking  almost  exclusively 
those  in  the  very  morning  of  life,  is  but  too  well  adapted  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  our  hearts,  to  insure  a  right  use  of  the  head  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  symptoms  it  produces  and  its  awfully  fatal  character.  As 
these  arc  all  the  means  we  possess  in  determining  the  serious  questions 
we  propose  to  consider,  it  behooves  us  to  be  quite  sure  that  we  properly 
awaken  the  reasoning  faculty  of  the  general  reader,  and  whilst  we  pre- 
sent him  with  no  hypotheses  to  gratify  pride  of  opinion,  supply  him  with 
enough  of  such  admitted  facts  as  will  insure  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  true  merits  of  the  question  of  its  treatment,  respecting  which,  it 
grieves  us  to  say,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion  in  our  profession. 
Indeed,  we  are  well  aware  that  this,  as  well  as  many  other  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  this  periodical,  have  already  subjected  us  to  the  aspersions  of 
such  as  do  not  wish  any  disturbance  of  the  public  mind  and  their  own 
quiet  consciences.  The  radical  reformer  and  the  alarmJst  are  great 
thorns  in  the  sides  of  our  medical  "bourgeoisie.  The  medical  colleges  and 
the  academy  (!)  may  serve  their  purpose  yet  a  little  while,  but  the 
public  mind  is  too  much  excited,  and  the  desolate  hearth-stone  appeals  too 
sensibly  to  the  affections  of  the  parent  to  allow  this  question  any  longer 
rest.  It  is  far  too  serious,  and  the  avowed  object  of  this  journal  to 
aid  the  public  to  distinguish-  between  the  quack,  with  his  collegiate  shield 
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of  sheep's  skin,  and  his  century-beaten  mill-horse  track  of  medical  rou- 
tine practice  is  now  too  well  understood,  to  allow  us  a  longer  respite.  A 
well  written  letter  has  lately  reached  us,  detailing  a  heart-rending  case  of 
malpractice  in  a  near  city,  and  urging  the  subject  as  one  from  which  our 
readers  have  a  right  to  expect  an  opinion.  The  writer,  indeed,  ventures 
to  insinuate  that  we  are  afraid  to  give  it !  but  it  is  not  so ;  we  have 
amply  proved  in  our  past  efforts,  that  this  journal  was  designed  to  foster 
correct  thought^  and  not  to  ride  out  a  short-lived  popularity  by  appealing 
to  prejudices  that  always  lie  on  a  substratum  of  ignorance.  We  have 
endeavored  to  Macadamize  our  road  with  facts  ;  and  although  we  have 
ample  reason,  heaven  knows,  to  doubt  our  abilities  as  medical  road- 
master,  we  have  endeavored  to  lay  down  such  a  foundation  as  will  allow 
some  hope  of  carrying  our  reader  to  the  conclusion  of  his  journey,  in 
such  a  state  of  mental  equilibrium,  that  he  can  at  least  retrace  the  way 
he  has  come  by  the  finger-posts  of  principles  and  facts,  pointing  the  way 
through  the  mists  of  medical  hypotheses,  and  the  dense  fog  of  pedantic 
gold-spectacled  and  white  neckclothed  selfishness  and  stupidity. 

It  would  consequently  much  better  suit  our  purpose  to  carry  out  the  plan 
adopted  in  our  past  five  numbers,  in  treating  of  the  tissues,  and  to  prepare 
the  reader  by  considering  such  facts  and  analogies  in  the  history  of  epi 
demies  generally,  as  would  help  to  determine  the  correctness  of  our 
reasoning  on  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever ;  but  v/e  cannot  do  this  with- 
out repelling  great  numbers  of  readers,  by  what  we  are  quite  aware  is 
considered  by  many  as  mere  pedantry.  One  of  our  medical  readers 
writes  us,  he  wants  "facts,  and  treatment:  statistics,  &c.;"  so  do  our  sage 
congressmen  in  coopering  our  laws  ;  but  even  after  you  have  them,  my 
philosophic  friend,  what  are  they  good  for,  unless  you  can  deduce  a  principle 
whereby  you  can  be  guided  in  treating  your  patients  ?  How  many  cocoa 
nuts  do  you  suppose  that  grave  representative  of  so  many  of  our  breth- 
ren, were  grieved  to  see  fall  through  their  fingers,  simply  because  they 
were  so  big  they  couldn't  hold  'em — before  they  discovered  in  their  hearts- 
heavy  descent  to  the  base  of  the  tree  that  even  their  stupidity  was  not 
dense  enough  to  allow  the  belief  they  could  shake — how  many  do  you 
think  slipped  through  their  fingers  before  they  discovered  the  practical  re- 
sult of  the  great  Newtonian  principle  ?  Truly — our  sage  black-coated 
feathered  representative  when  he  picks  up  the  cockle  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  ascending  into  the  air,  lets  it  fall  upon  the  rocks — has  advanced  a  step 
farther  than  our  other  friend  and  preceptor  in  investigating  and  applying 
a  principle.  Let  us,  dear  brethren,  whilst,  we  acknowledge  the  value  of 
such  instruction  as  we  may  derive  from  even  the  humblest  sources,  culti- 
vate that  divine  faculty  of  reason,  which  only  can  elevate  us  above  the 
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character  of  mere  routinists,  and  take  care  not  to  forget  that  our  zeal 
for  true  reform  does  not  lead  us  away  from  our  legitimate  duty,  as 
students  of  the  page  of  nature  and  preservers  of  human  life.  We  have 
something  more  to  do  than  to  throw  our  cocoa  nuts  dow^n  from  the  tree. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  history  of  this  disease  which  most  impres- 
sively arrest  the  attention  of  the  physician,  and  they  must  be  made  to 
appeal  with  equal  force  to  the  general  reader,  even  before  we  give  the 
characteristic  appearances  and  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  for  on  them  de- 
pends the  justice  of  our  strictures  on  the  routine  treatment  of  the  day. 
It  grieves  us  to  be  obliged  to  press  them  earnestly  upon  the  attention,  be- 
cause we  are  aware  they  will  excite  the  saddest  memories  in  many  a  be- 
reaved heart.  These  points  are  well  settled,  and  somewhat  familiar  even 
to  the  popular  mind,  and  we  now  intend  to  attempt  their  application. 

The  first  is,  that  in  some  seasons  and  districts,  the  disease  shows 
itself  from  the  very  commencement,  in  a  very  miild  form ;  mothers  call- 
ing it  the  "  scarlet  rash"  and  "  scarlatina ;"  this  latter  being  the  name 
used  by  physicians  to  express  the  general  disease  itself  and  not  the  de- 
gree or  type.  Scarlet  rash,  alludes  of  course  to  the  redness  of  the  skin  ; 
and  scarlatina,  indicates,  as  parents  suppose,  a  very  simple  affection  quite 
different  from  scarlet  fever,  which  they  are  apt  to  associate  exclusively 
with  the  swollen  and  ulcerated  throat  that  so  often  marks  the  fatal  cha- 
racter of  the  higher  type  of  the  disease.  This  is  entirely  erroneous,  and 
may  lead  to  indifference  and  death:  The  disease  being  infectious  and 
generally  attacking  all  the  younger  members  of  the  family  who  have  not 
had  it,  often  affords  sad  opportunities  to  prove  that  it  originates  always  from 
(me  hind  of  poison  whatever  it  may  be :  one  child  will  have  so  slight  an 
attack,  perhaps  a  mere  redness  of  the  skin  and  no  throat  affection  at  all ; 
that  he  will  not  even  consent  to  go  to  bed,  whilst- another  w^ill  be  attacked 
as  early  as  the  second  day  in  the  most  virulent  manner,  w^ith  all  the 
throat  symptoms,  and  in  a  few  days — even  two  or  three,  will,  if  subjected 
to  the  usual  purgative,  pass  into  a  typhoid  state,  from  which  no  stimula- 
tion can  arouse  him,  and  death  by  suffocation  will  rapidly  close  the  scene. 
We  have  placed  this  admitted  fact  first,  because  it  has  everything  to  do 
with  the  remarks  we  shall  have  to  make  on  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
and  our  perhaps  somewhat  singular  introduction. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  its  origin,  we  have  simply  to  say,  we 
know  nothing  about  it,  any  more  than  of  measles  or  whooping  cough : 
still  there  is  here  also  a  fact,  that  in  our  own  humble  view,  positively 
proves  it  to  be  of  constant  re-origination  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
notwithstanding  its  also  proved  infectious  character.  It  is  continually  ap- 
pearing like  the  measles  in  places  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  where  there  is 
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known  to  have  been  no  intercourse  whatever  between  the  children,  or  the 
parents ;  we  mention  the  latter,  because,  though  adults  rarely  take  it,  in 
commercial  life  there  is  much  traveling,  and  small  pox  it  is  proved  may 
be  even  carried  in  a  letter  thousands  of  miles.  The  sphere  of  infection  in 
scarlet  fever,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
sick  room,  or  the  exhalations  of  the  affected  person :  it  cannot  be  carried 
far  by  the  clothing  of  a  visitor :  the  open  air  is  known  to  dissipate  it. 
There  is  nothing  unreasonable  or  improbable  in  the  idea,  that  a  disease, 
originating  entirely  in  atmospheric  or  deranged  electric  influences,  may 
become  so  concentrated  by  receiving  some  new  and  essential  element  for 
its  pro23agation /rom  the  system  in  which  it  is  first  hatched,  as  to  become 
highly  infectious  to  other  systems  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
halations of  the  sick;  indeed,  as  we  have  said  of  small  pox  and  its  terrible 
contagious  synonym,  in  another  place,  they  must  both  have  been  thus 
concocted  at  their  first  appearance  on  earth :  there  must  he  two  elements 
in  them :  and  yet,  in  truth,  we  know  neither  the  primary  essential  nature 
of  scarlet  fever  nor  its  subsequent  additions ;  if  we  did,  we  might  be  able 
to  treat  it  with  more  certainty.  Let  us,  therefore,  attend  to  its  symptoms 
and  see  what  we  can  deduce  from  them  in  regard  to  its  treatment. 

Simple  scarlatina,  when  severe  enough  to  produce  any  symptoms  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  attract  notice,  appears  as  a  fliint  diflfased  redness  of  the 
skin,  sometimes  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  exceed  the  hue  of  a  healthy  child's 
cheek :  there  may  be  slight  chills,  and  sometimes  shivering ;  possibly  a 
little  nausea ; — rarely  vomiting  in  these  mild  cases.  The  eruption  ap- 
pears usually  on  the  second  or  third  day.  You  may  always  remark,  that 
the  later  the  eruption,  the  worse  the  attack :  of  course  all  physicians  of 
experience  and  most  mothers,  know,  that  if  no  eruption  appear,  or  it 
come  very  late,  and  only  partially,  the  attack  of  any  cutaneous  complaint 
will  be  more  serious  :  the  eruption,  as  we  suppose,  is  nature's  own  method 
of  throwing  the  poison  or  its  influence  out  of  the  body. 

The  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  measles,  which  often  prevails 
not  only  in  a  noticeable  degree  at  the  same  seasons,  but  actually  approxi- 
mates in  appearance  to  the  eruption  in  many  cases  of  mild  scarlatina, — 
firstly,  by  the  watery  eyes,  the  sneezing  and  cough  of  measles;  and 
secondly,  by  the  usual  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  measles  are  more 
of  a  raspberry  color — scarlatina,  of  that  of  a  boiled  lobster.  The  eruption 
of  measles  is  generally  in  patches,  more  or  less  approximating  the  shape 
of  a  half  crown,  feeling  rough  under  the  finger,  with  patches  of  healthy 
skin  between  them.  The  scarlatina  eruption  is  like  a  diffused  blush, 
smooth  to  the  touch,  and  merging  into  the  general  lobster  shell  eruption 
all  over  the  skin.     They  both  begin  on  the  face,  and  extend  downwards. 
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The  eruption  of  measles  begins  almost  always  on  the  fourth  day  after 
the  first  appearance  of  the  watery  eyes  and  the  hoarse  cough,  after  which 
it  begins  to  fade.  The  eruption  of  scarlet  fever,  on  the  contrary,  has  no 
definite  period  of  duration,  sometimes  appearing  as  late  as  the  fourth 
or  fifth,  and  disappearing  by  the  eighth  day:  this  is  its  most  usual 
course,  but  it  is  to  the  frequent  derangement  of  this  symptom  that  we 
look,  as  to  the  dial  plate  of  the  disease :  just  as  it  behaves,  just  so  will 
the  throat  be  affected :  it  will  escape  entirely,  be  very  slightly  affected, 
or  pass  to  a  malignant  state. 

From  the  fourth  day,  in  most  cases,  the  eruption  becomes  fainter,  and 
the  external  or  scarf  skin  (for  the  reader  will  remember  the  skin  has 
three  distinct  layers,)  begins  to  scale  off  or  desquamate  as  we  say  : 
it  comes  off  the  body  and  face  just  like  scales  of  bran,  only  of.  a  finer  tex- 
ture, and  by  the  seventh  day,  the  patient  presents  a  much  better  and 
smoother  surface.  Sometimes  the  thicker  cuticle  of  the  hands  and  feet 
will  come  off  entire,  like  a  glove  or  sock.  All  the  symptoms  of  the 
mild  variety  of  the  disease  most  easily  distinguished  by  the  general 
observer,  will  be  found  to  show  themselves  on  the  skin,  and  he  is  apt  to 
suppose  that  the  danger  ends  with  its  scaling  off  or  exfoliation,  but  he  will 
soon  see  that  the  real  danger  is  just  then  about  to  commence;  in  these 
mild  cases,  dropsy  and  debility  often  destroy  life  where  the  fever  excited 
no  apprehension. 

First,  however,  of  the  second,  or  that  appalling  variety  that  strikes 
such  terror  to  the  parent's  heart.  This  originates,  as  we  have  said,  from 
the  same  poison :  we  have  ample  evidence,  from  the  fact,  that  even  when 
the  first  case  in  a  family  proves  to  be  a  malignant  and  fatal  one,  attended 
with  all  the  worst  throat  symptoms,  the  child  actually  dying  of  suffoca- 
tion as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  a  brother  or  sister,  or  several  of 
them,  may  take  the  mildest  form  and  recover ;  and  the  reverse  of  this  is 
just  as  often  seen.  This  extraordinary  difference  in  the  result  is  closely 
connected  with  the  second  impressive  fact  we  alluded  to  in  our  introduction. 
It  may  be  owing  to  some  different  organization  of  the  skin  inappreci- 
able by  us,  or  the  absence  or  presence  of  some  element  or  balance  of  the 
living  power  in  that  individual  child  essential  to  the  propagation  of  the 
severer  form  of  the  disease,  in  its  malignant  form,  or  sometimes  its  total 
failure  to  attack  the  body.  On  such  hypotheses  it  is  idle  to  speculate ;  but 
other  and  graver  reflections  arrest  the  attention  when  we  witness  the 
routine  treatment  of  these  evidently  dissimilar  constitutions,  and  compare 
it  with  the  often  terrible  results. 

That  man  who  possesses  even  the  meanest  reflecting  power,  may  well 
ask  himself  the  question,  how  do  I  know  when  five  or  six  children  of  simi- 
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lar  bodily  conformation,  but  always  of  different  constitutional  power.^  are  all 
subjected,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  to  the  action  of  a 
purgative,  and  perhaps  a  violent  one;  how  do  I  know  that  I  shall  not 
so  prostrate  one  or  more  of  them,  that  the  system  will  not  have  power 
enough  left  it  to  throw  out  the  eruption,  and  the  throat  receive  all  the 
brunt  of  the  disease?  We  have  known  jalap  and  calomel,  and  salts  and 
senna  to  be  given  in  this  city,  and  that  by  respectable  physicians,  as  a 
standard  prescription,  to  a  whole  family !  and  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  three  and  four  consecutive  deaths  have  followed !  The  action  of  a 
purgative  medicine  is  well  known  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
lessen  the  eruption !  nay,  if  the  imprudent  routinist  were  asked  why  he 
gave  it,  he  could  only  say  that  such  was  his  intention. 

Now,  let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question,  what  is  the  fever  that  precedes 
the  redness  of  the  skin?  Is  it  not  increased  action  of  the  heart?  Is  it  not 
more  than  an  hypothesis,  is  it  not  almost  certain,  that  this  increased  ac- 
tion is  meant  by  nature  to  throw  the  poison  whatever  it  be,  out  of  the 
body,  by  means  of  this  very  redness  and  scaling  off  of  the  skin  1  What 
are  measles,  small  pox  and  plague  1  Let  us  see  what  aid  we  can  derive  in 
proving  this,  by  investigating  the  malignant  variety  of  scarlet  fever :  only 
called  malignant  because  the  disease  spends  its  force  on  the  throat,  often 
suffocating  the  child  to  death :  we  repeat,  it  comes  from  the  same  poison  : 
never  forget  this,  and  then  you  will  know  how  monstrous  is  the  meddle- 
some ignorance  of  the  routine  practitioner. 

In  this  description  of  malignant  scarlatina,  we  prefer  presenting  the 
observation  of  one  of  the  most  acute  physicians  of  Europe,  notwithstand- 
ing, we  have  been  witness  repeatedly  to  all  the  symptoms  he  enume- 
rates ;  indeed,  there  is  not  a  physician  of  any  experience  who  has  not  seen 
them  again  and  again,  in  the  dreadful  epidemic  visitations  of  the  dis- 
ease in  this  city  : — his  remarks  will  show  that  others  as  well  as  our  self 
share  the  opinion  of  the  miserable  results  of  routine  treatment.  In 
scarlatina  maligna,  the  rash  is  apt  to  come  out  late  and  imperfectly,  and 
sometimes  not  at  all :  and  instead  of  being  bright  and  florid,  to  present  a 
bluish  or  livid  tint :  sometim^es  it  suddenly  recedes  and  then  perhaps  ap- 
pears again :  and  occasionally  it  is  diversified  hj  purple  spots.  Only 
see  how  palpably  nature  shows  she  is  struggling  with  her  too  feeble  heart 
against  a  dreadfully  depressing  cause  !  Eedness,  you  will  remember,  is 
caused  by  the  blood  being  rapidly  propelled  through  the  lungs  by  a  strong 
heart,  causing  sufficient  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  inhaled  air :  purple 
blotches  show  a  want  of  this  oxygen,  or  a  predominance  of  carbon  in  the 
veins,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  skin  after  it  has  performed  its  func- 
tions of  exhalation  of  carbon  and  growth. 
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When  the  patient  begins  to  complain  of  soreness  of  the  throat,  and 
you  look  into  the  mouth  and  find  the  tonsils  and  throat  of  a  dark  red 
color,  and  especially  if  the  eruption  is  not  well  out  on  the  skin,  look  out 
for  trouble.  Such  is  often  the  violence  of  the  depressing  cause  in  some 
cases,  that  the  patient  begins  to  sink  or  become  typhoid  on  the  very 
first  day  this  redness  of  the  throat  commences !  death  often  occurs  as 
early  as  the  fourth  day.  Says  Dr.  Watson — "  Over  this  variety  of  the 
disease  medicine  has  but  little  control."  Add  this  expression  to  the 
acknowledged  axiom  of  the  great  Sydenham  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
and  then  tell  me,  reader,  if  it  is  not  time  that  some  one  had  the  indepen- 
dence to  declare  the  truth,  and  protect  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  children 
in  this  city  from  the  appalling  consequences  of  diploma'd  ignorance  ? 

The  symptoms  of  the  throat  affection  are  so  well  known  to  physicians, 
and  treatment  avails  so  little,  that  we  shall  pass  them  entirely  by,  and 
hasten  to  the  consequences  of  the  disease  upon  other  parts  of  the  system. 
One  of  the  results  of  the  excessive  swelling  about  the  neck,  is  pressure  upon 
the  great  jugular  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the  head.  This  causes 
congestion  or  fullness  of  the  brain,  and  ofteii  delirium,  ending  in  a  rupture 
of  some  vessel  within  the  skull,  and  consequent  apoplexy.  We  have  often, 
also,  seen  every  symptom  of  dropsy  of  the  brain.  This  is  of  slower 
accession,  and  allows  a  little  more  time  for  the  action  of  remedies,  for  in 
the  secondary  symptoms  there  is  far  more  certainty  in  their  use. 

The  offensive  and  poisonous  discharge  from  the  ulcerations  of  the 
throat  pass  into  the  bowels,  for  the  patient  has  no  strength  to  expecto- 
rate, and  produce-s  diarrhoea.  The  windpipe  itself  has  often  been  attacked 
with  ulceration,  and  the  child  suffocated  in  a  spasmodic  attack  of  cough- 
ing. If  the  child  is  delicate  or  scrofulous,  and  should  survive  the  attack, 
the  reader  will  readily  comprehend  additional  debility  should  folloyr:  this 
will  locate  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  system.  Swellings  of  the  glands 
in  the  neck,  of  the  eyelids,  and  of  the  lips  and  nostrils  and  joints,  are 
common  consequences.  Ulcerations  of  the  ear,  and  ulcers  on  various 
parts  of  the  body,  may  also  follow. 

The  most  common  result,  however,  is  dropsy :  it  usually  shows  itself 
beneath  the  skin,  causing  swelling  of  the  limbs,  and  occasionally  dropsy 
of  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  This  symptom.  Dr.  Watson  remarks,  is  most 
frequent  in  mild  cases ;  we  have  no  doubt  of  it  from  our  own  observa- 
tion. This  aflection  is  an  excessively  obstinate  and  persistent  one,  and 
the  impertinent  and  officious  interposition  of  the  physician  often  renders 
it  utterly  incurable.  Warmth  and  nutritious  food',  with  gentle  frictions 
to  the  skin,  are  the  only  proper  domestic  remedies :  the  humane  and 
careful  use  of  specific  stimuli  to  the  skin  and  kidneys,  is  admissible  by  the 
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careful  physician  only :  no  remedy  can  be  conscientiously  used  *^y  a 
parent.  Dropsy  is  said  to  be  almost  invariably  the  consequence  of  too 
early  exposure  to  cold,  and  usually  comes  on  by  the  twentieth  day :  after 
the  fourth  week  there  is  little  danger  of  it,  the  equilibrium  of  the  circu- 
lation being  by  that  time  restored,  and  the  new  cuticle  consolidated. 
People  beyond  the  period  of  adolescence  are  rarely  afflicted  with  it,  nor 
are  they,  indeed,  by  any  means  as  liable  to  scarlet  fever;  few  cases  occur 
after  16  years.  Dr.  Watson  remarks,  that  if  asked  for  how  long  a  time 
a  person  was  capable  of  communicating  the  disease  to  another,  he  would 
always  answer,  "  that  he  did  not  know."  If  he  had  lived  here^  he  might 
know  to  a  day,  if  he  would  believe  some  of  our  oracular  brethren :  there 
is  one  order  of  them  who  never  fail  to  answer  every  question  asked,  of 
them,  however  absurdly  impossible  to  suppose  the  knowledge  attainable. 
Apartments  will  undoubtedly  retain  the  infection  for  weeks,  as  we  know 
by  personal  observation ;  but  it  is  soon  dissipated  from  the  clothes  of  a 
person  who  has  been  near  the  sick. 

What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  often  formida- 
ble disease,  originates  in  no  captious  desire  to  find  fault  with  our  brethren. 
We  conceive  all,  and  more  than  we  have  said,  to  be  richly  merited  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  practitioners  throughout  our  country.  The  insane 
desire  of  nine-tenths  of  those  who  employ  a  physician,  to  have  "  some- 
thing done,"  has  caused  many  a  parent's  heart  to  bleed.  No  medical 
man  who  respects  himself  will  ever  yield  to  such  ignorant  presumption. 
Instances  have  occurred  in  this  city,  in  several  instances  under  our  own 
observation,  of  two,  three,  and  four  deaths  in  a  single  family,  all  of  which 
had  been  subjected  to  severe  medication ;  and  one  of  our  citizens,  heart- 
broken at  the  loss  of  four  daughters,  felt  justly  called  on  to  give  his  views 
to  the  public  on  hearing  the  alleged  fatal  treatment  contradicted  by  the 
physician.  To  our  personal  knowledge,  they  all  had  active  mercurial  pur- 
gatives, and  several  of  them  were  very  freely  leeched  !  And  yet  this 
very  man  insolently  claims  the  highest  position  in  the  medical  profession 
in  this  city.  Verily,  if  the  children  of  his  brethren  were  subjected  to 
his  treatment,  we  would  require  no  society  for  the  relief  of  their  beggared 
offspring  when  they  themselves  were  dead. 

From  what  we  have  noticed  in  twenty  years'  observation  and  conver- 
sation with  thinking  as  well  as  heroic  practitioners,  it  is  our  solemn  con- 
viction that  no  treatment  whatever  for  the  milder  variety,  and  no  active 
medicine  for  the  severer  form,  should  be  used.  Absolute  o,nd  unvarying 
warmth  in  bed  to  the  full  extent  of  comfort^  ice  to  the  head  in  cases  of 
delirium  supervening  in  the  latter  stages,  and  brandy  and  ammonia  to 
keep  up  the  force  of  the  circulation  if  the  pulse  flags,  and  to  keep  out  the 
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eruption,  are  pre-eminently  wise  and  necessary  measures,  never  to  be 
neglected  by  the  physician.  These  are  not  medicines ;  they  are  pure  and 
simple  agents,  whose  action  is  understood  as  plainly  as  that  of  fire  and 
water.  Ice  constricts  the  blood  vessels  within  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  by  i-::  application  in  a  bladder  outside :  and  brandy  and  ammonia 
are  as  pure  natural  stimuli  as  heat.  There  is  no  speculation  about  these 
agents,  we  know  their  power.  As  to  the  conditions  that  require  them, 
that  is  another  matter.  In  the  present  aspect  of  the  diploma  market  and 
collegiate  j^roduce,  we  advise  every  parent  to  watch  the  natural  indica- 
tions of  debility.  Dullness  of  the  eye,  frequent  sighing,  and  general 
prostration  of  the  limbs,  are  not  to  be  mistaken ;  they  mean  debility. 
If  no  pain  in  the  head  exist,  the  remedies  had  better  be  tried  by  the 
physician.     It  will  not  do  to  wait ;  a  day  may  decide  the  matter  fatally. 

Dr.  Watson  considers  laxative  medicine  and  bleeding  advisable.  If  the 
former  be  used,  it  must  be  extremely  gentle,  and  watched  with  jealous 
care.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  the  lancet  otherwise  than  dangerous  in 
any  case,  and  certainly  have  never  ventured  its  application.  In  cases  of 
great  oppression  of  the  brain,  leeches  have  been  used  with  benefit.  It  is 
barely  a  supposable  possibility ;  if  applied  at  all,  they  should  be  placed 
on  the  neck.  We  have  used  for  ulceration  of  the  throat,  at  Dr.  Watson's 
suggestion,  one  drachm  of  the  chlorate  of  potass  to  a  pint  of  water  as  a 
drink  ;  a  tea-spoon  full  being  slowly  swallowed  occasionally.  Gargling  it 
is  quite  useless,  as  it  camiot  reach  the  disease  if  thus  used ;  it  certainly 
improves  for  the  time,  and  sometimes  permanently,  both  the  ulcers  and 
the  foul  tongue.  Blisters  we  consider  to  be  totally  inadmissible.  Caustic 
to  the  throat  has  proved  beneficial  in  our  hands ;  but  it  requires  to  be 
carefully  used,  and  re-applied  soon.     Pure  chlorine  has  been  suggested. 

Dr.  Schneeman,  a  German  physician,  has  lately  recommended  the 
novel  treatment  of  rubbing  the  pores  of  the  skin  from  head  to  foot — 
actually  every  square  inch  of  the  body — with  the  rind  of  fat  pork,  so  as 
completely  to  fill  them.  It  is  alleged  to  be  absolutely  omnipotent  treat- 
ment. We  have  not  known  it  tried  here.  It  is  certainly  contrary  to 
every  pre-conceived  idea  of  the  functions  of  the  skin  as  an  exhalant  or 
eliminator  of  the  poison  of  the  disease. 

Belladonna  has  been  alleged  to  be  so  positive  a  prophylactic,  or  pre- 
ventive of  the  disease,  as  to  render  its  attack  almost  impossible.  We 
should  certainly  esteem  ourself  more  than  culpable,  did  we  advance  any 
opinion  calculated  to  prevent  the  realization  of  so  great  a  boon  to  poor 
hufnanity.  For  ourselves,  we  can  most  conscientiously  assert,  we  have 
found  it  entirely  inert,  if  we  may  judge  from  limited  trials  in  family 
practice  in  past  years.     Yet  so  many  high  authorities  assert  its  claim  as 
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almost  a  specific  preventive,  that  we  give  the  formula  for  its  prepara- 
tion, with  the  earnest  hope  that  our  conclusions  will  prove  incorrect  from 
too  limited  experience.  Two  grains  of  the  fresh  extract  may  be  dissolved 
la  an  ounce  of  water,  and  two  drops  be  given  to  a  child  of  one  year  old 
daily  for  ten  days ;  an  additional  drop  for  every  year  additional  of  age : 
not  more  than  twelve  drops  should  be  given  in  a  day  to  .any  one.  We 
consider  warmth  to  be  so  great  a  curative  measure,  that  we  again  enforce 
it  with  all  the  impressiveness  its  importance  demands.  "  Life  is  warm, 
death  is  cold." 


Art.  CXLIII. — Fatty  Tumors  of  the   Uterus — a  remarkable  case  : — Ind,ian 
Doctors  in  the  West :  humorous  description :  beautiful  tribute  to  Woman, 

Dear  Scalpel  : — It  is  said  in  an  old  book  that  there  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun — which  may  be  so  or  not,  but  allowing  that  question  to  be , 
settled — we  wish  to  give  a  few  facts  and  figures  that  may  bear  (by  a 
little  stretching)   on  that  point.     In  the  spring  of  1849,  I  was  called  to 

prescribe  for  Miss ,  aged  15  years.     Her  temperament  was  nervous 

and  melancholic ;  stature  small ;  eyes  blue  and  sparkling ;  skin  light,  soft, 
and  hair  fine  and  glossy.     Her  whole  bearing  had  the  effect  to  excite  pity 
in  the  beholder :  her  two  sisters  were  highly  intellectual,  and  noble  speci- 
mens of  the  gentler  sex,  but  this  one  showed  no  signs  of  mind  above 
mediocrity,  although  her  brain  was  well  formed,  high  and  wide  in  the  re- 
gion of  ideality  and  the  whole  superior  and  frontal  region.     I  shall  say 
more  of  her  than  you  desire,  but  for  this  you  will  pardon  me,  as  I  never 
think  of  her  but  with  sorrow,  having  attended  for  eighteen  months,  at 
all  times — amid  sunlight,   storms  and  tempests,  and  at  the  doctor'^s  reli- 
gious hour — "  night's  holy  noon."    These  are  the  hours  of  sweet  reflection, 
when,  to  sympathize  and  pity,  repays  a  hundred  fold  the  toil  and  weariness 
we  so  often  undergo  for  the  good  of  the  churlish,  the  stupid,  the  treacher- 
ous and  ungrateful.     Not  so  with  my  poor  charge,  she  always  greeted  me 
with  a  pensive  smile  ;  her  pale  face  and  cherry  lips,  often  reflected  strange- 
ly in  the  light  of  the  waning  taper.     I  always  found  one  or  more  of  her 
angel  sisters  hanging  over  her :    often  at  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight 
they  were  all  in  attendance  chafing  her  brow  and  limbs — giving  her  drink, 
or  moving  her  from  place  to  place,  to  ease  her  restlessness.     Women  are 
said  to  be  angels — although,  sometimes,  "fallen  ones" — and  true  it  is  that 
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earth  has  no  scene  so  holy,  where  so  many  sweet  affections  mingle,  and 
innocence  and  purity,  earth  and  heaven,  embrace  each  other,  as  the  chamber 
where  sisters  meet  to  w^atch  over  the  dear  fading  one,  passing  gently  down 
the  cold  declivity  into  the  cold  narrow  grave.  O,  the  grave  is  hideous — 
you  cannot  make  it  smile ;  the  earth-worm's  slimy  brood  revel  there,  and 
suck  up  the  loved  forms  of  the  gay  and  the  beautiful.  The  mud  and 
water  mingle  with  golden  locks  and  braided  tresses ;  the  white  robe  is 
tarnished,  mildewed  and  rotten ;  the  eye  dimmed  of  its  luster — the  lips 
that  used  to  be  so  eloquent  are  now  mute ;  the  arms  that  moved  to  en- 
circle us  with  affection  are  withered,  and  it  is  only  when  we  get  a  higher 
glimpse  of  the  better  life,  seen  through  the  mists  of  revelation  or  reason, 
that  we  cease  to  shudder  at  the  dark  and  cheerless  grave.  Dr.  Beattie 
felt  this  when  he  wrote, — 

"  On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and  roses  are  blending, 
And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb." 

This  is  beautifully  expressed,  but  I  do  not  see  it  as  the  j^oet  did.  That 
this  dead  mass  of  lifeless  matter,  after  a  separation  from  the  spirit  a  thou- 
sand years,  will  be  quickened  into  life,  and  united  to  its  former  companion, 
is  what  I  do  not  comprehend :  and  3^et,  that  this  "  corruptible  will  put  on 
incorruption" — that  the  gross  body  will  be  dropped,  and  the  ethereal,  in- 
corruptible, indestructible  form  which  it  inhabits  be  ushered  into  a  high- 
er and  more  enduring  existence,  I  religiously  believe.  The  physician  may 
be  said  to  live  among  the  tombs,  and  I  make  no  apology  for  trespassing 
on  "holy  ground."  The  clergy  often  aid  the  faculty,  by  certificates  for 
quacks  :  I  will  be  generous  and  return  the  compliment  most  sincerely. 

I  recently  heard  a  beautiful  sermon,  on  death,  by  Bishop  McE ; 

he  had  evidently  thought  on  the  subject ;  he  clung  with  great  tenacity  to 
the  "  old  body,"  and  contended  for  its  re-animation  ;  he  could  not  conceive 
of  life  in  the  spirit  land  after  a  certain  period,  without  materiality  to  en- 
velop the  immortality.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
after  having  rotted,  and  been  plowed  under,  to  manure  the  soil,  which  at 
the  point  where  the  "  child  of  destiny"  w^as  dethroned  for  ever,  was  so  en- 
riched, that  the  rye  "  grew  green  and  tall  to  the  end  of  harvest,"  carry- 
ing into  ten  thousand  other  forms,  the  bodies  there  sleeping — can  it  be, 
does  any  one  believe,  that  they  arc  awakened  at  the  blast  of  a  trumpet, 
and  live  a  new  life,  by  a  re-union  with  the  old  spirit  that  has  wandered  in 
space  for  ten  thousand  years  1  As  well  might  any  other  mass  of  dead 
matter  be  organized,  and  united  with  tlie  body.  That  we  have  a  spirit- 
ual body  within  this  earthly  tabernacle  is  probable ;  but  that  it  can  be 
re-united  with  the  body  at  all,  is  what  I  do  not  believe :  it  leaves  our 
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bodies  at  death,  and  treads  the  field  of  immortal  beauty  in  a  form  infi- 
nitely more  ethereal.  It  is  wholly  happy  or  wholly  perfect,  but  varies  as 
minds  and  bodies  vary  here.  "  It  is  sown  in  weakness  and  raised  in 
power;"  "it  is  sown  in  dishonor  but  raised  in  glory;"  "it  is  sown  a 
natural  body,  but  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body ;  for  there  is  a  natural  hodij 
and  there  is  a  spiritual  hodyy  "  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not 
quickened  except  it  die."  In  natural  death,  the  "  spiritual  body"  is  quick- 
ened and  separated  from  the  gross  material  around  it,  just  as  the  grain  is 
quickened,  as  it  begins  to  decay :  in  death,  a  new  form  of  life  starts 
into  being,  and  moves  onward  in  the  endless  circle  of  existences,  seeking 
a  congenial  atmosphere,  and  a  form  (perhaps  of  matter  but)  in  harmony 
with  its  own  ethereality. 

Travelers  who  visit  the  mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky,  inform  us  that 
emerging  from  the  cave — though  feeling  vigorous  and  braced  by  the  at- 
mosphere within — they  faint  and  are  languid,  and  have  to  wait  at  the  en- 
trance for  an  equilibrium  to  occur  between  their  life  forces  and  their  old 
atmosphere ;  but  the  senses  are  not  thus  weakened,  especially  smelling, 
for  every  herb  now  has  an  odor,  every  flower  teems  with  sweetness.  Our 
joys  here  are  blunted  by  the  dimness  of  our  perceptions  :  what  an  ocean 
of  joy  may  we  not  hope  for  when  all  our  senses  shall  be  freed  from 
grossness,  and  we  handle  light  as  a  tangible  thing  and  separate  color,  by 
the  sense  of  touch  ?  feel  sounds  with  every  nerve  ?  But  I  cease  specu- 
lating :  I  did  mean  to  give  you  an  essay  a-la-Swedenborg. 

The  first  symptoms  of  my  patient  were  great  lassitude,  head-ache,  shri- 
veled countenance,  skin  pale,  nausea,  retching,  costiveness,  loathing  food, 
confused  mind,  abdominal  tenderness,  cessation  of  the  catamenia.  This 
had  appeared  but  three  times  before,  and  had  ceased  after  the  third  time. 
I  was  now  consulted,  and  prescribed  infinitesimals  !  The  mother  informed 
m.e  that  my  medicine  was  marvelous,  as  she  laid  it  upon  the  tongue,  and 
the  next  morning  the  catamenia  appeared.  It  was  undoubtedly  •^he  work 
of  mental  impression  aiding  nature.     You  will  recognize  these  symptoms 

as  closely  resembling  those  of  N ;  and  to  this  point  I  directed  my 

attention.  Nothing  could  be  elicited.  The  attacks  of  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing were  periodical  and  severe ;  the  pain  in  the  abdominal  region  bore 
the  same  character,  but  always  gave  way  under  appropriate  diet.  In  the 
course  of  two  months  an  enlargement  appeared  to  the  left  of  the  umbi- 
licus, gradually  extended  down  to  the  pubes,  and  then  to  the  right 
inguinal  region. 

During  the  summer  she  had  a  slight  attack  of  dysentery,  and  at  various 
times  a  slight  peritoneal  tenderness  occurred.  The  vomiting  I  allayed. 
The  head-ache  was  variable.     Costiveness  easily  relieved.     The  patient 
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continued  to  emaciate,  but  could  sit  up  and  walk  about,  eat  moder- 
ately, and  help  herself  in  various  little  matters.  In  a  particular  digital 
investigation,  nothing  could  be  elicited.  The  strait  was  filled  with  the 
enlargement,  and  whether  the  tumor  was  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
external  to  the  uterus,  or  in  that  organ — whether  it  was  polypus,  hydatids, 
cancer,  cartilaginous,  fatty,  or  any  other  form  of  tumor— could  not  be 
determined. 

Some  twenty  practitioners  saw  her  ;  some  skilled  in  mysteries,  others 
in  deviltry.  From  none  did  I  get  a  definite  opinion,  neither  did  I  ever 
entertain  any  myself,  for  the  peculiar  jumble  of  contradictions  could  not  be 
reconciled.  Diseased  action,  non-inflammatory  and  non-malignant,  was 
about  as  near  as  I  could  arrive  in  my  own  mind  to  any  conclusion.  The 
abdomen  increased  in  size,  and  there  seemed  to  be  three  divisions ;  and 
the  whole  had  a  doughy  feel  under  pressure,  which  could  be  made  with 
force  without  pain.  The  patient  passed  the  winter  comfortably,  eating  a 
liberal  allowance,  still  emaciating.  Spring  came,  and  for  three  months 
matters  seemed  at  a  stand.  The  tumors  did  not  increase.  The  os-tincse 
was  obliterated,  and  the  entire  cavity  of  the  pelvis  packed  full  of  the 
abnormal  substance. 

The  patient  came  down  in  April,  1849.  and  in  June,  1850,  she  was  able 
to  sit  up  and  move  about.  At  times  a  portion  of  the  tumor  felt  like  a 
sack  of  water,  and  an  operation  was  spoken  of,  but  abandoned.  At  this 
juncture,  after  I  had  attended  the  patient  for  fiileen  months,  a  council  of 
old  crones  decided  I  did  not  understand  the  case ;  I  assured  the  family 
from  the  first  month  that  it  would  be  fatal,  and  a  'celebrated  "  Indian 
doctor"  was  called  to  treat  the  case.  He  was  a  regular  scoundrel,  deep 
as  the  Zuyder  Zee,  skilled  in  all  manner  of  native  tricks,  and  a  spice  of 
real  cunning  running  in  the  old  devil's  veins.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
learning,  nor  even  intelligence — the  "  Indians "  having  taught  him  the 
divine  art  of  healing !  He  was  tall,  with  a  stooping  figure — limped 
slightly — gaunt  as  a  gray  hound — shrewd  and  penetrating  face — his  eyes 
twinkled  constantly,  and  he  had  an  infernal  stutter,  which  made  him  a 
fearful  antagonist  to  debate  with.  His  person  was  slovenly,  his  long 
arms  running  through  his  coat  ten  inches  nearly ;  the  legs  of  his  dry 
coarse  boots  meeting  his  pants  near  the  knee  ;  the  skirt  of  his  coat  cover- 
ing about  half  of  the  region  where  the  gluteal  muscles  should  have  been; 
these  were  represented  by  skin  drawn  tight  over  the  sacrum  and  inno- 
minata.  In  short,  he  resembled  more  in  his  tout  ensemble  an  unblest 
ghost,  let  loose  from  Tartarus,  than  a  human  form  divine.  Yet  he  had 
more  of  the  gentleman  in  him  than  some  of  the  more  learned  specimens 
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of  the  craffc  regular  I  often  meet  with.  Those  who  have  the  wisdom  to 
differ  with  each  other  in  this  region,  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  cause  for 
a  most  miserable  disregard  of  all  courtesy.  There  is  little  difference, 
however,  between  a  learned  and  an  unlearned  blockhead  simply  ;  but  a 
-scoundrel  is  always  in  grain  the  same.  This  fellow's  name  is  widely 
known  here,  and  his  popularity,  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn,  is  great 
among  the  sex  in  falling  of  the  uterus.  A  lady  whom  he  had  cured  of  this 
frightful  malady,  which  had  lasted  incessantly  for  ten  years,  gave  me  a 
clew  to  his  skill,  viz.,  that  he  had  discovered  that  the  organ  was  hung  on 
pulleys,  and  the  cord  by  which  it  was  suspended  in  the  pulley  would 
"run  off;"  and  by  a  skillful  manipulation  he  could  adjust  the  cord  in  the 
groove,  and  the  "  tacldin'  would  play  again  like  clock-work."  Her  relief 
was  instantaneous!  Perhaps  this  morsel  of  anatomy  will  be  accept- 
able to  some  of  your  teachers  of  that  old  and  honorable  science.  In 
another  case,  the  wily  old  Mohegan  informed  the  friends  of  the  patient 
that  he  could  get  her  about  the  house  in  a  week ;  that  the  wo — wo — v/o — 
womb  was  snarled  up,  and  was  so  weak  it  co — co — couldn't  un- 
twist; the  bl — bio — bio — blood  co — couldn't  ge — get  thro — through  it; 
that  if  he  had  s — s — s- — een  it  first  he  co — could  cu — cu — cured  it  easy  ; 
he  CO — could  li — li — lift  a  pe — pe — peck  better  than  fi — fi — fit^ — fifteen 
bushels ;  but  he'd  try  it  any  hov/.  This  reasoning  took  with  the  good 
farmer  her  husband,  and  the  old  rascal  went  at  it  heroically.  The  patient's 
confidence  lasted  a  whole  month,  when  he  was  discharged,  having  obtained 
a  few  dollars.     I  was  then  called  in,  and  learned  the  particulars  stated. 

To  resume  the  case  of  my  poor  young  patient.  In  a  few  days  he  had 
placed  her  in  indescribable  agony.  Violent  stimulating  remedies,  chiefly 
composed  of  vile  liquor,  had  thrown  the  patient  from  a  peaceful  state 
into  one  of  intense  misery.  At  midnight  I  was  recalled.  After  a  few 
days,  by  withdrawing  the  grog  of  the  learned  Indian,  and  adminis- 
tering sedatives,  I  secured  repose  to  my  failing  charge.  The  violent 
shock  to  her  weakened  nervous  system  hastened  her  death,  which  occurred 
in  about  two  weeks.  A  softening  appeared  a  few  weeks  previous  to  death 
on  the  left  of  the  umbilicus.  I  tapped  it,  and  drew  off  half  a  pint  of 
starchy  fluid.  A  post  mortem  examination  showed  fatty  liypertropliy  of 
the  walls  of  the  uterus ;  in  many  places  they  were  three  inches  thick. 
The  os-tinc^  was  obliterated  wholly ;  the  right  fallopian  tube  vv^as  per- 
fectly healthy ;  the  left  one  was  distended  into  the  sac,  which  I  tapped. 
In  addition  to  the  fluid,  I  found  in  it  some  broken  masses  of  matter, 
resembling  bits  of  cut  liver ;  they  were  attached  to  each  other  in  a  fragile 
manner,  and  half  filled  a  quinine  bottle.     Was  this  obstruction  in  the  left 
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fallopian  tube  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy  V  The  cause  of  this  obstruc- 
tion itself  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  ovaria  were  flabby,  of  natural 
size,  and  the  surrounding  parts  were  little  disturbed. 

B.  W.  R. 


Art.  CXLIV. — The  Preservation  of  the  Eyes. 

"  You  should  never  touch  your  eye  but  with  your  elbow." — Old  Proverb. 

There  is  a  tradition  at  least  as  old  as  the  Talmud  that  the  eyes  are 
strengthened  by  drawing  the  fingers  across  the  eyelids  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection. Ex-President  Adams,  who  was  affected  with  an  obstruction  of 
the  tear-passage,  used  this  method  to  get  rid  of  the  accumulated  fluid,  and 
the  ancient  practice  was  brought  into  greater  notice  by  the  example  of  the 
illustrious  statesman.  The  obsolete  theory,  that  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  eyeball  becomes  flattened  as  age  advances,  was  again  revived,  and  it 
became  a  business  to  advertise  instructions  for  kneading  the  organ  into 
shape  with  the  fingers !  For  the  very  moderate  sum  of  ten  dollars,  the 
tell-tale  spectacles  might  be  laid  aside,  and  ancient  ladies  and  gentlemen 
be  enabled  to  sew  and  read  with  all  the  sharpness  of  a  miss  in  her  teens. 
If  we  may  credit  the  advertisements  in  newspapers,  and  who  dare  disbe- 
lieve them,  the  ten-dollar  professor  met  with  ^marvelous  success;  yet  an 
improvement  was  made  in  the  manner  of  increasing  the  rotundity  of  the 
eye  by  placing  over  it  a  wooden  cup  attached  to  an  india-rubber  bottle, 
similar  to  the  ordinary  breast  pump  !  On  the  appearance  of  the  new  me- 
thod of  altering  the  shape  of  the  eye  the  fee  w^as  diminished,  when  the 
original  candidate  for  public  favor  offered  his  services  at  half  price.  In 
the  hands  of  a  good  juggler,  experiments  with  cups  and  balls  seem  almost 
miraculous,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  new  arrangements  may  produce 
new  wonders.  The  machine  described  by  Captain  Marryatt,  for  altering 
the  disposition  of  an  individual  by  placing  exhausters  on  the  protuber- 
ances of  the  skull,  has  not  yet  been  turned  to  practical  advantage.  Some 
self  styled  professor  will,  it  is  presumed,  shortly  take  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  advertise  instructions  by  which  an  easy  change  of  temper  may  be 
effected. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  operations  founded  on  a^  false  theory  can  be 

*  Probably  not.  The  causes  of  uterine  and  fallopian  obstructions  are,  like  most 
other  organic  changes,  involved  in  total  obscurity,  and  only  teach  us  the  puerility  of 
much  of  the  absurd  labors  of  the  pathologist. — Ed.  Scalpel. 
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safe  in  practice.  It  is  untrue  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  eye  becomes 
flatter  with  advancing  age,  and  therefore  manipulations  to  restore  what  is 
not  wanting,  in  an  organ  so  delicate  in  structure  that  a  rude  push  may  be 
followed  by  perpetual  darkness,  should  be  avoided. 

The  principal  lens  of  the  eye  is  situated  behind  the  pupil,  and  kept  m 
proper  position  by  membranes  finer  than  the  finest  gold-beater's  skin. 
These  delicate  membranes  are  liable  to  be  ruptured  by  blows,  falls,  or 
other  causes,  and  the  lens,  which  is  naturally  clear  as  crystal,  becomes 
white  and  opaque.  Opacity  of  the  lens,  or  what  is  called  cataract,  may 
be  produced  without  laceration  of  the  membranes,  by  merely  interfering 
with  the  circulation  of  the  vessels  which  supply  it.  The  writer  was  lately 
called  to  visit  an  aged  female  who  had  been  suffering  acutely  for  months ; 
after  submitting,  while  in  health,  to  the  manipulations  of  a  rejuvenating 
itinerant.  The  lens  was  dislocated  and  pressed  on  the  sensitive  nerves  at 
the  margin  of  the  pupil.  The  pain  occasioned  by  pressure  of  this  kind 
may  be  compared  to  that  produced  by  pressing  the  exposed  nerve  of  a 
tooth  with  a  tooth-pick,  but  in  the  former  case  the  pain  is  continuous  and 
not  so  easily  removed  as  in  the  latter.  Other  cases  of  injury  attributed 
to  manipulation,  such  as  cross  eyes,  double  vision,  &c.,  have  come  under 
the  writer's  notice.  Last  month,  in  presence  of  the  editor,  he  operated 
for  cataract  in  the  case  of  a  lady,  whose  vision  with  the  aid  of  spectacles, 
was  perfect  until  she  was  induced  by  plausible  advertisements  to  pay  for 
a  course  of  lessons.  After  the  third  lesson,  vision  became  indistinct  and 
blindness  ultimately  followed.  Beer  was  called  to  examine  a  gentleman 
who  had  always  enjoyed  excellent  sight  until  it  was  lost  in  a  moment: 
The  patient  had  been  at  a  party  of  friends  when  a  person  stepped  sudden- 
ly behind  him  and  covering  both  eyes  with  the  hands,  wished  him  to  guess 
who  it  was.  The  former,  without  speaking  a  word,  endeavored  to  escape 
from  the  pressure,  and  when  the  eyelids  were  opened  he  was  entirely  be- 
reft of  sight.  Although  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  injury,  the 
sufferer  remained  hopelessly  blind.  From  this  melancholy  example.  Beer 
concludes  that  the  eyes  are  liable  to  injury  even  from  moderate  pressure. 

This  delicate  organization  may  be  deranged  even  by  medicines.  Dr. 
Currier  relates  that  owing  to  the  spasm  produced  by  strychnia  and  veratria 
the  capsule  has  been  lacerated  and  the  lens  dislocated.  Others  have 
noticed  the  occurrence  of  cataract  from  the  operation  of  medicines.  It  has 
been  known  to  follow  what  is  called  the  aconitine  trick."* 

The  Chronometer  of  a  mariner  is  inclosed  in  a  case,  and  this  is  again 
packed  in  a  box,  by  which  it  may  be  further  protected  from  concussion. 

*  See  the  Scalpel  for  March,  1849,  for  a  description  of  this  rascal,  and  a  full  account 
of  cataract  and  disease  of  the  nerve  of  the  eye,  by  the  Editor. 
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Should  he  who  depends  on  this  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  longitude, 
unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  delicate  springs  regulating  its  movements, 
he  will,  it  is  probable,  be  mistaken  in  his  reckoning,  or  more  probably 
still,  the  works  will  be  so  deranged  that  he  will  be  deprived  of  its  services 
altogether.  Although  capable,  with  fair  play,  of  remarkable  endurance, 
the  eye  is  finer  than  the  finest  chronometer.  It  is  protected  above  by  the 
eyebrow ;  below  by  the  cheek  ;  on  one  side  by  the  nose,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  temple.  The  hairs  of  the  eyebrow  are  so  arranged  that  water  fall- 
ing on  the  upper  portion  of  the  head  is  directed  away  from  the  eye  in  the 
most  careful  manner.  When  there  are  such  extraordinary  pains  for  its 
preservation,  there  should  be  some  hesitation  before  unnecessary  or  inju- 
dicious interference  with  an  organ  of  such  inestimable  value. 

There  is  a  popular  notion,  sanctioned  even  by  medical  men  who  ought 
to  know  better,  that  the  eyes  are  preserved  by  opening  them  every  morn- 
ing in  a  basm  of  cold  water.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  pterygium  or 
film  on  the  surface  of  the  eye,  have  been  witnessed  in  those  who  boasted 
of  this  practice.  When  a  drop  of  water  gets  into  the  windpipe,  the  nos- 
tril or  the  ear,  irritation  is  produced,  and  when  the  eyes  are  opened  under 
water  the  sensation  is  anything  but  agreeable.  The  eye  is  lubricated  by 
a  secretion  admirably  adapted  to  facilitate  the  motions  of  the  lid  over  its 
surface,  and  as  this  secretion  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  it  is  as  incon- 
sistent with  common  sense  to  wash  it  away,  as  it  is  to  remove  the  oil  from 
the  wheels  of  machinery.*  It  is  unquestionably  important  that  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  organ  be  mxaintained ;  yet  this  may  be  accomplished-  in  the 
usual  manner,  without  opening  the  lubricating  surfaces.  When  the  se- 
cretion is  vitiated  by  cold  or  other  causes,  quince-seed  tea  or  milk  and 
water,  are  preferable  for  ablution  to  water  alone.  Avoid  eye-waters,  many 
of  which  contain  lead,  or  there  are  ten  chances  to  one  they  will  produce 
an  incurable  film.  To  make  this  clear,  dissolve  a  little  sugar  of  lead  iu 
water  and  pour  the  transparent  solution  in  a  wine  glass  containing  a  vwatery 
solution  of  common  salt.  -  When  the  fluids  are  mixed,  a  white  precipitate 
of  chloride  of  lead  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  When  eye-waters, 
containing  lead,  are  permitted  to  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  eye,  the  tears 
furnish  common  salt  and  the  lead  is  precipitated.  Tlie  transparent  por- 
tion of  the  eye  is  sometimes  extensively  tattooed  with  this  white  leaden 
powder,  and  vision  becomes  indistinct  or  even  destroyed. 

W^hen  the  general  health  is  robust,  it  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of 
labor  the  organs  of  vision  will  endure;  yet  when  it  is  depressed,  especially 
by  mental  disturbance  during  a  periodical  function,  they  are  easily  deraug- 

*  Two  capital  and  perfect  illustrations,  and  conclusive  to  every  one  but  a  fool. — 
Editor  Scalpel. 
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ed  by  too  close  application  to  business.  When  they  have  become  weak, 
much  for  their  preservation  depends  on  the  proper  management  of  the 
light  to  \vhicli  they  are  exposed.  When  the  light  is  in  excess,  it  should 
be  diminished,  and  when  it  is  deficient,  labor  should  be  discontinued.  The 
light  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  verdure  of  the  fields  are  the  colors  to  which 
the  organ  of  vision  is  naturally  adapted,  and  which  it  will  endure  with 
most  ease.  The  flame  of  a  good  oil  lamp  is  more  regular  than  that  of  gas 
or  candles,  and  is  therefore  to  be  preferred.  The  intermittent  flickering 
of  gas  is  particularly  injurious,  as  it  produces  constant  contractions  and 
dilatations  of  the  pupil  and  undue  exercise  of  the  whole  organ.  By  placing 
a  shade  of  light  blue  tissue  paper  over  the  lamp,  the  light  is  ameliorated ; 
for  artificial  light  contains  a  superabundance  of  the  yellow  and  red  rays, 
but  is  deficient  in  the  violet.  By  allowing  it  to  pass  through  the  bluish 
medium,  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  light  of  day,  and  is  better  adapted 
for  continued  application  of  the  organs  of  vision. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  just  this.  Let  your  eyes  alone  and 
they  may  serve  you  all  your  days.  Should  they  become  out  of  order, 
apply  to  that  very  important  personage,  your  family  physician,  and  he 
will  instruct  you  how  to  "  mind  your  eyes." 


Art.  CXLV. — Scenes    in   Southern  Practice :    King  Death  in  his  Yellov) 
Role  :  the  ■proud  Merchant :  the  lovely  Creole  Wife. 

"  And  fever'd  larum  rnng  witli  furious  heat 
From  all  the  watch  towers  of  life's  citadel. 
Anon  "tis  low  and  painful,  like  the  tolling  bell." 

The  days  were  very  beautiful,  though  intensely  hot,  and  the  sun-dried 
air  brought  but  little  refreshment  as  it  came  sweeping  off  broad  gulf  and 
bay.  It  had  not  rained  for  forty  days  !  God  help  the  fever-sick  !  Green 
leaf  of  plant  and  tree  was  scathed — the  ground  cracked  open,  and  became 
an  ashy  dust,  that  rose  whirlwind  high  in  the  parched  air — and  the  little 
birds  no  longer  sang,  for  there  was  no  early  morning  dew  to  sparkle,  and 
bid  welcome  the  great  red  sun.  Vegetable  and  animal  life  were  oppressed ; 
plant-sap  and  blood  were  dried  up  by  that  fevered  atmosphere. 

Is  there  any  one  who  passed  through  this  dreadful  season  of  '39,  that 
will  cease  to  remember  if?  Will  he  forget  the  weakening  nights,  the 
scorching  days,  and  hub-high  dust  to  graveyard,  where  coffins  of  unburied 
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dead  lay  in  offensive  heaps,  awaiting  the  time  when  officials  and  friends 
could  find  strength  and  heart  to  hide  them  in  the  yet  undug  earth  1  To 
the  piny  woods  ran  some — to  the  gulf  and  bay  shore,  to  the  north,  to 
the  highland  plantations,  fled  others,  in  hopes  of  escaping  the  dread  fever- 
pestilence  that  mowed  them  down  like  cannon. 

When  the /ro6'^  came,  some  returned  to  tell  how  others  had  died  when 
not  far  on  their  flight ;  and  how  others,  whose  safety  seemed  secured,  had 
hid  within  them  the  seeds  of  the  plague,  and  died  most  miserably,  un- 
tented  and  unhoused. 

Some,  when  the  fever  first  broke  out,  shut  up  their  houses,  and  de- 
parted immediately,  whilst  others  remained,  hoping  it  would  not  rage 
high,  and  that  they  would  escape.  But  in  a  few  days  such  hopes  were 
blighted,  for  all  were  fast  losing  relatives  and  friends.  Young  and  old, 
newcomer  and  the  native,  alike  fell  before  the  increasing  pestilence. 
Some  scarce  lived  six  hours  from  the  invasion !  In  the  night  before, 
perhaps,  they  had  made  merry  with  their  friends — had  carelessly  passed 
the  jest,  that  whoever  died  the  others  would  bury ;  and  before  the  second 
night  had  come,  their  sportive  speech  was  verified !  In  one  uistance,  five 
had  so  merrily  jested ;  on  the  fifth  day  but  one  remained  to  tell  the  tale. 
Where  some  two  lived  together,  their  friends,  alarmed  at  seeing  the  win- 
dows remaining  closed,  would  enter,  and  find  the  work  of  death  was 
doing,  or  had  been  done. 

Life  seemed  a  sport  I  The  wine-cup  or  card-table  was  sought,  to  drown 
harrowing  care ;  and  many  died  in  rooms,  in  which  the  grossest  dissipation 
was  entered  into,  to  drive  away  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

With  many  others  I  had  fled  to  P ,  near  the  gulf,  where  a  beautiful 

bay,  on  the  shores  of  which  the  hotel  was  situated,  offered  both  amusement 
and  security.  The  rainless  days  and  dewless  nights  were  rapidly  drying 
up  all  signs  of  vegetation ;  here  and  there  the  wide-spreading  bay  tree 
remained  triumphant  in  dark  green  leaf,  whilst  the  tall  pine  and  lowlier 
cedar,  day  by  day  were  losing  their  color,  and  parching  by  the  heat  of  the 
unrelenting  sun. 

When  forest  and  wood,  streamlet  and  spring,  withered  and  wasted,  is 
it  a  wonder  that  man's  blood  should  grow  thick  and  fever-charged  ?  Yet, 
free  from  the  infected  cities,  the  traveler,  when  he  arrived,  would  thank 
God  for  his  escape,  and  bear  bravely  with  the  heat,  for  the  bay  waters 
were  sparkling  in  the  right  merry  sun,  and  the  air  did  not  bear  the  wing 
of  the  angel  of  death. 

But,  alas !  with  some  their  rejoicings  were  too  early-born,  for  the  fatal 
seeds  of  the  fever  were  ripening  within  them.  Some  drooped,  and  died 
shortly  after  arrival ;  others  remained  apparently  secure,  when  of  a  sud- 
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den  a  pain,  covering  a  spot  not  larger  than  a  marble,  would  seize  them  in 
the  back,  head,  or  neck,  or  a  singular  death-like  chill  would  crawl  down 
their  spines,  taking  away  strength  from  marrow  and  muscle,  whilst  brain 
and  bowel  burnt  as  though  in  a  kiln. 

Sometimes  the  unfortunate  man  would  tell  you  he  felt  quite  well,  save 
for  that  pain  in  the  back  of  his  head ;  indeed,  his  spirits  were  rather  high, 
and  he  only  thought  he  might  be  sick  because  his  pulse  "  ran  so  fast." 
Then  the  pain  would  increase,  the  skin  become  fire-hot,  unlike  any  other 
fever  heat  when  touched.  Yellow,  and  deeper  yellow,  would  grow  the 
skin,  the  lip-uncovered  teeth  become  sordes-dark,  and  the  whole  counten- 
ance in  quickening  changes  tell  how  busily  death  worked  within. 

Some  would  become  oifensive  before  they  died,  and  retain  their  senses 
to  the  last ;  whilst  others  would  walk  wildly  about,  raving  like  maniacs, 
and  die  with  curse,  incoherent  prayer  and  speech,  or  ribald  song,  upon 
their  blackened  lips.  When  the  vomit  attacks,  it  is  not  thrown  off  as  in 
bilious  fevers,  with  sickness  and  convulsive  effort — it  boils  up,  as  some 
hot  spring,  from  the  stomach,  running  like  coffee-grounds  over  the  lips 
and  chin,  or  is  forcibly  jetted  out  to  the  distance  of  several  feet,  plashing 
against  wall  or  floor  on  its  hearse-like  course. 

The  self-devotion,  the  true-hearted  charity,  the  Christ-acting  feeling  of 
many  whom  the  fever  had  not  attacked,  cannot  be  appreciated  unless 
witnessed ;  and  although  some  deserted  their  kindred  and  their  friends 
when  struck  by  the  dread  fever,  and  left  them,  in  their  flight  for  self- 
preservation,  to  die  with  raving  brain  and  parching  throat,  uncared  for 
and  uncojined — yet,  thank  God,  there  were  others  who,  fearless  and  firm, 
and  but  too  often  victims,  came  alike  to  friend,  to  stranger,  and  to  foe, 
administering  to  their  fevered  wants,  and  registering  their  latest  wishes. 
Bands  of  gentlemen  left  their  homes  and  their  occupations,  and  joined  in 
this  brotherhood  charity,  whilst  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  high  in  their  catho- 
lic duty,  came  like  angels  to  all  classes  who  needed  their  service,  and  at 
the  expense  of  health,  and  by  forfeit  of  life,  performed  those  duties  which 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  living,  and  were  blessed  by  the  dying. 

The  day  had  been  unusually  hot,  the  sea  breeze  had  failed,  and  the 
huge  red  disk  of  the  sun  as  it  went  down,  gave  still  the  promise  of  a  mor- 
row alike  suffocating.  We  were  sitting  lazily  enough  at  our  doors — for 
who  had  energy  1 — wondering  if  the  next  coming  day  would  be  alike 
stifling,  and  pitying  the  poor  fever-sick  of  our  distant  city.  Coming 
slowly  along  the  bridge  that  extended  half  a  mile  into  the  water  of  the 

fronting  bay,  we  perceived  Mr.  D ,  with  fishing-rod  and  basket  in 

hand.  Pie  had  been  trailing  in  that  hot  sun  since  noon.  His  swarthy 
countenance  seemed  a  little  flushed,  and  his  eye  was  more  restless  than 
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usual.  He  passed  quietly  to  his  rooms,  followed  by  his  servant,  bowing 
austerely  to  those  he  knev^".  The  world  had  prospered  M^ell  with  him — -a 
large  fortune  had  been  amassed,  but  not  enjoyed,  for  the  everlasting  love 
of  greater  gain  haunted  him.  He  was  an  Atheist,  gold  his  only  god ! 
Life  to  him  was  all — Hereafter  a  starless  blank. 

Yet,  the  man  so  grasping,  so  austere,  and  so  hopeless,  loved  and  was 
married  to  a  most  beautiful  Creole,  whose  very  soul  he  seemed  to  hold. 
She  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  by  her  ardent  charity  and  womanly 
humanity  had  rendered  softer  the  rough  angles  of  her  husband.  In  figure 
she  was  full  but  graceful,  with  luxuriant  hair,  which  when  loosened 
covered  her  completely  in  its  dark  waving  tresses,  and  eyes  whose 
liquid  light  would  cause  one  to  cease  in  conversation,  and  wonder  alike  at 
their  beauty,  and  how  her  Atheist  husband  could  look  into-  their  soul- 
moving  depths  and  not  see  the  evidence  of  God  within.  Yet,  so  it  was — 
he  loved  her  truly  in  his  way,  without  sentiment,  but  with  passion  and 
pride  of  possession.     She  and  his  gold  were  his  all. 

The  next  rooms  to  those  of  Mr.  D were  occupied  by  the  cele- 
brated Professor ,  of  P ,  whose  infirmity  of  health  had  caused 

him  to  seek  a  southern  climate.    We  were  still  conversing  together,  when 

the  servant  of  Mr.  D interrupted  us,  by  desiring  that  the  Doctor 

would  immediately  visit  his  master.  Scarce  an  half  jiour  had  gone  by 
since  he  had  passed  with  fishing-rod  in  hand.  After  an  absence  of  twenty 
minutes  the  Doctor  returned.     His  countenance  was  grave  and  thoughtful. 

"  Mr.  D ,"  said  he,  "  is  ill ;  he  has  the  pain  in  the  head,  his  pulse  is 

108,  and  yet  he  says  he  thinks  it  v/ill  pa;Ss  away,  as  in  other  respects  he 
feels  well.  But  it  will  not  pass  away,  save  when  he  dies !  The  first 
stage  of  the  fever  is  upon  him — to-morrow  the  vomit  will  likely  seize 
him,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  after  he  will  have  died.*'  Here,  within  a 
few  feet,  with  his  doom  sealed,  lay  the  rich  man  who  just  now  with 
haughty  mien  had  passed  by.  Thirty-nine  days  he  had  been  absent  from 
the  infected  city ! 

"  My  experience  in  this  disorder,"  continued  the  Doctor,  slowly,  "  leads 
me  to  have  no  hope  for  the  poor  man,  and  yet  I  cannot  say  so  to  that 
loving  wife;  poor  thmg,  she  will  too  soon  know  it." 

My  room  was  upon  the  other  side  of  D 's  chamber,  separated  by  a 

mere  lath  partition.  Every  deep  breath  he  drew  I  could  hear  during  the 
night — the  very  steps  of  his  Creole  wife  fell  upon  my  ear.  The  next  da}' 
broke — the  sun  rose  in  his  fire-chariot — the  fever-sick  gasped,  and  prayed 
for  a  change  in  vain  ;  the  air  was  oven-hot.  Ice  smoked  and  melted  over 
the  sick  man's  head  and  bowels ;   still  the  fever-fire  remained.     Cool 
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drinks  gave  no  refreshing  respite  to  his  parched  throat — the  brain,  ham- 
mered on  ;  Death  was  at  his  forge,  burning  up  flesh  and  blood. 

The  night  at  length  came  on,  and  the  breeze  thdt  had  failed  during  the 
long  day,  streamed  gently  into  window  and  wide-open  door.  For  a  time 
the  sick  man  roused  up ;  he  seemed  refreshed,  and  his  breath,  though 
rapid  and  oppressed,  grew  deep  and  deeper.  Hope  again  sat  radiant 
upon  his  poor  wife's  brow !  Alas !  how  many  have  thus  hoped,  and 
hoped  in  vain !  The  night  wore  on,  and  ten  o'clock  came.  I  was  passing 
the  door,  when  out  rushed  Mrs.  D — — ,  a]:id  seizing  hold  of  my  arm,  she 
cried,  "  Oh,  God  !  he  is  w^orse  ;  do  something  to  save  my  husband." 

Gently  relaxing  her  grasp,  and  begging  her  to  quiet  her  fears,  I  ap- 
proached the  bed.  My  God  !  what  a  change  a  day  had  wrought.  The 
features  were  sharp  and  haggard — the  skin  tight-drawn  and  glazed  over 
his  forehead  and  cheek-bones — the  natural  sw^arthy  complexion  had  be- 
come an  orange  yellow — the  eyes,  with  pupils  contracted  to  their  utmost, 
were  widely  open — his  line  teeth,  covered  with  dark  sordes,  were  exposed 
by  the  withdrawn  lips,  whilst  up  and  down  with  every  breath  moved  the 
dry  black  tongue.  Two  or  three  wax  candles  were  casting  long  dismal 
shadows  on  the  walls,  and  just  above  the  sick  man's  head,  upon  the  ceiling, 
waving  to  and  fro,  was  the  outline  of  funeral  plume  and  streamer,  fore- 
telling the  nigh  coming  of  death. 

I  took  the  scorching  hand  within  my  own,  as  D fixed  his  wild- 
staring  eyes  upon  me.     "  I  hope,  Mr,  D ,  you  are  better." 

"  Hope,  sir,  hope !"  he  cried,  whilst  every  word  hissed  from  his  dry 
mouth.  "  You  do  not  hope — you  know  that  I  am  worse.  I  burn — I  am 
parching  up  !" 

I  felt  his  pulse — it  'was  quite  natural!  perhaps  a  little  more  rapid,  but 
soft  like  a  young  child's.  In  a  few  minutes  I  left  him,  and  went  to  the 
Doctor's  chamber.  I  said  to  him  I  thought  his  patient  w^as  better. 
"  How  is  his  pulse  f  he  simply  replied.  I  answered  him.  "Then  he 
dies.  The  forge  will  soon  stop,  and  by  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  all  will  be 
over." 

Putting  his  arm  through  mine,  the  doctor  walked  with  m.e  to  my  cham 
ber.  "  You  think,"  continued  he,  taking  a  seat  by  the  table,  "  that  death 
works  fast  in  his  yellow  raiments ;  well,  in  this  case  he  has  not  worked  so 

rapidly  as  in  some  others  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice.     In  P , 

the  fever,  in  the  year  '93,  raged  furiously ;  all  night  the  dead  carts  would 
roll  heavily  along,  with  men  crying  out,  '  pass  out  your  dead  ;'  and  cof- 
fins would  sometimes  be  lowered  from  upper  stories  of  lodging-houses,  so 
fearful  of  infection  were  the  occupants  of  the  lower  room.s.     One  day, 
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about  noon,  I  was  hastily  sent  for  to  visit  one  of  my  old  patients.    I  found 
him  v/alking  up  and  down  the  parlor  floor,  a  good  deal  agitated. 

"  '  Ah,  doctor,'  he  cried,  '  my  wife  would  send  for  you — she  is  alarmed- 
— I  am  not  sick,  excepting  an  excruciating  spot  of  pain  in  the  back  of  my 
head.'  I  felt  his  pulse,  it  was  over  100,  and  his  countenance  seemed 
changing  whilst  we  were  talking.  In  vain  I  persuaded  him  to  go  to  bed. 
He  had  gone  about  two  hours  before  into  the  center  of  the  infected 
district  to  obtain  some  money — had  not  remained  fifteen  minutes,  and  re- 
turned home  to  dine  with  his  little  family.  His  speech  became  less  co- 
herent, and  a  most  decided  alteration  of  countenance  had  now  taken  place. 
Dinner  was  served,  and  taking  a  seat  at  the  table,  he  said  he  would  eat  a 
little  rice.  He  raised  the  spoon  to  his  mouth,  when  suddenly  his  teeth 
closed  spasmodically  on  it,  and  with  an  out-stretching  convulsive  move- 
ment of  his  arms  and  hands,  he  fell  sideways  upon  the  floor.  We  quick- 
ly raised  him,  and  laid  him  upon  a  sofa,  but  he  was  quite  dead  !" 

At  this  moment  the  figure  of  the  Creole  wife  glided  in,  her  features 
pale  as  ashes,  and  her  deep  dark  eyes  wide  open  with  terror;  upon  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  she  held  a  white  napkin,  in  the  midst  of  whose  wliite 
folds  lay  a  dark  brown  spot. 

"  What  is  this,  doctor  V  she  cried,  holding  the  cloth  before  his  eyes. ' 

"  My  daughter,"  he  answered,  "  it  looks  like  coagulated  blood." 

With  a  convulsive  sob,  she  left  the  room.  Presently  she  rushed  in 
again,  but  the  napkin  was  no  longer  white,  it  was  completely  covered  and 
ran  down  with  a  dark  coflee-ground  fluid. 

"  What  is  that^^^  she  almost  shrieked. 

The  old  man  took  the  stained  towel  from  her  hand,  and  in  a  low  voice 
said,  "  It  is  the  black  vomit,  my  poor  child." 

Oh,  what  a  sob  of  unutterable  despair  broke  from  that  lovmg  wife's 
pallid  lips  ! 

All  night  the  work  of  death  was  going  on ;  splash,  splash  against  wains- 
coat  and  wall,  basin  and  floor,  sounded  the  fatal  vomit,  as  it  was  pumped 
from  the  sick  man's  stomach. 

Towards  morning,  sleep  came  over  me,  and  I  dreamed  of  the  plague — 
of  women  weeping,  men  and  little  children  dying  like  sheep ;  when  I 
awoke  the  sun  was  some  hours  high,  and  the  air  again  oven  hot.  At 
breakfast,  none  in  that  great  crowd  seemed  merry,  not  even  the  very 
young,  for  all  had  heard  of  some  dear  one,  dead  or  dying. 

It  was  now  nine  in  the  morning ;  the  sun  was  climbing  into  window  and 
door,'  heating  the  room  like  a  kiln  :  I  entered  D.'s  room — around  the  bed 
stood  several  of  his  friends,  with  two  or  three  ladies.  With  her  long  dark 
hair,  like  a  mourning  vail,  covering  her  figure  as  she  lay  with  her  head  on 
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the  seat  of  a  chair,  knelt  the  stricken  wife.  The  sun  was  now  bright  on 
the  head  of  the  bed,  where  lay  the  dying  man,  propped  by  his  pillows, 
wath  the  dark  stained  sheets  in  disordered  rolls,  over  him.  There  lay  the 
man,  who,  scarcely  six-and-thirty  hours  before,  had  passed  along  with 
head  erect  and  proud  step,  a  miserable  wreck,  unrecognizable,  and  already 
offensive !     How  fast  was  death  claiming  his  victim  ! 

The  bright  sun-light  now  touched  his  hair,  and  soon  fell  full  upon  his 
changing  face,  which  grew  darker  and  more  terrible  to  look  upon ;  the 
lips  drawn  back  exposed  every  tooth,  whilst  the  bright  gleam  glanced  up- 
on their  white  crov/ns,  as  with  wide-open  mouth  he  labored  on,  and  on,  for 
breath,  straining  muscle  of  face  and  neck,  in  this  great  last  battle  for  life. 
No  longer  the  pulse  beat  at  the  wrist ;  and  as  I  laid  my  ear  upon  his 
chest,  his  tired  heart  slowly  throbbed — cluck — cluck. 

At  this  moment,  wrapped  in  his  morning  gown,  and  with  crossed  arm, 
walked  gently  in  the  doctor.  In  an  instant  the  dying  man's  wife  heard 
the  step,  and  springing  up,  with  her  long  hair  trailing  over  her  feet,  she 
clasped  his  knees,  and  sobbed, 

"  Oh,  doctor,  why  can  you  not,  with  your  skill,  save  me  my  husband  V 

The  doctor  quietly  raising  his  finger  on  high,  pushed  back  the  hair  from 
her  broad  forehead,  saying,  "  The  Lord  alone  can  save." 

Quietly  putting  my  arm  around  her  waist,  I  raised  her ;  "  Come,  dear 
madam,"  I  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  and  be  near  him,  for  in  after  years  it 
will  comfort  you  much  to  know  that  you  held  his  hand,  and  received  his 
latest  breath."  With  a  shudder,  and  shrinking  from  me,  she  ex 
claimed,  "  Oh,  God,  I  cannot  look  upon  him.  he  is  too  awful !" 

A  low  wailing  sound,  like  some  one  in  deepest  grief,  came  from  the 
dying  man's  mouth. 

"  Do  not  distress  him  more,"  I  said  to  her ;  "  he  hears  you,  and  it 
grieves  him ;  his  brain  is  still  alive.     Ask  for  some  sign." 

She  seized  his  hand,  and  clasping  it  tight  to  her  panting  bosom,  she 
cried  in  a  voice  that  pierced  our  very  souls, — 

"  Husband,  dear  husband,  give  me  one  little,  little  sign  that  you  know  / 
am  by  you,  and  that  you  heard  me  pray  the  live-long  night  by  your  side  V 
And  his  black  tongue  uttered  lol — lol — ^lol — lol — 

"  Oh,  he  hears  me,"  she  again  with  agony  cried :  "  one  more  sign, 
dearest,  that  you  now  think  of  your  long-denied  God,  and  that  you  have 
some  little  hope  T 

Again  the  black  and  stiffening  tongue  moved  to  and  fro,  and  lol,  lol, 
hoarsely  struck  the  ear.  He  had  heard  her !  Then  with  one  short  strug- 
gle all  was  over. 

We  carried  the  widowed  wife  to  an  unoccupied  room  at  the  end  of  the 
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gallery  :  not  a  tear  dropped  from  her  eye :  she  had  grieved  too  much^  and 
the  heart-springs  were  dried.  With  a  voice  thrill ingly  calm,  she  said  to 
me, — 

"  Tell  me,  do  yom^  Northern  women  shed  tears  when  their  husbands 
die  *?  for  I  cannot ;  I  cannot  think  enough ;  yet  he  was  very  kind  to  me, 
and  loved  me  well.     Tis  very  strange  I  am  so  calm,  when  he  is  dead  !" 

Fearing  lest  her  brain  might  suffer,  I  told  her  I  would  tell  her,  how  at 
the  North,  little  children  died  in  our  summers ;  that  one  day  full  of  health 
and  promise,  the  next  day  they  ailed  and  drooped ;  and  before  long  the 
dysentery  would  set  in,  and  they  gradually  wasted  away,  with  their  sweet 
faces  so  v/an  and  pale,  and  their  little  dry  hands  so  hot  in  the  palms,  as 
they  weakened  on — how  their  heart-stricken  mothers  watched  their  fad- 
ing forms,  and  clung  closer  and  closer  to  them,  till  robbed  of  blood  and 
of  every  vital  fluid,  naught  remained  to  clasp  but  the  cold  image  of  their 
loved  ones  marbled  in  death. 

As  I  related  these  stories,  a  deep  heavy  sigh  escaped  from  the  desolate 
wife,  and  tears  that  refused  to  flow  for  her  own  misfortunes,  flowed  lil^e 
rain  for  those  of  another.     She  was  saved. 

When  the  sun  went  down,  we  took  the  corpse  and  placed  it  in  a  plain 
pine  coffin,  covered  with  black  muslin,  and  bore  it  through  the  wood,  where 
a  grave  had  been  hastily  dug.  His  head  clerk  read  the  service  for  the 
dead,  but  the  night  closing  rapidly  in,  the  print  became  obscure,  and  thus, 
with  funeral  service  half  read,  was  buried  the  once  proud  merchant. 

D. 


Art.  CXLVI. — Medical  Lying ^  as  illustrated  in  our  College  Circulars. 

"  Until  the  lie  so  oft  repeated, 
That  e'eu  the  teller  it  has  cheated." 

"  How  this  world  is  given  to  lying,"  said  my  Uncle  Toby ;  and  his 
veritable  utterance  has  grown  into  a  proverb,  which  finds  a  memorable 
adaptation  to  the  present  generation  of  doctors  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 
Be  ours  the  task  to  convict,  and,  mayhap,  reform,  the  brethren  of  this 
hideous  vice;  albeit  it  is  by  lying,  that  so  many  of  them  "live,  move,  and 
have  their  being." 

And  flrst,  our  definition  will  be  necessary,  and  must  precede  our  illus- 
trations. All  false  pretenses,  deceit,  and  hypocrisy,  as  seeming  to  be 
what  we  are  not,  for  the  purpose  of  making  gain  by  the  fraud,  is  lying^ 
and  deserves  no  better  name. 
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We  begin  with  the  higher  game,  and  they  are  found  among  the  seniors 
in  the  profession,  and  some  of  them  holding  position  in  the  medical 
schools,  where  their  example  is  still  more  influential  for  evil,  by  infecting 
their  pupils. 

All  the  world  have  learned  that  "  lying  like  a  college  catalogue "  in 
deemed  the  superlative  degree  of  enormity  in  this  vice,  although  many  of 
their  "  circulars "  afford  equally  flagrant  examples.  The  fulsome  puffs 
of  each  other ;  bolstering  up  the  ^Faculty  individually  and  collectively ; 
claiming  for  their  schools  pretensions  which  they  cannot  read  in  Faculty 
meeting  without  laughing  at  one  another ;  and  making  promises  to  stu- 
dents which  are  never  meant  or  expected  to  be  fulfdled,  and  thus  ensnar- 
ing pupils  and  fees; — all  these  are  illustrations  of  "medical  lying"  which 
are  proverbial.  But  still  more  glaring  is  this  vice  in  the  lectures  to 
which  the  ''boys"  are  compelled  to  listen — by  the  narratives  interspersed 
of  marvelous  cures,  and  outre  operations,  which  they  pretend  to  have 
witnessed  or  performed,  of  the  falsehood  of  which  there  is  often  palpable 
evidence  in  the  stories  themselves.  Indeed  we  have  known  professors 
who  have  repeated  the  same  stories  year  after  year,  until  they  came  at 
last  to  believing  them  themselves ;  so  that  when  some  of  the  students 
would  whistle  their  incredulity,  the  learned  professor  would  swear  to  its 
truth  on  the  spot,  and  "  bring  down  the  house  "  with  clamorous  applause. 
Some  such  teachers  have  become  so  notorious  for  lying  after  this  fashion, 
that  their  "  Munchausenisms  "  are  looked  for  annually  by  the  students  iu 
special  parts  of  the  course,  and  relished  with  great  glee.  They  retail] 
their  chairs,  but  lose  their  character.     Witness  the  Phenomenon ! 

In  the  matter  of  fishing  for  students,-  and  making  fictitious  catalogues  in 
these  degenerate  days  of  fierce  competition,  lying  has  become  a  trade.  It 
is  seldom,  however,  that  any  College  has  in  its  Faculty  more  than  one  or 
two  of  these  unscrupulous  gentry,  who  are  often  retained  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  do  all  this  dirty  work,  and  take  the  responsibility 
from  their  associates,  who  are  passive,  but  must  conniVe  at  it,  as  it  is 
never  publicly  repudiated.  Tricks  without  number  are  played  to  inveigle 
students,  by  a  series  of  false  pretenses,  to  matriculate ;  nor  do  they 
.scruple  to  disparage  rival  schools,  by  sheer  fabrication  and  open  defama- 
tion, alleging  rumor  as  their  authority  when  detected  and  called  to 
account.  Hence  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  students  to  lament 
ever  after,  that  they  were  thus  victimized  by  false  pretenses  into  Colleges 
of  which  they  are  ashamed. 

But  what  are  their  diplomas,  distributed  indiscriminately  to  all  who 
will  pay  the  fees,  or  in  lieu  of  these,  huzza,  and  lie  for  the  colleges, 
and  thus  wheedle  into  the  catalogue   those  who  can  pay  ?     What  are 
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diplomas,  literally  sold  to  all  whose  diplomacy  is  wise  enough  to  negoti- 
ate with  fees,  for  courses  of  lectures  paid  for  but  not  attended,  with  a  ^Jro 
forma  examination,  or  even  this  dispensed  with,  and  the  degree  conferred 
ex  gratia^  not  dei  but  dio.holi !  How  many  dentists,  and  what  is  worse, 
quack  doctors,  flourish  the  mystic  letters,  M.  D.,  by  authority  of  certain 
medical  colleges,  who  sold  them  by  negotiation,  stipulating  a  dispensation 
from  any  other  than  a  pecuniary  tax ;  not  even  requiring  their  presence 
in  the  city  where  the  lectures  were  delivered,  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  pay  their  fees  and  matriculate,  or  even  pay  their  fees  and  graduate  ! 
We  may  paraphrase  the  ancient  epigram,  and  truly  say, — 

Doctors  I  how  easy  they  are  made 

With  locomotive  speed  ; 

The  college  drives  a  thriving  trade, 

The  faculty  are /fe-ed. 

A  Roman  emperor,  it  is  said, 

Once  of  his  hmse,  a  consul  made  ! 

But  greater  things  now  come  to  pass — 

They  make  a  doctor  of  an  ass  I 

This  it  will  be  recollected,  is  no  fable,  for  the  doctorate  has  been  hougld 
for  a  veritable  donkey,  and  the  sheep's  skin  diploma,  filled  up  and  signed 
by  the  learned  faculty  of  Aberdeen,  with  his  patronymic  name,  has  been 
worn  suspended  from  his  pack,  to  be  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Bipeds, 
who  know  as  little  about  medical  science  as  did  this  donkey,  are  annually 
sent  forth  from  universities  and  colleges,  with  sheep  skins  not  large  enough 
to  cover  their  long  ears,  but  filled  with  lies  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
parchment  scroll.  Happily  those  who  sign  those  diplomas,  are  often  in 
as  blissful  ignorance  of  their  contents  as  those  to  whom  they  are  given ;  for 
there  are  many  of  both  classes  who  cannot  read  or  translate  the  Latin  in 
which  they  are  printed,  as  we  might  illustrate  by  ludicrous  anecdotes,  but 
that  the  parties  still  live  and  might  be  recognized.  The  lying  is  stereo- 
typed to  their  hands,  it  is  true,  but  is  none  the  less  flagrant,  because  in  an 
unknowm  tongue.  And  we  know  hundreds  of  doctors^  and  a  score  or  more 
of  professors^  who  would  forfeit  their  titles  and  positions,  if  either  were 
made  contingent  upon  their  translation  of  their  own  diplomas.  All  these 
are  therefore  cited  in  proof  of  the  medical  lying  alleged  to  lie  against  the 
profession,  and  who  doubts  a  word  of  it  ? 

But  what  else  is  to  be  expected,  when  men  are  made  professors  and 
kept  so,  who  are  publicly  convicted  of  stealing  introductory  lectures,  and 
then  branding  the  theft  into  their  brazen  foreheads  by  prompting  the 
students  to  print  them  ? 
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Art.  CXLVJI. —  On  the  recipvcal  Duties  and  Obligations  of  Physicians  and 

the  Pubiic. 

Although  it  may  have  been  vehemently  asserted  by  a  few  who  are 
more  ardent  than  wise,  that  true  progress  in  medical  knowledge  would  in 
the  end  result  in  such  a  state  of  affairs,  that  every  man  and  woman 
should  become  their  own  physician  and  the  medical  adviser  of  their 
household;  yet  even  such  cannot  deny  that  the  requisite  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  which  at  present  is  mainly  confined  to  the  profession,  can 
obtain  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  of  time  :  and  in  the  mean- 
while it  may  not  be  improper  or  unprofitable  for  members  of  the  profes- 
sion and  of  the  public,  to  survey  occasionally  the  relations  in  which  they 
are  placed  toward  each  other,  and  the  mutual  duties  aod  obligations 
which  naturally  spring  from  these  relations. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  this  fruitful  theme  can  be  discussed  in  all  its 
bearings,  in  the  limited  pages  of  the  Scalpel  ;  yet  a  slight  and  cursory 
glance  at  some  of  the  more  prominent  points  may  lead  to  reflections  pro- 
ductive of  profitable  results. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  no  one  need  enter  the 
profession  unless  he  diooses  so  to  do.  Society  does  not  oblige  any  one  to 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibilities  and  labors  of  the  physician;  and  if, 
in  after  life,  he  finds  them  greater,  harder  to  be  borne,  and  less  generously 
rewarded  than  he  had  aniicipated,  he  may  not  complain  to  the  public 
that  he  has  been  deceived  and  disappointed,  hovt^ever  truly  he  may  have 
occasion  to  do  so  of  those  who  advised  him  to  this  course  of  life. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  young  man,  when  he  commences  the  study  of 
medicine,  has  but  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  mental  labor,  the 
thought,  and  study,  necessary  for  a  fair  understanding  of  the  many  and 
deep  sciences  to  be  investigated  and  made  familiar,  before  he  can  have  a 
proper  acquaintance  with  the  healing  art.  He  too  often  supposes  that  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to 

"  Learn  a  lew  Latm  words,  and  not  fail  to  remember  ; 

Then  purchase  a  lancet,  and  hang  out  a  sign  ; 

To  be  as  stiff"  and  as  cold  as  a  twig  in  December  ; 

And  then  without  fail  he  is  destined  to  s/u'ne." 

And  this  is  all  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  general  wantTof 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  even  among  the  best  informed  persons  who 
are  not  physicians. 

To  present  the  picture  in  the  true  view,  with  all  its  lights  and  shades, 
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it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  the  opinions  of  others.  An  eminent  writer, 
when  speaking  of  this  matter,  has  said  : — "  In  considering  the  qualifica- 
tions and  habits  necessary  for  the  physician,  we  might  remark  at  the  out- 
set, wdiat  is  perhaps  sufficiently  apparent,  that  none  should  enter  the 
profession  without  a  competent  preliminary  education.  If  the  novice  in 
general  science  thinks  he  has  but  little  labor  to  perform,  to  master  the 
science  of  medicine,  he  has  made  but  little  progress  in  the  task  of  gauging 
the  depths  of  liis  own  ignorance,  and  w^e  might  well  fear  it  is  an  ocean 
whose  bottom  he  would  never  explore.  Where  so  many  sciences  are  to  be 
laid  under  contribution,  so  much  of  knowledge  to  be  sought  out  and 
explored,  it  is  obvious  that  a  good  preparatory  education,  previous  to 
commencing  what  are  usually  regarded  as  strictly  professional  studies, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  and  insisted  on.  Knowledge,  wide  and 
diversified  as  the  universe  with  vv^hich  man  maintains  relations,  can  here 
be  converted  to  the  noblest  use.  And  this  knowledge  should  be  regarded, 
not  barely  as  subsidiary  or  convenient,  but  as,  to  some  extent,  indispensa- 
bly important." 

Another  writer,  who,  however,  was  not  a  physician,  has  written  as 
follows  : — "  The  physician's  business,  too,  is  with  man,  and  not  with  man 
as  a  mere  animal,  but  equally  with  the  living  spirit,  with  the  unceasing 
mutual  intersection  of  mind  and  body,  with  the  souVs  mysterious  mala- 
dies ;  and  whatever  reveals  n>an  to  his  better  knowledge-,  must  therefore 
formi  an  essential  portion  of  his  culture.  Then,  too,  the  physician's 
position  in  society,  the  delicate  and  intimate  relations  in  which  he  stands 
to  individuals  and  families  of  the  highest  purity  of  taste  and  refinement 
of  character,  the  power  for  good  or  evil  he  may  in  ways  without  number 
exert  by  his  speech  and  manners,  and  the  necessity  for  his  successful 
practice  that  he  should  be  confided  in  as  an  intelligent  and  cultivated 
mian — these  considerations,  and  many  others,  point  out  for  him  a  standard 
of  general  education  not  one  whit  below^  the  highest. 

"  Indeed,  if  there  be  a  class  of  men  on  whom  we  have  a  right  to  look 
with  contempt,  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  professional  services  of  phy- 
sicians of  large  minds  and  liberal  taste,  and  whole,  warm  hearts,  can 
hardly  fail  to  regard  with  scorn  the  too  numerous  class  of  mere  adroit 
medical  practitioners,  who  can  blister,  bleed,  and  purge,  but  cannot 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased — who  make  their  profession  a  mere  handi- 
craft, and  intrude  themselves,  with  the  speech  and  manners  of  an  untu- 
tored boor,  upon  scenes  where  every  utterance,  gesture,  thought,  and 
feeling,  should  be  gentle  as  the  breath  of  heaven." 

If  such  be  the  opinion  entertained  by  a  non-medical  man  of  the  pre 
requisites  of  the  medical  student,  Avhat  shall  we  say  of  him,  or  c^ven  of 
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the  graduate,  who  has  no  higher  idea  of  his  calling  than  that  it  may  be 
made  a  source  of  accumulating  a  fortune  ? 

But  not  only  is  it  necessary  that  the  physician  should  have  a  large 
fund  of  general  knowledge,  that  he  may  be  able  to  draw  upon  it  in  cases 
where  he  cannot  stop  to  examine  books  or  consult  others  ;  but  he  should 
acquire  it  as  a  means  of  giving  strength,  power,  and  activity  to  his  mental 
faculties,  and  as  the  proper  means  of  general  mental  discipline.  He  who 
has  not  for  years  exercised  his  ph3?^sical  organs  and  appaiatus  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  sedentary  habits — or  he, 
v/ho  like  many  of  the  children  of  affluence,  has  never  had  his  musclcR 
and  bones  developed  by  use,  but  has  been  led  to  depend  upon  others  to 
perform  all  physical  labor — has  lost  Xho,  ]jovjej\  or  has  never  acquired  it, 
that  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  many  duties  and  tasks  in  life. 
Again,  the  man  vrho  has  devoted  himself  to  but  one  kind  of  manual  labor, 
may  have  developed  one  set  of  muscles,  but  to  the  neglect  of  others  of 
equal  or  greater  importance ;  and  he  has  become  so  Jlxed^  and  so  imchangc- 
ahle,  that  it  is  now  impossible  for  him  to  adapt  his  muscles  and  joints  to 
any  new  movements,  or  to  engage  in  a  neio  calling. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  mental  faculties,  and  their  adaptation 
to  use.  He  who  has  not  had  his  mind  sufficiently  exercised  and  trained 
to  habits  of  close  and  careful  attention,  and  thorough  and  systematic 
investigation — to  severe  and  patient  thought,  and  a  logical  method  of 
reasoning,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pursue  a  train  of  argument  and  of  investi- 
gation to  its  ultimate,  is,  by  reason  of  his  previous  neglect,  as  completely 
unfitted  for  the  requisite  mental  labor  necessary  to  become  a  23hysician, 
as  would  the  clerk  of  a  dry  goods  merchant  be  to  perform  the  labor  of 
the  lumberman  or  the  farmer. 

The  hand  and  fingers  of  the  artisan  may  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
performance  of  his  peculiar  work,  even  v/hen  his  fingers  become  bent  and 
rigid;  but  when  the  mind  becomes  equally  bent,  fixed,  and  distorted,  by 
uniformity  of  exercise  and  use,  it  cannot  be  in  a  condition  to  grapple  with 
new  truths  and  new  ideas,  or  to  examine,  understand,  and  apply  any  of  the 
vast  variety  of  truths,  new  or  old,  which  should  be  ever  at  the  command 
of  the  physician.  Hence  the  necessity  of  early  and  constant  exercise  of 
all  the  mental  faculties  and  reasoning  powers,  of  those  vrho  would  have 
minds  completely  and  ever  under  their  control. 

Unless  habits  of  thought,  and  of  deep  mental  research  are  early  form- 
ed and  constantly  practiced,  the  entire  after  life  must  be  one  of  em- 
barrassment, of  error,  doubt,  and  disappointment  to  the  practitioner,  and 
of  suffering  on  the  part  of  those  who  confide  in  him.  It  is  not  enough, 
tliat  the  physician  is  a  laborious  practitioner,  ever  attentive  to  the  calls  of 
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his  employers,  or  even  a  careful  observer  of  facts  and  of  symptoms,  but 
he  must  be  capable  of  reasoning,  and  accurately  tracing  all  these  facts  to 
their  ultimate  ;  of  discriminating  between  the  true  and  the  false — between 
those  of  importance  and  those  of  minor  import,  and  this,  too,  often  under 
the  pressure  of  the  most  exciting  circumstances,  and  without  a  moment's 
time  for  reflection  and  consideration.  In  short,  his  mental  discipline  should 
have  been  so  perfect,  that  even  under  the  most  astounding  emergencies 
he  can  be  able,  almost  instinctively,  and  instantaneously,  to  arrive  at  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  entire  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  deduce  there- 
from, the  proper  rules  of  action.  No  time  can  be  allowed,  in  most  in- 
stances, for  the  physician  to  consult  his  library,  or  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advice  of  other  physicians ;  therefore,  he  should  constantly,  during  his  mo- 
ments of  leisure,  examine  the  writings  of  others,  or  confer  .with  those  he 
meets,  in  regard  to  matters  of  interest  in  the  practice  of  medicine  ;  and  as 
aids  in  this  course,  he  cannot  do  better  than  become  a  constant  and  diligent 
reader  of  the  medical  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  and  by  all  means, 
he  should  carefully  study  (mch  number  of  the  Scalpel.  It  is  true  that  he 
will  find  much  editorial  nonsense  in  its  pages,  as  well  as  in  other  jour- 
nals, and  many  ponderous  articles  like  this  one,  that  are  made  neavy,  not 
with  grave  truths,  but  perhaps  by  the  leaden  nature  of  the  brains  of  the 
writer ;  or  he  may  find  others,  whose  only  weight  consists  in  their  im- 
mensity of  scientific  and  technical  terms,  or  learned  quotations,  that  may 
not  be  found  to  contain  one  single  idea  worth  retaining ;  but  the  perusal 
of  even  these  may  serve  as  exercise  to  the  mind,  and  if  there  be  any  kernel 
in  the  great  mass  of  husk,  the  reader  will  appropriate  that  to  his  own  use. 
In  the  Scalpel,  there  is  milk  under  the  shaggy  coating  of  the  cocoa  nut, 
although  we  may  well  Avonder,  when  we  look  at  its  editor,  as  king  James 
did,  in  regard  to  the  apple  in  the  dumpling,  "  how  the  devil  it  carae-there." 

But  there  is  another  work,  that  the  candidate  for  public  confidence  should 
constantly  study,  as  the  one  deserving  more  attention  than  all  others ;  yet 
it  is  to  be  feared  it  is  sadly  neglected,  even  by  those  who  are  constant  in 
their  devotion  to  the  books.  I  refer  to  man  ;  man  as  an  animal,  and  man 
as  endowed  with  powerful  passions,  with  reasoning  faculties,  and  with  a 
sentient  spirit.  This  part  of  a  physician's  studies,  cannot  well  be  exempli- 
fied either  by  description  or  illustration ;  yet  it  is  no  whit  inferior  in  im- 
portance ;  in  fact,  it  is  of  deeper  importance  than  all  the  other  subjects  that 
have  been  considered  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  on  man's  physical  or  mental  sys- 
tem that  the  physician  is  to  exercise  his  calling. 

When  the  candidate  for  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  profession 
has  fitted  himself  for  its  practice,  he  must  next  supply  himself  with  the 
tools  and  appliances  of  the  profession. 
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How  often  do  we  see  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  endeavoring  to  obtain  employment  where  they  are  as  totally  un- 
fitted and  unprepared  as  the  Israelites  would  have  been  for  making  bricks, 
had  they  been  denied,  not  straw  alone,  but  also  the  use  of  clay  wherewith  to 
make  them,  and  fire  to  burn  them !  A  merchant  without  goods,  or  a  me- 
chanic without  the  tools  of  his  trade,  can  as  justly  expect  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood by  his  calling,  as  a  physician  who  has  only  his  diploma.^  on  which 
to  rely  for  the  confidence  and  the  patronage  of  the  public ;  yet  many 
have  nothing  but  that,  and  then  loudly  complain  that  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  do  that  which  they  are  in  no  way  prepared  to  do.  In  what  a  de- 
plorable condition  must  the  profession  be,  when  a  man  who  had  been  for 
twenty-three  years  engaged  in  its  practice,  should  be  led  to  write  to  the 
publisher  of  the  only  journal  to  which  he  ever  subscribed,  that  it  must  be 
discontinued,  as  his  professional  income  would  no  longer  warrant  the  an- 
nual outlay  of  the  pitiful  sum  of  three  dollars  ! 

Dear  sorrowing  man !  my  gratuitous  advice  to  you  is,  not  to  discon- 
tinue that  publication,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  its  place  with  a 
better,  but  to  "  make  a  splurge  ;"  take  and  read  two  or  three  of  the  best 
medical  periodicals  you  can  obtain  ;  buy  new  books  and  instruments,  if  you 
have  not  a  full  supply  already;  make  yourself  fully  master  of  your  pro- 
fession in  its  present  advanced  state,  and  then  the  people  will  demand 
your  services,  and  in  return,  you  shall  demand  that  they  pay  for  them. 

To  the  gullible,  quack-ridden,  long-eared,  purblind  public,  I  would  say, 
that  you  are  greatly  to  be  blamed  for  being  such  asses  as  to  allow  fools 
to  ride  you,  who  at  the  same  time  laugh  at  your  flunkyism,  and  feed  you 
with  pills  and  mixtures  thsit  cannot  but  do  you  harm  in  ninety-nine  cases 
in  the  hundred,  and  if  they  benefi,t  you  in  the  hundredth,  it  is  by  the 
merest  accident. 

It  is  true,  that  you  do  not  call  for  such  unfledged  ignoramuses  as  are 
turned  out  by  scores  from  the  medical  colleges  C?)  of  our  glorious  land 
of  liberty  and  equality  ;  and  it  is  your  own  fault  if  they  do  not  die  a 
lingering  and  horrid  death  from  inanition.  But  you  will  have  no  right  to 
expect  to  be  served  by  those  of  a  better  class,  until  you  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  false  coin  and  the  genuine  gold,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  medical  talent  and  moral  worth,  what  the  sam_e  amount  of  talent 
will  command  in  other  departments  of  life. 

If  you  treat  the  young  man  of  talent,  and  acutely  sensitive  nature,  as 
you  would  the  ignoramxus  and  the  boor,  telling  him  either  by  word  or  act, 
that  you  have  no  more  confidence  in  him  than  you  have  in  the  most  ig- 
norant and  unprincipled  pretender,  and  w^ill  not  afibrd  him  the  pecuniary 
recompense  his  services  and  advice  are  worth,  you  may  be  sure  he  will 
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either  leave  you  to  the  man  of  your  choice,  or  he  will  descend  to  your 
level,  and  adopting  the  tricks  and  the  wiles  of  the  charlatan,  he  will  de- 
ceive ;y  ou  and  cheat  you  whenever  and  wherever  he  can  do  so  with  im- 
punity. 

As  a  means  of  self-defense,  then,  and  a  duty  you  owe  to  yourselves 
and  to  your  families,  you  should,  if  you  meet  a  nian  who  has  lirst 
thoroughly  fitted  himself  for  the  high,  the  responsible,  and  the  almost 
sacred  duties  of  the  physician,  and  in  addition,  has  supplied  himself  with 
the  instruments  and  library,  and,  if  in  the  country,  where  physicians  dis- 
pense their  own  prescriptions,  with  the  necessary  medicines  ;  if  you  are 
favored  with  the  presence  of  such  a  man  in  your  vicinity,  it  is  your  duty 
to  employ  him,  to  confide  in  him,  and  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same, 
that  he  may  be  sure  of  sufficient  compensation  for  the  time  and  the  money 
expended  in  preparing  himself  for  usefulness,  and.  of  a  sufficient  income  for 
the  future,  to  place  him  entirely  above  anxiety  and  care  for  himself  and 
his  family,  and  to  leave  the  entire  energies  of  his  mind  to  be  devoted  to 
his  calling,  and  to  the  welfare  of  his  employers. 

The  community  which  does  not  give  tliis  full,  free  and  generous  sup- 
port to  the  physician,  is  certain  to  cheat  itself  out  of  his  most  valuable 
services,  and  to  become,  itself,  the  greatest  sufferer. 

Demand,  and  pay  for  the  highest  class  of  talent,  utterly  refusing  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  any  of  the  vast  hordes  of  quacks  and  knaves 
within  and  without  the  profession,  and  you  may  be  certain  of  having  the 
demand  supplied :  on  the  contrary,  employ  and  encourage  charlatanism, 
and  whether  you  discover  it  or  not,  you  will  be  cheated  to  your  heart's 
content. 

On  you^  then,  most  sapient  public,  the  burden  of  this  whole  matter 
rests ;  and  your  decision  in  the  premises  must  be  final  and  beyond 
appeal.  C.  H.  C. 


Art.  CXLVIIL — Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinhurgh :  his  Proposition  for 
Restoring  the  Retroverted  Womb:  its  Incision  and  Dilatation  for  Dificult 
Menstruation  :  his  Reckless  Use  of  Chloroform. 

No  subject  of  greater  interest  can  occupy  the  mind  of  the  distant 
observer  than  the  dispassionate  estimate  of  the  intellectual  forces  by 
which  a  child  of  genius  or  industry  advances  from  humble  life  to  a  posi- 
tion that  arrests  the  attention  of  his  brethren  throughout  the  world ;  it 
furnishes  the  mean?  for  a  profitable  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  and  their 
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efficient  direction  to  the  attainment  of  like  honors  and  emoluments :  it 
shows  him  the  master-springs  of  action  that  operate  upon  the  human 
heart,  and  how  he  can  compel  them  to  bend  responsive  to  his  will :  in 
short,  it  opens  to  him  his  own  heart  as  well  as  those  of  his  fellows.  If 
he  privately  use  this  experience,  and  by  means  of  its  aid  reach  a  fair 
position  on  the  ladder  of  fortune,  the  world  often  gives  him  credit  for 
ability  he  is  far  from  possessing ;  he  may,  and  too  often  does,  avail  him- 
self simply  of  those  hints  derived  from  his  successful  cotemporary,  which 
enable  him  to  secure  business  by  the  almost  indiscriminate  adoption  of 
such  novelties  as  are  constantly  originating  in  his  profession. 

Such  is  the  construction  of  the  human  mind,  that  when  not  accustomed 
to  reasoning  and  close  analysis  of  its  own  motives,  it  eagerly  seizes  upon 
the  suggestions  of  others,  and  gladly  receives  even  the  most  improbable 
assertions,  more  especially  if  they  promise  a  personal  benefit.  Invalids 
are  the  most  credulous  of  mortals.  For  this  very  reason,  it  is  a  still 
more  unthankful  office  for  the  physician  or  surgeon  to  investigate  too 
closely  the  pretensions  of  those  whose  real  genius  has  placed  them  in  the 
full  tide  of  popular  favor.  The  investigator  is  always  most  severely 
judged  by  those  interested  in  believing  the  success  of  the  man  he  criti- 
cises. The  mass  of  the  public,  if  they  entertain  any  opinion  at  all,  always 
impute  the  motive  to  envy  of  the  successful  candidate.  It  is  so  natural, 
because  of  its  rarity  in  our  profession,  to  admire  genius  and  energy,  when 
we  witness  their  combination,  that  many  very  excellent  professional  men, 
whose  social  sympathies  and  talents  render  them  almost  universally 
admired,  will  advocate  the  claims  of  professional  men  (especially  when 
they  have  extended  to  them  in  a  foreign  country  attention  and  hospitality)' 
without  investigating  their  foundation. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  by  reading  in  one  of  our  most 
esteemed  exchanges,  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  a  gentleman,  also  a  professor,  who,  while  we  have  the  highest 
esteem  for  his  virtues  and  his  talents,  we  cannot  but  think,  on  reviewing 
his  printed  opinions  of  some  of  Dr.  Simpson's  suggestions,  will  have 
cause  to  modify  them  very  materially.  Whilst  we  also  feel  a  high  degree 
of  admiration  for  Professor  Simpson's  genius,  we  must,  nevertheless, 
claim  the  privilege  of  investigating  the  merits  of  two  or  three  of  his 
inventions  and  points  of  practice,  which  come  fairly  within  our  own 
acknowledged  range  of  observation. 

Professor  Eve,  of  the  Nashville  University,  gives  in  the  Stethoscope, 
edited  by  Dr.  Gooch,  an  interesting  letter  to  his  colleague.  Professor 
Watson,  on  Dr.  Simpson's  operations,  performed  during  a  late  visit  of 
Professor  Eve's  to  Edinburgh,  and  especially  on  his  extraordinary  mode 
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of  administering  chloroform,  of  which  Dr.  Simpson  is  the  great  champion, 
and  introducer  into  practice.  On  all  the  points  noticed,  we  shall  venture 
a  few  comments,  abiding  the  same  dispassionate  judgment  we  extend  to 
the  distinguished  operator  and  his  warm-hearted  and  talented  com- 
mentator. 

Speaking  of  amenorrhoea  (difficult  menstruation)  and  its  method  of  relief, 
he  remarks  : — "  Professor  S.  had  just  operated  upon  a  case,  that  of  cup- 
ping directly  the  uterus  for  am^enorrhoea.  The  fluid  extracted  was  sub- 
jected to  the  microscope,  and  exhibited  blood  corpuscles  as  well  as 
those  of  mucus  and  epithelial  cells.  This  method  of  bringing  on  men- 
struation is  resorted  to  when  other  means  have  failed,  and  is  only  adapted 
to  a  certain  number  of  cases.  A  stem  pessary  he  also  frequently  employs, 
composed  for  this  particular  purpose,  of  two  metals,  say  zinc-  and  copper 
or  silver,  so  as  to  excite  galvanic  action.  These  instruments  are  generally 
made  of  German  silver,  are  of  oval  shape,  and  about  one  and  a-half  or  two 
inches  in  size,  and  from  their  center,  at  a  right  angle,  projects  a  stem  two 
inches  in  length.  To  introduce  this  pessary  the  stem  is  placed  flat  upon 
the  body  of  the  instrument,  passed  into  the  womb,  and  then  by  a  spring 
maintains  its  position  in  this  organ,  Avhile  the  whole  is  retained  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  vagina.  I  saw  one  removed  that  had  been  worn  for 
nine  months  Avithout  any  inconvenience,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  advan- 
tage.    No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  wearing  them." 

Without  offering  any  opinion  on  the  value  of  the  first  suggestion  other 
than  the  superiority  in  all  probability  of  leeches,  we  would  most  respect- 
fully yet  earnestly  ask  Dr.  Eve,  now  he  has  had  time  to  think  of  it, 
whether  he  believes  that  he  or  any  other  surgeon  would,  admitting  that 
the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  spring  and  the  operator's  dexterity 
allowed  its  easy  adjustment,  rely  on  the  continuance  of  the  pessary  in  its 
proper  position  even  during  the  turning  of  the  body  in  bed,  or  its  bent 
position  in  arising  1  Is  there  any  definite  capacity  in  that  cavity  where 
the  pessary  from  which  the  stem  proceeds  rests,  ^:  e.,  finds  its  foundation  1 
Suppose  it  were  firmly  held  tbfere,  is  not  the  uterus  known  to  be  a  mov- 
able organ,  subject  to  more  or  less  displacement,  and  often  in  some  cases 
of  extreme  relaxation  of  the  vagina,  and  (we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to 
believe,  the  round  ligaments)  to  partial  and  sometimes  complete  retrover- 
sion 1  Will  not  the  slightest  distension  of  the  bladder  produce  a  de- 
rangement of  position  backwards  1  and  will  not  impaction  of  the  rectum 
send  it  forward  !  Can  the  pessary  resist  this  ?  Is  it  probable  that  the 
wonib  would  endure  the  presence  of  the  stem  for  a  weelv,  to  say  nothing 
of  nine  months  1  Again,  speaking  of  actual  retroversion  and  retroflexion 
of  the  uterus,  Dr.  Eve  remarks : — 
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"  For  these.  Dr.  Simpson  relies  on  his  stem  pessary.  In  a  case  just  ar- 
rived from  Aberdeen,  the  patient  was  placed  deeply  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  the  misplacement  clearly  ascertained,  and  as  the  os  tincse  would 
not  admit  the  stem,  it  was  freely  incised  in  opposite  directions.  The 
patient  was  to  return  in  a  few  days  to  have  a  pessary  adapted  to  her  case. 
I  was  much  surprised  at  these  bold  operations  upon  the  womb  ;  and  they 
go  far  to  establish  the  opinion  of  Jobert,  of  Paris,  that  its  internal  sur- 
face is  insensible.  The  instrument  of  Professor  S.,  for  stricture  of  the 
OS,  resembles  the  lithotome  cache,  the  handle  being  much  longer."  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  impracticable  use  of  the  pessary  in  this  case, 
as  to  the  mechanical  form  and  intolerance  of  its  position  and  mechanical 
presence  in  the  uterus. 

The  incision  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  for  dismenorrhoea  and  its  dilata- 
tion, has  long  been  practiced  by  other  known  surgeons  as  well  as  by  our- 
selves ;  and  the  instrument  devised  by  us  for  that  purpose,  is  well  known 
to  the  profession  here.  Any  expert  surgeon  is  not  only  competent  to  do 
it,  but  will  at  once  see  the  philosophy  and  feasibility  of  this  addition  to  Dr. 
Macintosh's  proposition  of  simple  dilatation,  even  if  he  had  never  used  it. 
Hundreds  of  women  have  been  restored  from  monthly  agony,  and  blest 
with  children,  by  this  beautifully  scientific  and  humane  operation,  first 
proposed  by  Dr.  Simpson's  distinguished  countryman  :  we  considered  the 
incision  of  the  cervix,  a  direct  deduction  from  the  well  known  treatment 
of  stricture,  and  have  used  our  own  instrument  for  that  purpose  in  cases  of 
barrenness  and  difficult  menstruation,  long  before  it  was  ever  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Simpson.  We  should  have  considered  ourself  wanting  in  ordi- 
nary acumen,  if,  after  the  broad  success  of  tenotomy,  and  dividing  ure- 
thral strictures,  and  an  ordinary  attention  to  John  Hunter's  immortal  work, 
\YQ  had  not  discovered  that  newly-formed  parts,  such  as  a  cicatrix  in  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  for  instance,  admitted  of  far  easier  dilatation  than  the 
original  structure. 

Dr.  Eve  then  makes,  in  his  letter,  the  extraordinary  assertion,  that  "false 
conception  is  readily  detected,  by  the  relaxation  produced  in  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  from  the  effects  of  chloroform :  we  are  here  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  gather  Professor  Eve's  meaning :  it  is  quite  inexplicable ;  surely  his  re- 
marks cannot  possibly  be  meant  to  apply  to  any  period  short  of  quicken- 
ing, when  he  would  probably  admit  we  required  no  additional  symptom 
to  determine  the  existence  of  pregnancy. 

Dr.  Eve  now  devotes  a  paragraph  to  Professor  Simpson's  mode  of  ad- 
ministering chloroform,  aiid  couples  it  with  a  warm  panegyric  on  Dr. 
Simpson's  sound  philosophy,  which  certainly  conveys  to  us  a  much  higher 
estimate  of  Dr.  Eve's  warmth  of  friendship,  than  the  justice  of  his  dis- 
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crimination.  He  says,  "he  poured  on  a  towel  about  half  an  ounce  of 
this  fluid,  and  applied  it  closely  to  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  patient.  It 
was  there  retained,  say  about  two  or  four  minutes,  until  the  patient  had 
passed  into  stertorous  breathing ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  recklessly  used, 
so  obviously  was  confidence  placed  in  its  harmlessness."  And  was  it  not 
most  culpably  and  recklessly  administered  %  if  we  have  any  idea  of  the 
rationale  of  respiration,  "half  an  ounce"  of  chloroform,  poured  on  a 
towel,  (we  suppose,  of  course,  it  was  doubled  several  thicknesses  or  the 
fluid  would  have  evaporated  too  quickly,)  and  applied  "  closely  to  the  mouth 
and  nose,  and  there  retained  from  two  to  four  minutes,"  ought  to  pro- 
duce "stertorous  breathing,"  and  aflford,  moreover,  a  fearful  chance  of 
death  by  suffocation  to  a  debilitated  patient :  we  have  seen  death  threaten 
the  patient  most  emphatically,  when  it  was  administered  carefully,  with 
full  access  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  lungs  through  the  nostrils,  at  the 
same  time.  Our  papers  contain  too  awfully  frequent  notices  of  death 
from  chloroform  to  allow  us  any  additional  confidence  in  it,  from  the  reck, 
lessness  of  its  use  by  its  distinguished  inventor. 

We  conclude  out*  remarks,  by  assuring  Dr.  Eve,  that  we  have  as  high 
a  reverence  for  genius  and  friendship  as  any  man ;  but  we  have  long  felt 
it  a  duty  to  advance  our  humble  opinions  on  these  points  of  Dr.  Simp- 
son's practice,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  abide  the  opinion  of  the 
profession  on  their  correctness. 


Art.  CXLIX. — Editorial  Dignity  and  Veracity  in  Boston  :  Editor'' s  Indict- 
ment hy  Professor  Bedford:  Corresponderwe  of  J.  V.  C.  Smith  and  David 

Cla'p]). 

"  They  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side, 
Adding  fresh  graces  fvery  day." 

It  is  now  nearly  five  years  since  we  sent  to  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  the 
Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  some  severe  stric- 
tures on  a  lecture  delivered  by  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  Professor  of  Obste- 
trics in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  this  city.  It  was, 
we  believe,  the  thirty-sixth  article  we  had  contributed  gratuitously  to  that 
journal  during  the  twelve  years  preceding,  all  of  which  were  inserted,  and 
all  were  signed  with  our  own  name.  The  nature  of  those  strictures,  and 
what  we  then  believed,  but  now  knoio  to  have  been  the  real  object  of  the 
lecture,  and  that  for  which  it  was  published  verbatim^  literatim^  et  punc- 
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tuatim,  in  the  columns  of  the  N'ew  York  Herald,  three  months  and  a-half 
after  delivery,  (thereby  proving  it  to  have  been  done  by  the  author,)  de- 
manded from  some  of  the  profession  in  this  city  a  decisive  step,  in  order 
to  deter  him  from  the  course  we  had  long  seen  he  was  determined  to 
pursue,  in  his  experiments  upon  professional  patience  and  decency.  On 
observing  our  publication,  with  some  editorial  remarks  of  Dr.  Smith's,  in 
the  journal  alluded  to,  the  author  it  seems  (how  wisely  the  reader  wdll 
soon  see)  determined  to  take  decisive  measures,  in  order  to  frighten  us 
from  our  course,  and  compel  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Journal  to  efface 
the  impression  our  article  and  his  remarks  had  made  upon  the  public 
whose  decency  had  been  outraged. 

The  only  reason  why  we  do  not  here  republish  the  whole  of  the  article 
which  elicited  the  Professor's  wrath  is,  that  we  now  know  that  our  impres- 
sions with  regard  to  the  object  of  its  publication  zvere  correct,  and  that  we 
could  render  him  no  more  acceptable  service  in  the  way  of  business,  than 
giving  him  the  benefit  of  our  circulation.  We  presume  he  is  sufficiently 
convinced  by  this  time  that  his  efforts  to  frighten  us  are  somewhat  hope- 
less. The  very  object  of  our  condemnation  of  his  publication,  was  to 
show  that  such  matters,  even  when  honestly  reported,  have  no  business 
outside  the  pages  of  a  strictly  medical  journal ;  they  can  never  meet  the 
public  eye  without  producing  great  evil ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  introduce 
that  part  of  the  article  here.  JSfo  charges  whatever  were  made  by  us  in  the 
article,  which  did  not  exceed  half  a  page,  inclusive  of  Dr.  Smith's  remarks, 
and  exactly  half  of  this  was  an  extract  from  the  lecture.  Nothing  what- 
ever was  asserted.  The  following  concluding  sentence,  however,  conveyed 
our  impressions,  as  we  intended  it  should,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
misunderstood :  and  w^e  presume  the  Professor  will  now  credit  us  with 
the  ability  to  do  that  pretty  effectually  on  other  and  subsequent  occasions. 
We  quote  from  the  Boston  Journal  that  portion  of  the  article  which  was 
subsequently  pronounced  libellous  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  malicious  and 
false  by  the  honorable  Editor.  "This  lecture  was  delivered  by  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  a  professor  in  a  medical 
school,  and  it  is  published  three  months  and  a  half  after  delivery  in  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Herald^  Is  the  Professor  desirous  of  pro- 
curing %  &c.  &c.  What  action  will,  &c.  &c.  %  ending  with  two  questions. 
Again  we  say  that  we  decline  to  further  the  Professor's  views  by  giving 
the  whole  of  the  paragraph  in  our  widely  circulating  pages.  This  he  knows 
to  be  the  true  reason  by  bitter  experience  in  endeavoring  to  frighten  us  by 
an  indictment.  Whm  his  counsel,  on  our  second  attempt  to  force  him  to  bring 
on  the  trial,  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  brief  jyrepared  by  our 
own  hands  and  lohat  we  knew  from  ample  acquaintance  with  Bedford'' s  tricks, 
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and  the  hihliography  of  the  sulject^  we  could  prove  from  the  mouths  of  his 
own  loitnesses  to  he  the  real  facts  of  the  remarkable  case  he  had  so  grossly 
mis-stated^  he,  no  less  a  man  than  Ogden  Hoffman  (the  threat  of  Rufas  Choate 
being  onhj  a  scare-crow^  ^  misled  hy  his  client'' s  foolish  and  false  statements^  and 
John  M''Keon  hy  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  subject^-  abandoned  the  case! 

We  now  give  Dr.  Smith's  remarks  in  the  Boston  Journal.  These 
remarks,  though  exceedingly  pusillanimous,  as  pretty  much  all  his  edito- 
rial opinions  are  when  decision  is  called  for,  were,  nevertheless,  made  from 
ample  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  sufficiently  conveyed  his  impres- 
sions of  the  real  intention  of  the  lecture  of  the  Professor.  The  remarks, 
and  his  subsequent  craven  apology  to  Bedford,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  of  his  manhood  and  high  notions  of  editorial  dignity  : — "  We  insert 
the  latter  part  of  our  correspondent's  communication  with  the  remark, 
that  we  make  no  charge  ourselves  against  any  one  in  this  matter,  as  we 
are  otherwise  ignorant  of  the  circumstances ;  but  we  feel,  in  common 
with  the  great  body  of  the  profession,  that  a  practitioner  cannot  be  too 
cautious  in  disseminating  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people  any  information 
that  may  lead  to  immorality  and  vice." 

So  far  so  well.  Dr.  Smith,  it  would  seem,  in  a  very  timid  way,  recog 
nizes  his  position  as  a  censor  of  public  morals  and  professional  ethics. 
In  the  next  number  of  his  Journal^  however,  appears  Professor  Bedford's 
reply,  in  which  he  takes  the  opportunity  to  republish  all  that  part  of  his 
lecture  essential  to  its  real  object,  with  Dr.  Smith's  remarks,  and  then 
finishes  with  this  sentence : — 

{Extract  from  Bedford''s  Letter^ 

"  As  an  act  of  common  justice,  I  demand  from  you  the  publication  in  your 
Journal  of  this  communication,  together  with  the  case  entire,  found  on  the 
17th  page  of  my  introductory  lecture.  This  case  is  the  text  for  the  comments 
.a'  your  New  York  correspondent,  and  also  of  your  own.  With  the  simple 
presentments  the  case,  J  shall  submit  the  matter  to  the  profession,  not,  how- 
ever, without  branding  ;^our  correspondent  with  wanton  and  deliberate  false- 
hood. "  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  G.  S.  Bedford.  M.D.,  Professor,  &c,  &c. 

'' JSfeiu  York,  February  25,  IS^.sy  •' 

Then  follows  the  case  again,  the  Professor  of  course  now  getting  its 
insertion  gratuitously.  We  request .  the  reader  to  read  the  only  three 
lines  alleged  to  be  libellous,  and  ending  with  the  two  omitted  questions, 
and  find  the  "  wanton  and  deliberate  falsehood."  In  the  same  number  of 
the  Boston  Journal,  Dr.  Smith  endeavors  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
Professor  by  a  very  feeble  apology  for  inserting  our  communication,  and 
assures  him  "  that  he  is  entirely  mistaken  if  he  supposes  for  a  moment 
that  in  our  hands  he  has  fallen  among  enemies."     The  Professor  having 
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thus  felt  his  way,  and  found  out  the  moral  constitution  of  Dr.  Smith, 
wrote  him  a  letter,  which  it  seems  completely  subdued  the  balance  of  his 
manhood,  if  any  was  left,  declaring  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  his  dis- 
claimer, and  furnishing  him,  as  Smith  acknowledges  in  his  letter  to  us, 
with  the  following  card.  It  is  the  first  article  on  the  first  page  under 
the  title  of  the  Journal^  and  is  extracted  literally : — 

'-■  A  Card. — Our  readers  will  remember,  that  in  this  Journal  of  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  was  published  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  New  York  correspondent, 
reflecting  in  gross  terms  on  a  Professor  in  one  of  the  Medical  Colleges  in  New 
York.  A  communication  from  the  Professor  alluded  to,  Professor  Gunning  S, 
Bedford,  of  the  New  Y6rk  University,  has  since  appeared  in  our  columns ;  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  charges  are  unfounded,  calumnious,  and  dictated  by 
malice.  We  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  Dr.  Bedford  and  his  friends,  and  to 
the  readers  of  this  Journal  generally,  the  deep  regret  we  feel  that  such  atrocious 
and  false  allegations  against  an  honorable  member  of  the  profession  should  have 
appeared  in  our  columns.  Hereafter  we  shall  be  more  scrupulous  with  regard 
to  such  matters;  and  in  the  mean  time,  we  request,  as  an  ace  of  simple  justice, 
that  any  journal  which  may  have  copied  the  '  extract,Mvill  publish  this  Card, 
which  we  trust  will  be  considered  as  sufficient  apology  by  Prof.  Bedford  and  his 
friends.  We  here  give  the  name  of  the  author,  viz.  Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.D., 
New  York." 

We  would  have  the  reader  again  refer  to  the  only  three  lines  alleged 
to  be  libellous  in  our  original  publication,  and  see  M^hat  stuff  the  editor  of 
the  Boston  Journal  is  made  of,  and  find  the  "  charges  "  which  Smith  so 
cravenly  pronounces  "  unfounded  and  calumnious ;"  please  also  to  observe 
that  he  possessed  our  name  and  knew  that  he  was  expected  to  append  it 
to  our  original  remarks.  But  now  we  shall  give  the  two  letters  sent  us  by 
Mr.  David  Clapp,  the  proprietor  of  the  Journal^  and  an  extract  from  Dr. 
Smith's  letter,  which  we  think  will  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  Medico- 
Editorial  Ethics  and  manhood,  that  beats  the  Phenomenon  himself. 

"Boston,  April  12,  1848. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
'•^  I  have  learned  to-day,  that  Dr.  Smith  has  not  written  to  you  respecting  the 
unpleasant  affair  with  Dr.  Bedford.  I  am  unwilling  that  this  week's  Journal 
should  reach  you  without  your  being  made  acquainted  with  one  or  two  facts 
which,  at  this  late  moment,  I  must  state  very  briefly.  As  you  may  well  ima- 
gine, the  '  Card '  in  the  Medical  Journal  of  to-day  is  inserted  as  the  only  mode 
of  preventing:  a  prosecution  for  libel,  '  and  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  manuscript 
furnished  for  thai  purpose-^  &c.  [our  italics.] 

"  Yours,  truly, 

DAVID  CLAPP,  PuHisher  Med.  Journal  " 

So  much  for  Mr.  Clapp's  notions  of  dignity.  Now  for  Dr.  Smith : 
we  give  an  extract  only  from  a  long  letter. 

"Boston,  April  16,  1848. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
*    *     4c-     *      u  That  editorial  the  week  following  was  by  me,  with  the  kindest 
of  feelings  towards  all  parties,  and  I  supposed  that  would  have  been  satisfactory. 
But  it  was  not,  and  Mr.  Clapp  found  himself  crowded  to  the  wall  in  a  way  that 
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required  he  should  act  under  the  best  advice.  I  know  he  has  no  other  feelings 
towards  you  than  those  of  friendship,  although  he  has  been  involved  in  a  scene 
of  vexation  and  turmoil  on  your  account ;  and  with  respect  to  myself  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  have  no  ill-will  towards  you,  Dr.  B.,  or  any  one  else.  Mr.  Clapp,  as 
proprietor,  has  had  all  the  trouble,  and  will  patiently  endeavor  to  do  exactly  right, 
for  he  is  a  just  man.  I  neither  wrote  the  Card  nor  have  I  ever  read  it" — (!  !) 
[ours]  and  he  the  Editor ! ! — "  You  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  in  the  end,  of  the 
course  Mr.  Clapp  has  been  obliged  to  adopt.  And  if  you  were  on  the  spot  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  we  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  harm  you."  [In  good  faith, 
'twould  be  hard  to  read  your  letters  and  then  look  in  our  glass  and  believe 
otherwise,  if  there  were  two  dozen  such  editors  in  Boston.]  "  The  difficulty  be- 
tween you  and  Dr.  B.  can  only  be  settled  between  you,  and  it  has  been  a  dear 
experience  to  Mr.  Clapp  in  having  a  battle  field  opened  this  way — since  he 
never  dreamed  when  he  gave  insertion  to  your  communication  that  such  varied 
consequences  would  follow.  For  my  sake,  as  your  friend  and  admirer — for  you 
are  a  man  both  of  genius  and  skill  [thank  ye,  Dr.,  even  for  so  small  a  favor],  I 
hope  you  will  let  this  little  storm  pass  away,  for  it  has  made  Mr.  Clapp  very 
unhappy  [what  a  pity]. — Surely  it  need  not  interfere  with  your  future  com- 
munications on  subjects  of  science.  [The  httle  man  has  evidently  an  eye  for 
business.]  Never  having  had  anything  to  do  in  the  business,  pro  or  con  (!) 
and  having  neither  hatred  nor  revenge  in  my  heart  towards  any  one,  I  hope  to 
make  it  manifest  in  all  subsequent  intercourse  that  I  am  above  an  evil-inten- 
tioned  act.  ' '  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  J.  V.  C.  SMITH." 

What  a  dear  little  man  !  What  relation  can  he  hold  to  the  real  edito- 
rial dignity  :  we  ought  to  have  sent  him  a  box  of  sugar-plums  instead  of 
this  naughty  exposure. 

"  Boston,  May  5,  1848. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  It  was  not  till  this  week  that  the  final  settlement  of  the  unpleasant  business 
between  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Bedford  was  effected.  It  has  been  a  most  vexatious 
affair  to  us,  as  it  has  doubtless  been  to  yourself.  We  became  satisfied,  after  the 
insertion  of  Dr.  Bedford's  reply,  and  having  taken  legal  advice,  that  your  article 
was  libellous,  and  that,  as  such,  we  were  liable  for  publishing  it.  We  were 
therefore  willing, — the  editorial  explanation  already  given  being  objected  to  as 
unsatisfactory, — to  make  proper  amends  for  any  injury  which  might  have  been 
done ;.  but  it  was  with  great  regret  that  we  found  ourselves  obliged,  in  order  to 
do  this,  and  as  the  only  means  of  staying  further  proceedings  in  a  prosecution 
already  commenced,  to  pursue  a  course  that  would  otherwise  never  willingly 
have  been  adopted.  //  is  Dr.  Smith'' s  intention  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal  shall 
know,  at  a  proper  time,  his  views  of  the  matter.  This  he  thinks  is  due  to  you  as  well 
as  to  ourselves.     [Our  italics.] 

"  I  trust  that  with  this  explanation  you  will  feel  that  no  injury  to  you  has  been 
intended  by  us ;  that  we  have  only  been  desirous  that  you  and  Dr.  Bedford  should 
each  present  your  statements  in  the  Journal;  [why  did  you  not  print  mine  ?]  and 
that  no  injury  has  been  done  to  either  of  you  which  is  not  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  that  inflicted  on  us.  You  will  remember  that  it  was  at  your  own 
very  urgent  solicitation  [false,  my  worthy  friend,  you  were  always  glad  to  get 
everything  sent  you]  that  the  first  step  was  taken  on  our  part  Avhich  brought 
us  into  this  difficulty — the  only  one  of  the  kind  which  has  happened  to  us  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Journal;  although  we  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that 
when  your  communication  was  sent,  you  had  a  thought  of  involving  us  in  the 
trouble  that  followed  its  publication.  The  yielding  to  your  request  [false]  was 
perhaps  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  act — for  which,  as  already  intimated,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  do  ample  penance,  in  the  way  of  vexation  and  regret,  to  say 
nothing  of  time  and  expense.     [And  nothing  of  the  value  of  your  veracity  1] 
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"  I  regret  to  hear,  since  the  insertion  of  the  Card,  that  legal  proceedings  are  to 
be  instituted  against  yourself.  Dr.  Smith  wishes  me  to  say  that,  with  his  present 
view£  of  the  matter,  no  assistance  which  the  law  does  not  compel  him  to  give, 
will  be  rendered  by  him  in  aid  of  such  proceedings.  [Thankful,  but  didn't  want 
ye ;  we  don't  kill  fleas  with  grasshoppers.] 

"I  will  only  add  that,  in  view  of  all  that  has  passed,  your  communications  for 
the  Journal  will  be  as  cheerfully  inserted  hereafter  as  they  ever  have  been,  and 
no  personal  ill-feelings  will  be  entertained  towards  you,  on  account  of  what  has 
happened,  by  either  of  us.  "Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

"DAVID  CLAPP. 

"Edw.  H.  Dixon  M.D." 

We  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Mr.  Clapp,  but  we  must  decline  the  honor  of 
such  associations  :  will  you  and  Dr.  Smith,  who  ought  to  have  im- 
proved his  medical  ethics  and  morals  since  his  travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
have  the  goodness  to  determine  between  you,  what  is  "  the  proper  time," 
after  a  couple  of  fellows  have  picked  your  pocket,  and  been  detected,  to 
make  restitution  in  order  to  avoid  exposure  ?     Will  five  years  answer  % 

The  invitations  of  the  pair  to  continue  our  contributions,  remind  us  of 
Coleman's  inimitable  humor  in  his  "  Jew  beginning  the  world  again  " — 

"  Two  criminals,  a  Christian  and  a  Jew, 
Who'd  been  to  honest  feelings  rather  callous, 
"Were  brought,  as  some  folks  call  it,  'to  the  view,' 
To  show  their  weight  upon  the  city  gallows." 

We've  forgotten  the  verse  here, — he  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  Jew  who 
received  a  reprieve,  was  observed  to  linger  as  though  fascinated  by  the 
disagreeable  locality ;  the  spectators,  amazed,  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
take  to  his  heels.  Isaac  replied,  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  naivete,  as 
Coleman  hath  it, 

"  I  only  vaits  avile,  before  I  coes. 
Of  Mister  Catch  to  py  te  dead  man's  clothes." 

The  prosecution  alluded  to  by  the  Honorable  David  Clapp,  under  the 
elevating  influence  of  a  dinner  given  to  John  McKeon  by  Professor  Bed- 
ford, at  the  Astor  House,  in  due  time  assumed  the  form  of  an  indictment 
got  up  by  one  of  our  enlightened  Grand  Juries,  and  it  was  duly  heralded 
to  the  public  that  with  the  aid  of  Ogden  Hoffman  and  Rufus  Choate  of 
Boston,  we  were  likely  in  due  time,  to  be  considerably  enlightened  on  the 
mysteries  of  geological  investigations  on  a  certain  little  island  up  the 
East  Eiver.  The  time  approximated  and  the  Professor  looked  exceeding 
savage, — but  we  observed  a  little  misgiving  when  the  extraordinary  array 
of  medical  witnesses  selected  by  ourselves  indiscriminately  from  his 
friends  and  our  own  enemies,  made  their  appearance.  Nothing  was  done, 
and  the  case  was  adjourned  to  next  term,  at  the  request  of  John  McKeon, 
the  District  Attorney,  some  trifling  reason  being  offered.  During  the 
interval,  some  very  awful  representations,  touching  the  hardness  of  the 
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stone  and  the  certainty  of  our  investigations  therein,  were  made  us  by 
Dr.  Bedford's  friends ;  but  it  would  not  answer,  and  again  we  appeared 
before  the  Majesty  of  the  Law^,  which  we  took  the  liberty,  on  this  occa- 
sion, of  telling  its  worthy  representative  Judge  Scott,  allowed  itself  to  be 
trifled  with.  The  Professor  was  now  opportunely  seized  with  diarrhoea, 
which  we  did  not  wonder  at,  as  by  some  unaccountable  means  he  had 
obtained  through  one  of  our  counsel,  a  sight  of  our  brief,  containing  just 
five  questions  touching  the  meaning  designed  to  be  conveyed  to  the  public 
in  his  lecture  :  these  questions  showed  the  Professor,  that  he  had  made  a 
most  unfortunate  diagnosis  in  his  patient,  and  the  learned  District  Attorney, 
that  his  Medico-Legal  knowledge  might  be  rendered  in  legal  parlance 
non  est  inventus.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  imprudence  on  the 
part  of  our  counsel  was  the  aforesaid  diarrhoea,  and  the  advice  of  his  legal 
friends  to  get  his  hand  out  of  the  lion's  mouth  as  easily  as  possible,  and 
in  future  to  beware  of  edged  tools. 


Unwarrantable  Surgery:  Amputation  at  the  Knjee-joint. 

OuE,  space  is  too  limited  to  extract  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine^ the  twenty- three  pages  devoted  by  Professor  Willard  Parker,  to  the 
detail  of  a  case  of  amputation  at  the  knee-joint,  with  the  bibliography  of 
that  operation ;  indeed,  we  think  when  the  Professor  comes  to  read  it  over 
a  year  hence,  he  will  thank  us  most  heartily  for  not  giving  all  the  details 
of  the  original  and  secondary  operations.  The  last  part  of  the  first  para- 
graph, however,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  gi^^e  entire,  as  it  shov»'s  the  Justice 
of  our  unqualified  condemnation  of  this  particular  operation,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  its  expediency  in  any  subsequent  case. 

John  McNeill,  aged  25  years,  of  good  constitution,  &c..  presents  him- 
self to  the  Professor,  with  an  atrophied  and  paralyzed  leg,  the  result  of 
scarlet  fever  at  four  years  of  age.  He  demands  amputation,  in  order  to 
have  a  serviceable  wooden  leg,  in  which  we  think  he  showed  good  sense 
and  true  manhood,  and  the  Professor  (in  the  present  aspect  of  surgery 
with  the  beneficent  aid  of  anajsthesia,)  true  humanity  in  acceding  to  his 
demand.  But  what  now"?  with  no  disease  whatever  of  the  joint,  the  only 
object  being  to  remove  the  leg,  the  patient  having  "previously  consulted 
Mr.  Palmer,  the  manufiictui'er  of  artificial  limbs!"  and  a  most  excellent 
one  he  is,  and  he  "advising  amputation  at  the  knee-joint  as  the  point  best 
adapted  in  his  case,  for  the  adjusinunt  of  a  ivoodcn  limb,'^  the  Professor 
proceeds  to  remove  the  limb  through  the  knee-joint ! 
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Dr.  Parker  says,  "  Upon  examination,  it  was  decided  that  disarticula- 
tion at  the  knee-joint  would  afford,  under  the  circumstances,  the  most  ser- 
viceable stump  and  the  most  useful  extremity.  The  condition  of  the  ar- 
ticulation favored  the  proposed  operation,  and  seemed  to  promise  as  fair 
results  as  this  species  of  amputation  has  ever  afforded.''''  Was  Mr.  Frank 
Palmer  present  at  the  consultation?  why  not  have  called  in  some  of  his 
journeymen?  perhaps  Mr.  Tiemann  might  have  been  desirable.  Did 
the  Professor  ever  ask  himself  what  kind  of  a  stump  a  good  sound  w^hole- 
some  knee-joint  w^ould  make  for  a  journeyman  cabinet  maker  to  rest  on 
one  of  Mr.  Palmer's  admirable  legs?  We  omit  the  operation,  which,  we 
have  no  doubt,  was  efficiently  performed.  On  the  5th  day,  hemorrhage 
required  pressure  on  the  femoral  artery. 

On  the  6th  day,  erythematous  redness  occurred,  the  stump  was  opened, 
quinine  was  given,  and  alum  styptics  used.  On  the  14th  the  femoral 
artery  was  tied ! 

Thus  matters  progressed  till  the  20th  day,  when  the  patient's  life  being 
threatened,  from  continued  bleeding,  the  thigh  was  amputated  ( ! )  After 
an  "abscess  in  the  stump,"  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  his  debili- 
tated state,  the  patient  is  represented  to  be  alive  and  progressing  favorably 
in  every  respect  at  the  25th  day.     Query  :  how  is  he  now  ? 

The  Professor  concludes  his  "remarks"  as  follows  : — "  Though  we  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  amputation  at  the  knee-joint  is  a  justifiable 
operation,  easy  of  execution,  and  in  its  issue  depending  directly  upon  the 
same  causes  as  v/hen  performed  in  the  continuity  of  the  bone,  ajid  remote- 
ly upon  the  nature  of  the  structures  engaged.,  yet,  in  its  repetition  we  should 
be  disposed,  with  an  important  modification,  to  adopt  the  method  of  Mr. 
Syme,  of  Edinburgh."  And  what  is  the  method  of  this  admirable  and 
sagacious  man  ?  why,  immediately  after  the  amputation,  removing  the  en- 
tire condyles  of  the  femur !  a  distinction  with  a  difference  to  be  sure.  Mr. 
Syme's  method  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  amputation  of  the  thigh 
by  two  processes :  it  insures  the  preservation,  of  integument,  and  allows 
amputation  a  little  lower  down  than  it  could  otherwise  be  done ;  but  in  our 
humble  opinion  it  is  in  no  way  preferable  to  the  circular  operation  per- 
formed in  the  usual  way  above  the  joint. 

But  we  have  italicized  a  portion  of  the  Professor's  concluding  para- 
graph, because  it  conveys  what  we  are  quite  confident  the  whole  profes- 
sion will  at  once  admit,  a  very  erroneous  opinion,  and  one  w^hich  will,  it 
acted  on,  produce  the  worst  results.  Dr.  Parker  says,  "  the  issue  of  am- 
putation, through  the  knee-joint,  depends  directly  upon  the  same  causes, 
as  when  performed  in  the  continuity  of  the  bone,  and  remotely  upon  the 
nature  of  the  structures  engaged :  here  we  join  issue  with  the  Professor. 
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What  is  the  cartilage  of  the  femur  ?  Is  it  not  a  surface  expressly  designed 
by  nature  to  insure  the  continuance  of  motion  with  the  utmost  certainty  of 
avoiding  union  with  the  opposite  cartilage  of  the  tibia?  in  a  word,  is  it  not 
a  joint?  and  can  it  be  supposed  to  unite  with  muscle  or  integument,  like 
freshly  cut  muscle  with  muscle,  skin  with  skin?  This,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  preference  given  the  flap  operation  over  the 
circular,  by  so  many  surgeons :  viz.,  that  similar  parts  may  be  brought  in 
immediate  apposition,  and  all  unite  by  adhesion,  from  the  base  of  the  in- 
cisions. What  constitutes  the  base  in  amputation  at  the  knee  joint?  the 
largest  cartilage  of  the  body  which  never  can  unite  with  muscle,  and  must 
therefore  cause  an  abscess  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  The  un- 
avoidable cavity  left  when  the  stump  is  dressed,  also  affords  the  greatest 
facilities  for  continued  secondary  hemorrhage,  by  keeping  open  the  mouths 
of  the  newly  enlarged  arteries,  always  consequent  on  every  amputation;  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  compression  by  the  skin  alone,  and  the  arteries  that 
afford  the  blood  do  not  enlarge  till  after  the  wound  is  closed :  above  the 
knee,  the  wedge-shape  flaps  through  the  thick  muscles,  affords  the  best 
possible  assurance  of  their  compression  and  rapid  union  with  the  muscles. 

Dr.  Parker  gives  a  table  of  eighty-six  cases  of  this  amputation,  of  which 
forty-three  died !  The  ratio  of  thigh  amputation  is  certainly  now  not  over 
one  in  five.  There  have  been  eleven  consecutive  successful  amputations 
of  the  thigh  and  leg  in  Dr.  Carnochan's  service  on  Ward's  Island. 

We  sincerely  hope  Dr.  Parker  will  modify  his  views  on  this  subject, 
and  abandon  the  operation  entirely. 


Apologetic  to  Literary  Friends. 

We  have  to  apologize  for  the  impossibility  of  noticing  a  number  of  Addresses, 
Essays,  &c.,  whose  merits  are  *above  the  ordinary  standard,  and  some  of  very 
high  literary  merit.  Amongst  the  latter,  Professor  Peaslee's  very  beautiful  and 
eloquent  defense  of  the  true  medical  character,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  the  New  York  Medical  College. 

Professor  Bartlett's  learned  discourse  on  Hippocrates,  delivered  at  the  College 
in  Crosby  street. 

Professor  J.  R.  Flint's  Sketches  of  Military  Surgery,  delivered  in  the  Kentucky 
School  of  JMedicine. 

Professor  Allen's  Address  in  the  University  of  Michigan; — all  these  merit 
especial  notice  for  their  learning  and  eloquence. 

A  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  late  excellent  and  revered  John  Kearny 
Rodgers,  by  Edward  Delafield,  M.D.,  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  published  "  by  its  authority,"  shows  forth  very  satisfactorily  the 
life  and  character  of  that  lamented  man.     It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
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Dr.  Delafield  could  not  afford  more  leisure,  or  call  in  the  aid  of  some  friend 
in  its  revisal ;  in  an  obituary  address,  repeated  grammatical  errors  appear  with 
peculiar  repulsiveness.  The  warmest  personal  regard  should  never  allow  a 
friend  to  undertake  a  duty  for  which  evident  want  of  familiarity  with  the  use 
of  the  pen  so  completely  disqualifies  him. 

The  first  No.  of  Dr.  TuUy's  great  work  on  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology, 
pubhshed  at  Springfield,  gives  promise  of  rare  excellence. 


SODA  POWDERS 


MEDICO-ACADEMIC   LITERATURE. 

Evans. — "  I  pray  you  have  your  remembrance,  child  ; 

Accusative — hing,  hang,  hog  ;" 
QuicKiY. — "  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you." 

The  cultivation  of  the  English  language  in  its  utmost  purity  is  so  essential  to 
a  high  position  in  the  "  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,"  that  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  elegance  so  apparent  in  those  compositions  of  its  fellows,  with 
which  we  have  been  favored.  With  the  view  of  preserving  and  allowing  our 
readers  an  opportunity  of  improving  their  tastes,  we  have  from  time  to  time 
transferred  the  choicer  effusions  to  our  pages ;  but  we  have  hitherto  had  no  op- 
portunity of  giving  them  a  taste  of  the  Academic  latinity.  We  are  at  length 
rejoiced  to  perceive  that  glorious  language,  so  indispensable  to  accurate  and 
scientific  nomenclature,  is  likely  to  receive  the  cultivation  so  necessary  to  insure 
its  improvement  in  this  progressive  age ;  for,  we  assure  our  readers,  we  are  far 
from  belonging  to  that  bigoted  sect,  who  believe  it  unsusceptible  of  polish  by  a 
body  of  such  unquestionable  erudition  and  refined  taste  as  the  New  York  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine.  In  "a  syllabus  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  diseases  of  the 
eye,  by  Mark  Stephenson,  M.D.  and  fellow  of  the  Academy,"  we  find  some  ex- 
tremely new  and  elegant  improvements  in  the  orthography  of  opthalmic  diseases 
which  merit  the  notice  of  all  who  cultivate  that  science. 

It  is  true  the  doctor  does  not  confine  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  Latin  de- 
partment, but  in  the  title  of  his  first  division  of  diseases  of  the  "  Ape-endages 
to  the  eye,"  gives  us  some  reason  to  think  the  orthographic  originality  of  the 
word  would  render  it  unkind  in  us  to  suppose  he  intended  the  alteration  as  in- 
dicative of  his  propensity  to  imitate  his  predecessors,  although  we  think  we  could 
point  out  the  origin  of  the  unquoted  "  arrangement."  As  regards  the  Latin 
spelling,  that's  another  matter.  Sir  Hugh  Evans  in  his  examination  of  William, 
despite  of  Mrs.  Quickly's  "  pribbles  and  prabbles,"  might  give  us,  were  he  here, 
a  clew  to  it ;  it  is  not  impossible  the  doctor  has  profited  by  his  example  in  "  ape- 
ending"  from  some  ancient  opthalmic  tract,  the  veritable  orthographical  timber 
of  the  word,  as  seen  in  the  obsolete  Latin  in  use  before  the  organization  of  the 
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Academy,  and  in  which  we  used  to  study  the  divine  art.     In  a  small  duodecimo 
of  nineteen  pages,  we  have  no  less  than  forty-six  of  these  improved  versions  of  old 
friends,  so  familiar  to  us  from  long  habit,  that  we  very  much  fear  we  shall  prove 
wanting  in  due  respect  to  their  offspring,  to  which  the  doctor  stands  god-father. 
The  first  family  presented  for  baptism  by  the  Academy,  consists  of  three  at 
one  birth !     Our  former  bantling  Tinea  Ciliaris  has  received  a  paternal  and 
peculiarly  professional  addition,  considering  the  doctor's  opthalmic  pretensions, 
of  an  I,  and  is  henceforth  to  be  written  "  TiniaP     The  next  of  our  friend's  pro- 
geny, Madarosis,  has  its  repulsive  vibage  improved  by  its  affectionate  father,  as 
''  Madriosis^'''  setting  its  Greek  origin  and  former  meaning  at  defiance,  but  pro- 
bably concealing  some  useful  purpose  of  the  doctor's. — Nous  verron^.     Then  fol- 
low, as  in  duty  bound,  the  sequela  of  this  disagreeable  family,  or  as  the  doctor 
renders  the  new  version,  the  '■'■  sequcRle !"     Here  let  us  be  thankful  and  not  too 
inquisitive ;  the  doctor  knows  tvhat  he's  about,  we  dare  say.     Our  hirsute  and 
irritative  acquaintance,  Distichiasis,  is  rendered  by  the  doctor — "  Destricliiases,^ 
and  we  are  henceforth  to  be  governed  accordingly.     Nsevi  comes  up  as  "  Nevi^''' 
and  the  singular  of  our  disagreeable  acquaintance,  Phthiriasis,  is  adopted  in- 
stead of  the  plural;  it  is  true  "Pediculus"  does  not  exactly  convey  the  orthogra- 
phic idea  ;  his  favorite  I  would  have  been  better;  but  it  isn't  more  than  a  "little 
foot"  from  it,  and  is  decidedly  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  imagina- 
tion ;  for  our  own  use  we  much  prefer  the  singular  number  of  this  "  familiar 
beast,"  as  our  friend   Hugh  Evans  once   said.     Ectropium  with  its   adjunct 
"  Seniles  "  gives  us  assurance  "  there  are  a  few  more  of  the  same  sort  left,"  as  in 
truth  there  are ;  for  in  this  the  xiii  division,  these  poor  old  gentlemen  we  are 
told  in  the  next  line  are  afflicted  with  "  spasum,'^  and  may  hope  for  cure  by  va- 
rious surgical  operations  and  devilments,  and  final  "  Cicilrizaiion.^^    The  doctor 
has  an  "  I  "  to  business.     Our  friend  Congenital  is  rendered  "  Conjenetal.'''     The 
doctor  then  deserts  that  dear  baby,   Sequaele,  and  it  comes  up  squalling,  as 
"  Sequale?''     "  Fistula  Lachrymalis,"  that  profitable  nuisance  of  the  surgeon,  as 
in  duty  bound  from  the  doctor,  receives  its  I,  and  then  comes  a  whole  family  of 
I's,  viz:  "  Exanthemita,"   "  Phlyctinular,"   "  Nibula,"  "  Hialoid,"  "  Nictalopia," 
&c.  &c.     After  this  the  doctor  gives  us  "  Erysipalatous,"  "Papilloe,  "  Meibo- 
mial,"    "  Ornyx,"    "  Ideopathic,"    '•  Sequelaa  I"    "  Sclerotacse,"    "  Haemophthal- 
mus,"    "  Hydiops    Oculi,"    "  Hematodies,"  &c.  &c.,  and   finally  with   the   ca- 
priciousness  of  a  coquette,  who  in,  a  pet  withdraws  her  fascinating  eyes,  he 
abjures  the  use  of  his  favorite  I  and  speaks  of  the  "  Exterpalion"'  of  the  eye  as 
though  glad  to  get  quit  of  the  whole  subject.     Verily,  "  hang  hog  "  may  be  good 
Latin  for  bacon,  but  we  opine  our  little  friend  Stephenson  will  want  considera- 
ble more  smoking  before  he's  cured. 


DR.  REESE'S  GAZETTE 

'Comes  out  for  January  in  a  new  shape  and  dress,  a  la  Scalpel.  It  opens  like 
an  "  East  River"  from  the  deep  water.  Indeed,  ever  since  we  placed  our  cotem- 
porary  on  a  judicious  course  of  the  bivalve,  his  journal  has  manifested  decided 
improvement. 


A  Sagacious  Gosling ;  the  Teratologisis, 
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If  we  could  only  induce  him  to  forego  the  vile  fry,  and  take  them  in  their 
legitimate  and  poetical  condition  from  the  beautiful  beds  of  green  sea  flower 
where  they  lie,  with  the  salt  sea  so  lovingly  folding  them  in  its  oozy  embrace, 
and  to  persuade  the  delicate  creature  from  its  pearly  prison  by  the  appro- 
priate influence  of  labial  traction,  instead  of  transfixing  its  beautiful  sides  with 
a  vile  fork,  we  should  have  still  higher  hopes  of  him.  As  it  is,  we  must  perse- 
vere ;  he  is  quite  open  to  reason,  aJthough  the  errors  of  his  gastronomic  educa- 
tion are  grievous.  Our  cotemporary  is  both  sharp  and  powerful,  and  we  heartily 
rejoice  at  his  success. — 64  pages  monthly,  $2 — Address  David  M.  Reese,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Editor  Medical  Gazette,  N.Y. 


A  SAGACIOUS  GOSLING. 

Our  Teratological  friends  are  irresistibly  comical.  A  short  time  since,  one  of 
the  goslings  of  the  Pathological  Society  announced  with  a  long  speech  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  uterus,  taken  from  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  just  died  of 
disease  of  that  organ,  for  which  she  had  been  treated  with  caustic,  and  all  the 
modern  appliances.  On  laying  open  the  appendages,  no  disease  whatever  was 
discovered — save  that  produced  by  the  treatment  helow  the  organ.  The  uterus 
was  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state !  A  few  meetings  after  that,  a  yellow-fever  look- 
ing liver  was  presented ;  when  the  late  president  contended  for  the  green  hue 
in  that  disease  !  We  should  suppose  most  objects  would  look  green  in  the 
presence  of  that  band  of  goslings.     We  affection  "  green  geese  :"  they're  tender. 


SCHIEDAM  SCHNAPPS. 

"  It  may  be  taken  with  a  little  hot  water  and  sugar." 


Udolpho  Wolfe 


"Repeated  experiment  is  the  only  basis  of  a  rational  therapeia." 


We  who  of  late  sung  of  the  breeches, 

And  took  up  the  satiric  switches 

To  flog  these  spirit-rapping  wenches, 

Wlio  lately  troubled  woolsack  benches. 

From  breeches  and  from  spirit  rai)s, 

Now  turn  to  glorious  "  Schiedam  Schnapps." 

Let  Heaven  be  praised  and  men  adore. 

From  this  time  fortli  for  evermore  ; 

Since  fell  disease  which  would  men  kill. 

Despite  of  Esculapian  skill, 

Has  found  its  conqueror  at  last. 

And  all  its  terrr»rs  now  are  past. 

Death  need  no  longer  trim  his  quiver, 

His  woeful  course  is  stopp'd  forever, 

His  bow  let  him  break  through  the  middle, 

And  after  tliat  hang  up  his  fiddle  ; 

Nor  take  it  down  again,  no  never. 

Because  mankind  will  live  forever. 

A  boon  at  last  to  man  is  given, 

Sent  down  we  do  opine  from  Heaven, 

In  form  of  wondrous  Schiedam  Schnapps, 

Which  cures  with  ease  all  the  mishaps, 

(As  the  proprietor  will  swear  to,) 

That  ever  human  flesh  was  heir  to. 

Not  only  Wolfe  has  this  reliance,* 

*  Wolfe  IS  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Schiedam  Schnapps. 
t  See  a  notice  of  the  Schnapps  in  the  iV.  Y.  Jownal  of  Medicine. 


Editor. 

But  others  learned  deep  in  science  ; 

M.Ds.  of  great  renown  and  skillf 

Say  men  may  drink  of  Schnapps  their  fill, 

And  though  they  maj'  get  fuddled  some, 

Dead  drunk  it  never  will  make  come. 

Then  as  to  cures  ;  it  is  quite  clear 

Schnapps  is  the  greatest  panacea, 

Tliat  ever  yet  to  man  did  come 

From  the  prolific  land  of  quackdom  ; 

Though  that  has  teemed  since  eartli  began 

Witli  cures  for  all  the  ills  of  man. 

Woe  unto  you,  ye  fell  destroyers 

Of  life  and  peace,  doctors  and  lawyers  ; 

Two  thousand  }"ears  ago  'twas*  said  : 

But  still  you're  at  the  same  old  trade, 

Of  mixing  pills  and  coining  fiction. 

Which  then  called  forth  the  malediction  ; 

You  will  continue  to  increase. 

Whilst  fools  are  found  for  you  to  fleece. 

My  wayward  muse  here  whispers  me — 

If  you  will  try  the  faculty, 

I'll  aid  you  whilst  you  do  describe 

The  numerous  quarreling  pathy  tribe, 

Whose  systems  do  no  more  agree 

Than  doctors  of  divinity. 
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Agree  to  choose  from  all  creeds  given 

The  one  that's  best  to  lead  to  heaven. 

Old  fogies  first,  who  practice  yet 

With  naught  but  calomel  and  lancet ; 

Just  as  old  fogy  D.D.s  tell, 

Of  deep  and  awful  brimstone  hell, 

Where  sinners  old  and  young  are  crammed, 

And  all  inexorably  damned. 

To  you  we  first  address  our  strains — 

Would  we  could  also  give  you  brains, 

And  show  you  that  the  war  you  wage 

With  deatli  is  quite  behind  the  age — 

For  he  has  long  since  learned  new  tricks, 

And  changed  on  man  his  mode  of  tactics  ; 

He  laughs  whenever  you're  called  in, 

And  passes  by  you  with  a  grin. 

To  find  a  foe  of  greater  skill, 

And  one  more  difficult  to  kill  ; 

Meantime  the  undertaker's  trade 

Is  by  your  practice  better  made. 

Next  Chronothermalism.  which  saith 

That  heat  is  life,  and  cold  is  death. 

No  wonder  then  that  old  Belshazzar, 

Or  his  progenitor,  Nebuchadnezzar — 

Which  one  we  don't  exactly  know — 

WTio  did  the  Hebrew  children  throw 

Within  that  furnace,  made  more  hot 

By  seven  times  than  it  could  be  got. 

Saw  them  with  ease  unharmed  pass  through, 

Sans  burning  and  sans  singeing  too. 

This  pathy's  champion's  Dr.  T. ; 

But  notwithstanding,  reader,  he 

This  course  prescribes  for  other  chaps. 

Himself  prefers  the  Schiedam  Schnapps, 

Made  in  the  form  of  good  gin  toddy 

To  raise  the  heat  in  his  own  body, 

Knowing  full  well,  as  it  would  seem, 

That  Schnapps  are  good  to  get  up  steam. 

"Similia  Similibus  Curantur," 

Which  cures  diseases  up  instanter, 

With  sugar  pills  and  other  sweets. 

And  Hydropathy  with  wet  sheets, 

Which  the  great  Priessnitz  did  somehow 

First  practice'on  a  dried  up  cow.* 

And  packed  her  till  he  did  constrain 

Her  cowship  to  give  milk  again — 

The  healing  honors  now  divide. 

And  threaten  all  the  rest  beside. 

With  medical  excommunication. 

Or  what's  still  worse,  extermination. 

This  last  great  pathy,  which  for  years 

Set  death  and  doctors  by  the  ears, 

(Until  'tis  feared  that  their  combats 

Will  end  like  the  Kilkenny  cats. 

Which  fought  so  that  in  truth  we  find 

They  left  not  e'en  their  tails  behind  : 

But  ate  each  other  up  so  clean 

That  neither  hide  nor  hair  were  seen.) 

But  e'en  this  last  great  boon  must  fall — 

Yes,  Schnapps  will  supersede  them  all. 

And  leave  death  and  the  pathies  too. 

To  find  out  something  else  to  do. 

All  hail  I  great  Schiedam  Schnapps,  we  say. 

And  the  inventor  ; — by  the  way, 

A  question  to  our  mind  comes  here, 

Which  we  have  not  yet  made  quite  clear : 

Have  not  these  wolves  in  garb  of  sheep 

Become  a  little  bit  too  cheap 

For  satire  to  dilate  upon  ? 

They  have,  we  think  ;  and  yet  this  one. 

Because  of  the  euphonious  name 

Of  Schiedam  Schnapps,  our  time  shall  claim. 

His  midnight  lamp  who  would  not  trim 

When  Schiedam  Schnapps  inspires  him  ? 


Who  would  not  summon  all  the  sprites 

Of  poesy,  whilst  he  indites 

The  glorious  era  of  good  gin, 

By  Schiedam  Schnapps-  now  ushered  in. 

Come  Burritt,  and  come  spirit  raps,f 

And  translate  for  us  "  Schiedam  Schnapps  ;" 

Webster's  great  book  we  have  looked  in. 

Supposing  •'  Schiedam  Schnapps"  meant  gin, 

But  he  alas  !  though  so  well  fitted 

To  tell  us,  has  this  word  omitted. 

What  shall  we  do  ?  we  can't  go  further, 

For  it  is  worse  than  bloody  murther 

To  go  on — so  to  us  doth  seem. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  our  theme 

Because  we're  sure  there  will  be  found 

Under  it  something  quite  profound. 

Joy  I  joy  !  Eureka,  if  you  please, 

At  last  we,  like  Archimedes, 

Have  found  its  occult  meaning  out. 

Although  we  will  not  run  aboutj 

The  streets  like  him  in  our  shirt  tail, 

Because  it  rains  and  blows  a  gale  ; 

But  were  the  weather  fine  and  bright, 

We'd  act  Archimedes  outright. 

Curse  our  dull  brains,  why  ao  long  tug 

At  Schnapps — it's  Dutch  for  humbug  I 

Which  the  proprietor  seems  skilled  in, 

And  knew  that  if  he  called  it  gin. 

That  there's  not  even  one  in  ten 

Would  buy  a  bottle  of  it,  when 

His  inner  man  did  crave  the  thing 

To  wet  his  whistle  with  a  sling. 

Slings  are  great  things  ;  did  not  Goliah 

Fall  by  a  sling,  though  he  was  higher, 

By  six  or  seven  feet  or  so. 

Than  men  now-a-da}"s  do  grow  1 

And  then  there's  brandy  slings  bring  down 

Alike  the  sansculottes  and  crown. 

Showing  that  there  on  earth  may  be. 

In  its  true  sense,  equality  ; 

For  take  a  loafer  and  a  king 

When  drunk,  and  they're  the  self-same  thing; 

They  both  will  in  the  gutter  get. 

And  be  hail  fellow  quite  well  met. 

Then  gin  slings  are  so  good  to  take, 

When  men  do  get  the  belly-ache  ; 

And  nursing  mothers  can't  well  do 

Unless  they  take  a  sling  or  two. 

With  gin  Schnapp  slings  Wolfe  quickly  sawC 

We  need  not  ask  for  the  Maine  law. 

For  of  this  pure  and  glorious  stuff 

Men  cease  to  drink  when  they've  enough  ; 

It  has  the  virtue  to  restrain 

Their  appetites  and  cure  their  pain  ; 

Its  use  then  sure  is  doubly  true — 

'Tis  physical  and  moral  too, 

And  those  who  use  to  excess  rum 

May  to  this  purifier  come. 

And  they  to  virtue  will  soon  turn  back, 

And  lose  their  taste  for  apple-jack  ; 

No,  nevermore  get  drunk  again. 

But  live  and  die  right  sober  men. 

You  poor,  degraded,  drunken  chaps. 

Why  don't  you  go  and  buj-  some  Schnapps. 

And  cure  your  malady  instanter 

With  Similia  Similibus  Curantur? 

For  Schnapps,  we  tell  you  once  again, 

Will  make  you  good  and  sober  men. 

Then  hie  ye  off  to  Wolfe's  and  get  it. 

And  take  our  word,  you'll  not  regrct.it ; 

He  made  it  just  to  suit  the  cases 

Of  palsied  hands  and  bloated  faces, 

And  other  maladies  as  well, 

Too  numerous  for  us  to  tell.  Hudibras. 


'*  A  fact  :  but  science  disdains  not  even  an  old  cow  or  a  goose. 

t  Mr.  Burritt.  the  learned  blacksmith,  it  is  said,  translates  fifty  languages. 

X  It  is  said  that  when  Archimedes  discovered  the  Hydrostatic  Balance  he  was  enjoying  the  bath, 
and  was  so  delighted  that  he  got  up  and  ran  about  the  streets  of  Syracuse  naked,  exclaiming,  "  I 
have  found  it,  I  have  found  it." 

D  Wolfe  says  in  a  circular  men  never  become  drunkards  on  good  liquor. ' 


THE    SCALPEL. 


Art.  CL. — The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Nerves ;  their  earliest 
ai')'pearance ;  the  three  varieties  of  them ;  their  uses :  Mart's  Ecjual 
Accountability  ;  the  absurdity  of  such  an  idea. 

"  Thou  Great  First  Cause,  least  understood, 
Who  all  my  sense  confined." 

All  that  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  the  preceding  articles  on  the 
elementary  substances  of  our  bodies,  and  the  formation  of  the  tissues, 
has  been  to  give  the  reader  a  knowledge  of  the  material,  and  to  show  the 
harmonious  and  wonderful  manner  in  v.'hich  the  elements  are  attracted 
from  the  blood,  and  incorporated  with  the  various  parts  of  the  body  by 
the  organic  law  of  the  Creator.  We  chose  the  egg  during  the  process  of 
incubation,  because  of  the  facilities  for  its  attainment  during  the  various 
periods  of  development,  and  the  certainty — from  the  similarity  of  the 
elements,  and  their  product,  the  perfect  chick — that  the  analogy  to  our 
own  bodies  was  sufficiently  near  for  all  the  purposes  of  popular  in- 
struction. 

What  was  said  in  the  last  and  preceding  numbers,  on  the  earliest  ap- 
pearance of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  heart,  has  introduced  the  reader  to 
that  law  of  simple  attraction,  or  growth,  by  v>'hich  the  germ  is  developed 
into  the  perfect  animal,  and  its  future  increase  effected  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thus  the  philosophical  physi- 
cian often  speaks  of  "  mere  vegetative  life,"  "  the  organic  laws  of  growth, 
viz.,  nutrition,  secretion,"  &c.,  (fee,  in  contra- distinction  to  those  laws  of 
the  nervous  system  v/hich  control  the  special  senses,  as  feeling,  seeing, 
hearing,  (fee,  and  keep  us  in  just  relation  to  the  surrounding  world. 

We  shall  describe  these  nerves  in  some  degree,  and  give  some  of  the 
experiments  made  upon  them  by  the  physiologist,  to  show  their  uses. 
These  are  of  a  character  to  enchain  the  attention,  and  to  convince  the 
reader  how  indispensable  a  Icnowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  nervous  system 
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is,  not  only  to  preserve  our  lives,  but  to  advance  us  in  intellectual  dignity, 
and  to  purge  the  soul  from  that  foolish  vanity  and  pride,  so  afflictive  to 
the  medical  and  theological  empyric  and  their  victims,  the  half  educated 
and  nervous  hypochondriacs,  when  they  seem  to  think  the  special  atten- 
tion of  all  creation  is  due  to  their  philanthropic  efforts  ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  their  solicitude,  that  the  quiver  of  Fate  has  been 
exhausted  on  their  devoted  heads.  A  knowledge  of  the  actual  influence 
of  ill-chosen  and  badly-cooked  food,  liquor,  tobacco,  and  bad  air  and 
excess  of  the  passional  emotions,  on  the  nerves  and  the  circulation  they 
govern,  will  do  more  for  the  suppression  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
quackery,  and  the  actual  improvement  of  man,  than  all  the  colleges, 
associations,  and  laws,  academ.ic  and  otherwise,  that  have  ever  originated 
either  in  impulses  of  philanthropy  or  selfishness.  Our  medical  men  may 
exhaust  all  their  energy  and  liberality  in  physicking  the  afflicted,  our 
clergy  may  preach  for  ever,  and  our  schoolmasters  consume  all  their  little 
stock  of  knowledge  ;  nothing — nothing  can  ever  dispel  the  mist  of  igno- 
rance, superstition,  quackery,  and  bigotry,  but  the  light  of  science.  The 
popular  lecturer  and  essayist  only,  can  prepare  the  parent,  the  teacher, 
and  the  clergyman,  for  elevating  the  minds  of  the  young  above  the  con- 
dition of  mere  slaves  to  their  fellows  or  their  own  degrading  passions. 

We  purposely  commenced  this  series  of  articles  with  the  formation  of 
the  blood,  its  vessels,  and  the  heart,  because  they  were  already  better 
known  to  the  reader,  from  every-day  conversation  and  association ;  more- 
over, the  remarkable  fact  of  the  regular  motions  of  the  heart  being  com- 
pletely visible  in  the  egg  by  the  fifth  day  of  incubation,  rendered  it  the 
best  starting  point  for  the  general  reader,  in  pursuing  our  extended  plan 
of  instruction  on  the  elements  and  f)rmation  of  the  tissues.  We.  have 
now  for  a  time  to  leave  this  fliscinating  subject,  even  before  we  describe 
the  mechanism  of  the  heart,  and  introduce  the  reader  to  that  equally 
elaborate  system  of  nerves  that  controls  our  movements  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  will,  and  keeps  us  in  that  relation  to  surrounding  objects 
which  characterises  our  position  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  and  responsible 
beings.  The  word  of  Inspiration  itself  has  told  us,  "  To  whom  much  is 
given,  from  him  much  will  be  required ;"  and  it  would  be  equally  repug- 
nant to  religion  and  common  sense,  to  suppose  every  human  being,  what- 
ever his  nervous  organism  and  education  may  be,  equally  accountable  for 
his  acts.  As  well  may  we  suppose  the  muscular  and  arterial  system  of 
evefy  man  equally  capable  of  enduring  f\itigae  or  resisting  disease. 

The  brain  that  could  conceive  the  electric  telegraph,  the  caloric  engine, 
the  Moses,  or  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel — the  intellect  that  indited 
or    can    appreciate    Shakspeare's    Soliloquy    on    the    Soul,    or    Gray's 
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Elegy — must  differ  in  its  delicacy  and  power  of  organization  from  that 
of  the  boor  !  Were  this  understood  by  the  jurist,  there  would  be  less  of 
vengeance  and  blood  in  our  criminal  codes,  and  more  of  Christianity,  and 
radical  and  philosophical  education,  and  less  pedantry,  and  sectarian 
prejudice  and  bigotry  in  our  schools.  \^  a  man  were  properly  educated, 
it  w^ould  be  a  hard  thing  to  get  him  to  confess  his  sins  to  a  priest,  or  to 
believe  in  the  spirit  rappers. 

We  design  not  now  to  speak  of  the  mere  animal  functions :  it  is  to 
man  in  his  appreciative  and  intellectual  character  that  we  would  demand 
the  reader's  attention ;  and  we  use  the  term  in  its  generic  application,  as 
equally  applicable  to  woman.  The  education  of  the  senses  was  never 
designed  by  the  Creator  to  be  less  cared  for  in  woman  than  her  mate ; 
nay,  if  we  may  believe  the  assertions  of  many,  her  nervous  organism  is 
more  sensitive  than  that  of  man,  and  her  instincts  far  more  acute.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  can  never  consent  to  sink  her  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
accountability,  as  her  treatment  in  fxshionable  life  would  seem  to  demand, 
when  we  recollect  the  fulsome  adulation  and  insulting  twaddle  she  con- 
stantly receives  from  her  male  companions.  We  shall,  therefore,  place 
her  in  every  respect  by  the  side  of  the  youth  of  our  ovvn  sex,  in  the 
remarks  w^e  may  make  on  the  education  of  her  nervous  system,  viewing 
her  of  equal  importance  with  the  other  half  of  the  pair  of  scissors. 

The  first  visible  trace  of  the  heart  at  the  twenty-seventh  hour  in  the 
chick,  is  accompanied  with  an  equally  apparent  trace  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  a  distinctly-formed  line,  more  gray  and  opake  than  the  surrounding 
albumen  of  the  egg,  slightly  curved,  and  branching  out  into  a  ball  at  the 
top,  may  be  seen  half  encircling  the  first  trace  of  the  heart,  indicating  the 
future  spinal  marrow  and  brain.  Thus  early  there  is  neither  a  bony 
canal  for  the  one,  nor  chamber  for  the  other.  Expansion  and  fluidity  is 
essential  to  the  conveyance  of  the  lime  that  is  to  form  the  bones,  whilst 
the  protected  state  of  the  germ  in  its  rudimental  form  within  the  shell  of 
the  Qgg^  or  womb  of  the  viviparous  animal,  renders  a  strong  bony  fabric 
unnecessary.  What  is  of  so  much  importance,  however,  to  the  future 
animal,  does  not  long  remain  thus  unprotected  ;.  and  the  skull  on  its 
wonderful  hinge  on  the  top  of  the  neck,  and  the  twenty-four  vertebrae 
forming  the  backbone,  with  their  tough  connecting  substance,  stronger 
by  far  than  India-rubber,  and  admitting  of  free  curvature  and  flexion, 
gradually  form  around  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  are  ready  to  pro- 
tect them  from  injury  as  soon  as  the  perfect  creature  assumes  an  inde- 
pendent existence. 

Broad,  indeed,  is  the  difference  betvv'een  the  functions  performed  by  the 
two  sets  of  nerves  tliat  issue  on  either  side  from  the  distinct  columns  of 
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the  S23iiial  marrow,  and  most  clearly  are  they  illustrated  m  their  uses  by 
experiment  and  the  consequences  of  disease.  First,  we  know  by  dissec- 
tion that  there  are  separate  fasciculi,  or  little  bundles  of  nerves,  looking 
like  white  threads,  (contaming  a  tiuid  of  Avhich  we  shall  speak  hereafter,) 
and  going  off  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  carrying  to  them  the 
will  to  move.  These  go  off  with  unvarying  regularity  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  are  carried  to  every  fiber  of  every  muscle 
of  the  body.  Behind  them  other  little  similar  bundles  start  separately  from 
their  appropriate  column,  soon  to  be  connected  with  those  just-mentioned, 
but  the  individual  threads,  like  the  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph,  always 
running  seimrate.  These  convey  back  to  the  spine  the  sensations,  as  heat, 
cold,  hardness  and  softness,  and  enable  the  brain  by  a  secondary  and  un- 
known process  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  external  objects  or  threatening 
danger,  requiring  the  actions  of  the  individual.  These  actions  are  all  pro- 
duced by  muscalar  contraction.  Please  again  to  observe,  we  are  now 
speaking  of  the  nerves  of  animal  life,  as  contradistinguished  from  those 
of  mere  growth,  &c.,  which  constitute  a  separate  system,  called  the  sym- 
pathetic, to  be  described  presently.  All  sensations  with  regard  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  have  their  origin  in  one  or  other  of  the  special  senses,  as 
seeing,  smelling,  feeling,  and  all  begin  on  the  outside  or  periphery  of  the 
body,  and  are  carried  imcards — the  will  to  act  is  carried ,  outwards.  The 
spinal  marrow  and  its  nerves,  then,  control  our  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world  ;  the  brain  makes  that  intercourse  and  its  accompanying  sensations, 
the  subject  of  reflection,  and  subsequent  emotion  and  actions.    ■ 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  just  within  the  skull,  we  fmd  the 
nerves  that  govern  the  functions  of  breathing  and  swallowing.  These 
processes  go  on  during  sleep,  and  are  not  entirely  subject  to  the  will  ; 
all  the  nerves  of  sj^ecial  sense  during  profound  sleep  or  apoplexy,  being 
at  rest,  these  nerves  must  continue  to  perform  their  functions,  which,  from 
their  nature,  especially  the  function  of  breathing;  could  not  cease  without 
destroying  life.  Nature  has  wisely  removed  them  from  the  control  of 
the  wilL  Swallowing,  though  partly  under  the  .influence  of  the  will,  is 
also  involuntaiT,  as  when  the  morsel  passes  into  the  posterior  chamber  of 
the  mouth,  and  also  of  the  saliva  in  sleep.  But  we  shall  describe  these 
organs  more  minutely  when  speaking  of  their  functions,  and  their 
hysterical  affections. 

There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  uses  of  the  two  sets  of  ner\xs, 
viz.,  that  they  preside  over  the  functions  of  motion  and  sensation,  than 
the  fact  that  many  animals  live  and  perform  all  the  motions  of  their 
ordinary  habits,  and  evince  perfect  feeling,  shrinking  instantly  from  fire 
and  sharp  instruments  ap])licd  to  their  skin  and  muscles,  when  the  upper 
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lobes  of  the  brain  are  entirely  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  spinal 
marrow  is  injured,  either  by  fracture  of  its  bones,  or  compression  by 
blood  effused  within  the  bony  canal,  motion  below  that  part  ceases,  and 
feeling  also  often  entirely,  and  almost  always  m  a  great  degree  ;  always 
when  the  spinal  marrow  is  severed  by  the  knife,  as  in  experiments  on 
animals.  The  nerves  of  motion,  however,  are  observed' generally  to  lose 
their  power  before  those  of  sensation  in  apoplexy  and  fracture.  It  seems 
that  less  nerve  power  will  convey  sensation. 

In  apoplexy,  which  is  caused  by  effusion  of  blood  within  the  brain,  or 
when  stupor  is  produced  by  compression  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  by 
a  fracture,  the  power  of  mental  action  and  combination  is  gone,  that  of 
slight  motion  and  sensation  remaining  in  the  limbs  ;  unless  the  injury  be 
profound,  and  more  especially  if  it  involve  any  part  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
The  numerous  cases  of  paralysis,  or  utter  loss  of  power  in  the  lower 
limbs,  and  of  the  circular  closing  muscles  of  the  bowels  and  bladder,  are 
familiar  examples  of  the  effect  of  mechanical  injuries,  viz.,  fracture, 
wounds,  &c.,  penetrating  or  pressing  on  the  spine  lower  down.  The 
result  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  on  dividing  the  wires  of  the  electric 
telegraph.  The  nervous  influence  produced  in  these  great  nerve  centers, 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  loses  its  conductor,  and  cannot  reach  the 
muscles  it  was  designed  to  control.  The  brain,  if  the  spine  only  be 
injured,  remains  perfect  in  its  functions,  and,  through  the  eye  and  ear,  is 
destined  helplessly  to  witness  the  loss  of  power  below  the  injury. 

Various  poisons  also  operate  upon  the  nerves,  and  render  them  power- 
less, by  acting  on  the  minute  branches  of  their  distribution  in  the  extre- 
mities, as  of  the  fingers  in  type-makers  and  setters,  and  those  who  work 
in  antimony  and  lead.  The  "dropped  hand"  is  familiar  to  miost  physi- 
cians. We  have  this  moment  a  young  woman  under  our  care  who  is 
thus  afflicted.  The  lead  is  also,  and  doubtless  correctly,  supposed  to  be 
deposited  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  fluids  in  various  situations  within 
the  body;  thus  acting  on  the  great  centers  of  nerve  power,  and  producing 
paralysis,  as  of  the  bowels.  An  article  on  lead  poisons  and  constipation, 
in  a  preceding  number,  fully  explains  this,  and  should  render  us  extremely 
cautious  of  drinking  water  or  other  fluids  in  contact  with  lead.  The  influ- 
ence of  tobacco  on  some  of  the  more  important  nerves,  as  of  the  sexual 
organs,  is  a  subject  of  immense  and  startling  importance  to  the  physician. 
Hundreds  of  instances  attest  its  paralyzing  power,  and  the  physician  who 
does  not  recognize  it,  must  certainly  be  deficient  in  opportunity  or  power 
of  observation. 

To  show  the  comparative  uses  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  it  is 
sufficient  to  m.ention,  that  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  when  deprived  of 
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the  brain  by  the  experimenter,  may  still  exist  for  months,  if  food  be 
brought  them  and  placed  in  a  state  fit  for  swallowing  within  the  posterior 
chamber  of  the  month  or  gullet ;  the  muscles  which  govern  that  cavity, 
and  close  upon  the  morsel,  acting,  as  we  all  know,  in  a  great  degree  with- 
out the  will ;  Nature  having  wisely  placed  their  nerves,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  beyond  our  control,  because  we  are  not  always 
conscious,  as  in  sleep  and  apoplexy.  Meanwhile  observe,  the  animal 
deprived  of  its  brain  has  a  considerable  use  of  its  muscles,  and  will  often 
walk  about  apparently  unconscious  of  the  loss;  indeed  the  only  loss  they 
seem  to  have  suffered  is  that  of  sight  and  smell.  Turtles  will  live  for 
weeks  in  this  condition.  Finally,  the  full-grown  infant  has  often  been 
born,  and  lived  for  hours,  without  any  visible  trace  of  the  proper  brain. 

The  exhaustion  of  nervous  energy,  and  frequent  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  body,  produced  by  excessive  emotions  of  a  sexual 
character,  or  the  abuse  of  that  passion  by  solitary  indulgence,  is  flimiliar 
to  every  practical  physician.  Indeed  it  may  be  said,  with  a  certain  con- 
viction of  its  truthfulness,  that  all  the  united  vices  of  man's  flillen  nature 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  misery  following  in  the  train  of  this  monster 
abuse  of  God's  greatest  gift.  \\\  a  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Sexual 
System,  published  some  years  since,  we  have  gone  over  this  ground,  and 
can  make  no  further  allusion  to  it  here,  nor  Avould  it  suit  the  popular 
character  of  our  pages. 

We  have  now  to  mention  a  system  of  nerves  of  a  much  more  compli- 
cated character,  and  productive  of  still  more  wonderful  results;  of  course 
it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  call  them  more  important,  in  a  system  so 
materially  dependent  as  every  part  of  the  nerves  of  animal  and  organic 
life.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  animal,  whether  man,  horse,  or  bird,  has 
the  power  of  motion,  thereby  adapting  itself  to  change  of  circumstance 
in  procuring  food,  and  protecting  itself  by  judgment  or  instinct  from 
danger,  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  variety  and  power  of  its  organs  of 
motion  and  grasping  increase,  it  will  be  found  provided  with  the  two 
systems  of  nerves  of  animal  life  already  explained,  for  the  most  part 
symmetrically  arranged  on  cither  side  the  spinal  marrow  as  described. 
Man  has  them  proportionally  as  large  as  the  ox  or  the  elephant.  The 
brain,  as  an  intellectual  organ,  with  its  size  and  capacity  in  the  various 
classes  of  animals,  and  the  nerves  in  their  individual  capacities  in  the 
human  body,  must  necessarily  occupy  us  again  hereafter. 

The  third  and  last  system  of  nerves  to  which  we  shall  here  allude  is 
the  great  Sympathetic  System,  or  that  which  controls  the  harmonic 
movements  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  the  stomach,  kidneys,  and  other 
viscera  within  the  body  ;  so  that  all  the  motions  of  the  heart,  luno-s,  and 
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stomach,  and  the  abstraction  of  their  appropriate  secretions  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  blood  bj  the  great  glands,  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  &c., 
shall  go  on  during  our  sleeping  as  well  as  our  waking  moments,  ivithout 
our  consciousness.  Thus  we  often  say  that  when  a  person  is  in  high  health, 
he  is  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  any  of  the  internal  oi'gnns ;  but 
when  disease  is  present,  the  branches  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve 
supplying  the  diseased  part,  inform  other  organs  connected  by  their  inter- 
lacement, and  they  beconie  sympathetically  affected.  The  stomach  and 
lungs  are  familiar  examples,  and  are  often  sympathetically  affected,  from 
an  infinite  variety  of  accidents  and  diseases  occurring  to  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  womb  also  acts  sympathetically  on  the  whole  nervous 
system,  which  is  often  severely  affected  through  suppression  of  its  natural 
periodic  secretions,  and  from  gestation  ;  many  other  sympathetic  affections 
of  a  very  persistent  and  distressing  character  are  produced  from  the 
stomach,  as  in  dyspepsia,  and  organic  diseases  of  that  viscus.  There  is 
an  immense  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  directly  behind  it. 

The  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  is  characterized  by  its  great  irregu- 
larity of  distribution,  not  going  off  in  pairs  from  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
not  being  protected  at  its  different  origins  by  that  bony  canal.  It  lies  in 
front  of  the  spinal  column  in  various  placeSy  collected  in  larger  or 
smaller  interlacements,  just  like  a  spider's  wxb.  These  lie  behind  the 
heart  and  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  and  in  various  other  places  ;  collected 
by  the  Great  Author  wherever  they  are  wanted,  as  centers  of  life-giving 
organic  force.  These  great  plexuses^  as  they  are  called  from  a  Latin  word 
signifying  to  weave,  are  regularly  knotted  at  their  junctions,  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  the  two  first-described  sets  of  nerves,  by  a  little  ball 
or  grayish  kind  of  nerve  matter,  the  structure  of  which,  when  subjected 
to  the  microscope,  unlike  the  white  fibrous  and  thread-looking  substance 
of  the  nerves  of  motion  and  feeling,  seems  yqyj  closely  to  approximate 
to  the  outer  or  gray  matter  of  the  brain.  Indeed  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  when  the  brain  is  not  in  use,  as  in  sleep, 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  belief  of  some,  that  it  possesses  through  these 
unions  an  inferior  though  distinct  order  of  actual  intelligence !  The  sym- 
pathetic nerves  are  joined  together  in  various  places  by  these  gray  bodies 
or  GANGLIONS,  as  they  are  called,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  nerve- 
knot,  and  are  intimately  connected  with  the  nerves  of  motion  and  feeling ; 
thus  combining  into  one  system  of  perfect  harmony  the  functions  of 
organic  and  animal  life,  the  whole  being  subjected  to  the  intellectual 
action  of  the  brain. 

These  ganglions  will  be  alluded  to  when  speaking  of  the  functions  of 
the  heart,  stomach,  and  other  viscera,  as  they  successively  present  them- 
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selves  for  consideration.  That  they  are  centers  of  the  live-giving  force 
cannot  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt,  for  they  are  specially  abundant  where 
the  organ  is  constantly  in  motion  and  secretmg  a  fluid,  as  in  the  heart 
and  stomach.  A  branch  accompanies  every  artery  of  the  body,  however 
minute.  It  is  probably,  therefore,  the  controlling  power  of  those  great 
laboratories,  the  glands,  and  governs  the  actual  production  of  the  blood 
itself,  and  every  secretion  of  the  body.  That  these  ganglionic  enlarge- 
ments are  connected  with  those  necessary,  and,  from  their  rapidity,  we  are 
obliged  to  believe  involuntary  motions  of  the  wings  of  birds  and  insects, 
requiring  in  seabirds  and  in  insects  so  palpably  a  great  increase  of  power, 
derives  much  force  from  their  enlargement  at  the  joints  of  the  w'ings  of 
those  birds ;  whilst  in  slow  or  uniform-moving  animals,  such  as  serpents, 
they  are  never  visible.  The  instantaneous  fatality  of  some  of  the 
vegetable  poisons,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their  action  on  the  great 
plexus  immediately  behind  the  stomach,  instantly  paralyzing  through  its 
agency  the  action  of  the  heart.  If  such  be  their  result,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  disprove  it,  what  must  be  the  consequences  of  tobacco  and  alcohol 
when  in  constant  action  on  these  delicate  nerves  1  Can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  the  substance  from  which  a  Bocarme  sought  the  agent  for  his  hellish 
purpose  must  exercise  a  potent  influence  upon  them  ?  or  that  the  constant 
excitement  from  alcohol  can  leave  them  unimpaired  in  the  delicate  per- 
ception of  their  natural  stimuli  %  We  think  not.  And  herein  lies  the 
value  of  popular  instruction  on  the  functions  of  the  nerves. 

But  w^e  must  close  this  subject,  though  unwillingly.  The  field  of 
observation  is  so  boundless,  that  the  mind  shrinks  from  its  incomprehen- 
sible vastness.  The  true  student  of  nature,  when  he  first  takes  in  the 
idea  of  the  mutual  connection  and  dependencies  of  this  mighty  maze  of 
man,  in  his  individual  and  collective  power,  feels  the  genial  influence  of 
such  inquiries  softening  the  heart  with  pity  for  human  woe,  whilst  the 
spirit  is  elevated  by  the  grandness  of  the  subject ;  but  when  the  study  of 
our  own  passions,  and  the  actions  of  our  fellow-men,  convinces  us  of  the 
extent  to  which  we^  are  subjected  by  surrounding  circumstances  inciting 
us  to  good  or  evil,  and  the  dreadful  power  of  commercial,  religious,  and 
political  combinations,  in  controlling  the  destiny  of  man,  and  compelling 
him  to  ignore  the  very  law^s  of  his  existence,  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
wonder  that  Omnipotence  itself,  w^hen  the  great  plan  was  conceived,  and 
man's  organism  first  took  form,  had  not  shrunk  from  the  awful  respon- 
sibility, and  refused  to  impart  the  spark  of  independent  life  to  the  fearful 
being  it  had  created. 
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Art.  CLI. — Scenes  in  City  Practice  ;  the  Cholera  of  '32;  Stories  of  the  Broad- 
way Workwomen ;  The  Young  Motlier ;  the  Last  Paijs  Work ;  Terry'' s 
Courtship. 

"Human  life  is  like  a  picture  ;  the  lights  of  joy  and  the  shadows  of  grief  are  both  necessary  to 

produce  full  effect." 

Of  all  men,  the  physician  is  most  likely  to  discover  the  leading  traits 
of  character  in  his  fellow-beings;  in  no  other  condition  than  that  of  sick- 
ness, do  they  present  themselves  without  those  guards  upon  the  counte- 
nance and  tongue  that  an  artificial  mode  of  life  has  rendered  indispensable 
to  their  comfort,  if  not  their  existence  in  city  life  more  especially.  So 
universal  is  this  habit  of  caution  and  hypocrisy  in  order  to  find  out  and 
flatter,  or  at  least  not  to  ofiend  the  weaknesses  of  our  fellows,  that  the 
cunning  physician  often  cultivates  it  with  wonderful  success  in  procuring 
wealth,  and  exciting  the  almost  superstitious  reverence  of  his  patients  for 
fancied  skill.  With  ordinary  powers  of  observation,  and  knowledge  of 
the  customary  symptoms  and  consequences  of  the  existing  disease,  and 
the  use  of  inert  medicines  and  seasonable  anticipation  and  announcement 
of  results  he  can  often  foretell  with  certainty,  he  soon  gets  up  an  envied 
reputation  and  secures  the  luxuries  of  life :  but  he  never  gets  the  love 
or  the  confidence  of  his  patients.  The  secret  recesses  of  the  heart  are 
never  opened  to  his  view :  nor  is  it  desirable,  so  far  as  regards  his  own 
comfort,  that  they  should  be.  The  confiding  patient  often  hangs,  as  it 
were,  on  the  conscientious  physician  with  oppressive  weight ;  if  afilicted 
with  a  sympathizing  soul  and  a  light  pocket,  adieu  to  his  happiness ;  his 
heart  will  bleed  for  distresses,  both  bodily  and  pecuniary,  that  he  cannot 
alleviate,  and  he  often  gives  u|)  in  despair  a  profession  which,  on  this  very 
account,  will  so  severely  tax  the  nervous  system  as  to  render  the  best 
medical  talent  comparatively  useless.  The  young  physician  must  unfor- 
tunately begin  practice  with  the  children  of  poverty.  Wealth  and  arro- 
gance w^ould  season  him  to  human  w^oe  :  but  hopeless  poverty  and  help- 
less disease,  when  borne  with  a  woman's  patience,  often  break  the  heart 
long  before  the  poor  body  finds  the  repose  of  the  grave  !  To  witness  this 
is  the  young  physician's  sad  lot ;  what  wonder  then  that  his  habits  become 
often  gloomy  and  morose,  when  he  is  forced  into  the  festive  scene  '?  In- 
stead of  music  and  wine,  he  is  far  more  familiar  with  the  cry  of  anguish 
and  the  wretched  substitutes  for  food,  hastily  prepared  by  hands  but  ill- 
spared  from  the  needle ;  the  wan  face  of  a  dying  mother  or  child  is  a  sad 
contrast  for  the  smile  of  love  and  beauty  ;  and  if  his  heart  be  that  of  a 
true  man,  he  feels  guilty  when  compelled  to  mingle  with  the  giddy  throng 
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and  utter  the  vapid  and  foolish  remarks  that  so  badly  harmonize  with  his 
feelings. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  our  professional  life,  we  were  so  situated  as  to 
afford  us  ample  opportunity  of  studying  human  character,  and  soon 
learned  the  full  extent  of  our  misfortune  in  possessing  a  frank  and  unsus- 
picious nature.  A  levity,  too  often  careless  of  the  patient's  feelings,  eli- 
cited a  degree  of  freedom  that  would  never  have  been  used  before  a  more 
austere  character  ;  an  utter  contempt  for  the  pedantry  of  our  profession, 
which,  with  the  weak-minded,  often  deprived  us  of  the  respect  necessary 
m  the  treatment  of  a  tedious  case,  v.'ould  nevertheless  open  the  heart 
and  mouth  of  the  patient,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  gravity  of 
a  medical  consultation  was  often  utterly  destroyed  by  a  hearty  peal  of 
laughter,  that  did  the  patient  more  good  than  all  the  physic  he"  had  swal- 
lowed for  weeks. 

In  continuing  from  the  November  number  the  scenes  of  our  experience 
in  drumming  up  practice,  and  by  and  by  some  of  our  student's  life,  we 
wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  they  are  literally  true ;  in  fact,  often 
scarcely  differing  from  the  actual  words  that  were  used,  or  may  have  been 
supposed  to  be  used  by  the  patient ;  and  never,  we  trust,  whether  for  joy 
or  sorrow,  detailing  an  emotion  to  which  some  chord  in  unison  with  what 
is  read,  will  not  answer  within  the  bosom  of  the  reader.  "  Laugh  and  be 
merry,"  says  the  philosopher;  "  it  purgeth  away  the  black  bile  from  the 
secret  chambers  of  the  liver,  it  quickeneth  the  secretions,  and  lighteth  up 
the  human  countenance ;  it  is,  moreover,  the  most  distinctive  difference 
between  man  and  a  monkey." — "  Sorrow  chasteneth  the  spirit  and 
strengthens  the  bonds  of  human  sympathy  ;  the  crystal  drop,  as  it  falleth 
from  the  windows  of  the  soul,  gives  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the  inner 
chamber,  and  leaves  a  far  more  lasting  impression  of  the  goodness  of  the 
human  heart,  than  all  the  prayers  of  the  righteous." 

"  He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had — a  tear. 
He  gained  from  Heaven — 'twas  all  he  wished — a  friend." 

Grey  understood  it :  In  our  own  sex,  we  have  often  thought  tears  a 
better  evidence  of  manhood,  than  all  the  sternness  and  compression  of  the 
muscles  that  could  ever  be  thrown  into  the  countenance ;  and  if  laughter 
be  the  most  distinctive  active  characteristic  between  man  and  the  monkey, 
its  converse,  the  agony  of  grief,  is  not  less  so,  for  it  shows  a  far  higher 
moral  emotion,  and  one  equally  generic ;  it  gives  us,  as  we  think,  a  relia- 
ble cudgel  for  Lord  Monboddo  and  his  foolish  proselytes. 

Why  is  it  that  the  soul  refuses  its  profound  sympathy  with  the  unedu- 
cated and  vulgar  1     Often  have  1  felt  guilty  of  seeming  neglect  of  a  common 
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mother's  grief  for  her  dead  child,  when  I  was  only  wondering  whether  she 
felt  as  some  other  one  would,  under  similar  circumstances,  or  as  I  could 
have  felt  for  her  had  she  wept  less;  and  yet  there  are  scenes  to  which 
the  grief  of  even  the  most  refined  and  sincere  for  a  child's  death,  are  to 
myself  as  nothing  :  that  gentle  and  trustful  creature,  who  but  yesterday 
laid  the  little  being  that  but  a  short  week  before  nestled  closely  to  her 
bosom,  and  gladdened  the  young  mother's  heart  with  its  sweet  smile — in 
all  the  agony  of  her  grief — when  the  last  fond  kiss  was  imprinted  on  its 
cold  and  waxen  lips — never  presented  half  so  sad  a  picture  to  myself 
as  the  silent  tearless  look  of  anguish,  when  her  eye  first  met  my  gaze  on 
the  discovery  of  her  husband's  dreadful  failing  of  drunkenness.  'Twas 
my  first  and  painful  scene ;  twenty-five  years  have  closed  the  grave  over 
the  sweet  suffering  child  of  sorrow,  and  him  who  swore  to  love  and  cherish 
her  ;  and  now  'tis  no  matter  how  her  heart  was  wrung  :  We  will  relate 
it  just  as  it  occurred  ;  it  may  benefit  some  erring  creature,  and  save 
another  heart  from  breaking. 

Mr. and  his  young  wife  took  up  their  abode  in  apartments  near 

my  first  residence.  I  owed  my  acquaintance  to  an  introduction  at  a 
course  of  lectures,  in  which  I  was  associated  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  our 
dispensaries.  Anatomy  and  the  physiology  of  the  viscera  were  my  sub- 
jects, and  I  observed  from  his  excessive  paleness,  that  he  was  afflicted 
with  some  internal  congestion,  or  that  his  circulation  at  any  rate  was  not 
of  a  high  order.  A  great  degree  of  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  from  the  excessive  use  of  brandy,  with  a  desire  to  know 
the  earliest  indications  rendering  abstinence  indispensable  to  preserve  life, 
gave  me  a  hint  of  the  reason  of  his  listlessness,  and  the  cause  of  his  inat- 
tention to  business  :  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  a  few"  years  before  been 
actively  occupied  in  the  lower  courts ;  going  home  one  night  at  a  late 
hour  from  one  of  my  midnight  enterprises,  where  the  good  rule  of  "  cash 
on  delivery"  meets  no  favor  with  our  poor  patients,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  the  commodity  delivered,  I  observed  him  staggering  before 
me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  feared  my  aid  would  be  necessary.  He  was 
excessively  proud  and  tenacious  of  his  character,  and  I  therefore  avoided 
his  observation,  walking  slowly  behind  him  until  a  violent  fall  compelled 
me  to  interfere,  and  raise  him  ;  being  obliged,  indeed,  almost  to  carry 
him  to  his  house,  a  small  and  barely  decent  residence,  to  which  his  habits 
had  reduced  him,  and  the  rent  for  which,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  his 
delicate  wife  paid  by  painting  maps  and  prints  for  the  booksellers.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  leave  him  as  soon  as  I  should  hear  the  approach  of 
the  servant  in  answer  to  my  summons.  I  did  not  anticipate  the  possi- 
bility of  the  absence  of  the  single  servant  I  knew  they  had  some  time 
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kept,  but  their  poverty  had  obliged  them  to  discharge  her,  and  the  bell 
was  almost  instantly  answered  by  the  gentle  being  who  knew,  poor  child, 
the  nature  of  the  summons.  She  was  in  her  day  dress,  and  had  not 
removed  it,  as  she  told  me,  for  several  nights  ;  having  been  obliged  to 
watch  the  return  of  him  who  should  have  been  her  hope  and  her  ark 
of  refuge,  and  whose  strong  arm  should  have  interposed  between  her  and 
all  harm.  Alas !  drunkenness  had  dimmed  the  lustre  of  that  eye  that 
once  looked  so  kindly  on  her,  and  withered  the  arm  that  should  have  pro- 
tected her,  and  naught  remained  for  both  but  the  quiet  grave.  We  none 
of  us  imagined  how  near  it  was.  Nevet  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  heart- 
broken anguish  with  which  her  gaze  met  mine,  as  the  flame  of  the  hall 
light  fell  upon  us.  Those  tears  are  imprinted  on  my  very  soul ;  nor  do  I 
think  any  man,  with  a  spark  of  humanity  in  him  would  not  have  answered 
them  in  kind.  I  carried  him  to  his  chamber,  and  after  examining  and 
dressing  the  wound  on  his  forehead  received  from  his  fall,  and  knowing 
that  my  absence  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  true  wife,  I  took  my 
departure,  begging  her  instantly  to  send  freely  in  the  event  of  any  trouble 
or  new  misfortune.  I  did  not  repeat  my  visit,  well  knowing  what  her 
sufferings  must  have  been,  and  that  she  wished  to  bear  them  unnoticed 
and  alone. 

'Twas  some  days  before  I  again  saw  them  ;  and  I  fondly  hoped,  from  a 
short  appearance  of  renewed  attention  to  business,  and  seeing  his  wife 
occasionally  walking  arm-in-arm  with  him,  plainly  but  respectably  clad, 
that  he  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  blackened  and  defaced  volume 
of  his  life.  But,  alas  !  he  soon  relapsed  into  a  lower  state  than  ever ;  and 
often  staggered  by  my  office,  occasionally  looking  in,  and  uttering-  some 
maudlin  nonsense.  I  was  powerless ;  he  was  like  many  others  addicted 
to  the  loathsome  vice,  and  had  not  mind  enough  to  appeal  to.  He 
resented  the  least  hint  for  reform ;  and  once  gave  me  to  understand  I 
would  do  well  to  concentrate  all  my  mental  powers  on  my  own  business, 
assuring  me  (and  God  knows  I  felt  the  truth  of  the  remark)  I  v»'Ould  find 
no  superfluous  ability.  The  poor  fellow  never  forgave  me  for  carrying 
him  up  stairs,  though  his  sufiering  wife  avoided  mentioning  my  name  to 
him  unless  in  a  medical  light. 

A  few  months  after  the  incident  which  brought  me  into  this  family,  the 
Cholera  of  '32  came  on.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  disease  confined 
its  most  fatal  ravages  to  the  wretched  and  debilitated.  None  w^ill  forget 
the  sickening  and  heart-rending  scenes  of  that  awfuj  visitation.  The 
Angel  of  Death  did,  indeed,  spread  his  wing  on  the  blast ;  but  he  did 
not  always  fan  away  the  demon  of  pain  from  the  couch  of  poverty,  as  I 
have  often  remarked.     True,  the  flight  of  the  spirit  was  often  fearfully 
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speedy  and  painless  in  the  wretched  and  intemperate,  but  the  strong  man 
struggled  fearfully  against  the  terrible  and  unknown  enemy,  and  the 
nerves  of  the  dying  frame  were  wracked,  and  let  loose  the  strong  mus- 
cles, till  they  played  terrible  antics  before  the  powerless  physician.  One 
often  thought  of  the  Laocoon,  but  looked  in  vain  for  the  Serpent. 

One  evening,  at  five  o'clock,  or  thereabouts,  I  had  thrown  myself 
exhausted  from  my  horse  into  my  office  chair,  after  a  visit  to  my  little 
deaf  mutes  at  the  Asylum,  and  was  indulging  in  my  favorite  luxury,  a 
cup  of  green  tea,  which  I  preferred  taking  away  from  my  family,  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  no  man  whose  heart  was  in  his  profession,  could  take 
time  to  make  himself  an  acceptable  guest  at  the  tea  table  with  such  fear- 
ful music  still  ringing  in  his  ears  ;  few  of  us,  indeed,  paid  needful  attention 
to  our  own  personal  comfort.  Whatever  be  our  quarrels,  to  our  credit 
as  a  body  be  it  said,  we  shrink  not  when  the  seals  that  close  the  pesti- 
lence are  removed,  and  the  poor  demand  our  aid.  I  was  hastily  sipping 
my  tea,  when  my  poor  young  friend,  with  his  feeble  body  and  sickly  laugh, 
thrust  his  head  into  the  office  door,  and  carelessly  asked  how  the  cholera 
came  on ;  remarking,  with  the  usual  flippancy  of  the  thoughtless,  he  sup- 
posed that  we  were  "  not  particularly  desirous  of  its  disappearance." 
Poor  inan !  his  remark  grated  upon  my  ears,  for  I  knew  the  condition  of 
his  delicate  wife,  and  that  their  chances  would  be  at  zero  from  the  first 
should  they  be  attacked.  Something  about  his  flice,  that  every  expe- 
rienced medical  eye  could  at  once  detect,  and  all  will  remember,  told  me 
the  fiend  was  at  work  within  him.  I  arose,  and  asking  him  to  be  seated, 
and  take  some  tea,  questioned  him  a  little,  and  intended  to  advise  a 
rem^edy.  He  soon  detected  my  fears,  and  jeeringly  desired  me  not  to  be 
'•  looking  so  sharply  for  business."  Poor  man  !  such  business  was  not 
desirable  ;  our  fees  were  mostly  paid  in  tears.  I  made  my  evening 
visits,  and  on  my  return  found  a  message  from  his  wife,  requesting  my 
immediate  presence,  as  her  husband  "  had  been  attacked  an  hour  before." 
Not  one  hour  could  have  elapsed  since  his  conversation  with  me  !  Why 
prolong  the  tale?  Every  thing  was  done  that  three  of  us  could  suggest ; 
one  or  other  of  us  was  with  him  till  midnight,  when  he  died  ;  his  poor 
wife  closed  his  eyes,  herself  as  tearless,  and  almost  as  corpse-like,  as  the 
cold  form  before  her.  Anticipating  trouble,  from  her  evident  feebleness, 
I  asked  her  condition.  She  replied  calmly,  and  with  that  extreme  self- 
possession,  only  to  be  accounted  for  when  the  soul  subdued  by  sorrow, 
and  triumphing  over  apprehension,  looks  for  death  as  a  boon  from  heaven; 
"  she  was  perfectly  well,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  accomplished  the  Jast  sad 
offices,  she  would  try  and  get  some  rest." 

The  next  day,   on  my  return  from  the  cemetery,  where  a  few  of  the 
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neighbors  conveyed  him,  I  called  in  to  see  the  widow,  and  found  her 
already  past  the  first  stage  of  the  frightful  disease.  She  had  informed  no 
one,  and  evidently  wished  to  die.  Oh!  how  expressive  was  her  sad 
smile  when  1  questioned  her.  Again  I  summoned  my  brethren  ;  again 
we  went  through  the  hopeless  routine.  Scarce  a  groan  escaped  her,  her 
only  seeming  anxiety  being  the  trouble  she  gave  us.  Poor  child  of 
sorrow !  her  young  dream  of  life  was  indeed  early  clouded.  Before 
midnight  she  also  found  rest  in  heaven. 

Surely  the  Great  Author  of  Nature  has  decreed  that  there  shall  be  the 
broadest  contrasts  in  the  nervous  organism  of  men  and  women,  as  well 
as  the  joy  and  sorrow  so  often  depending  upon  them.  How  calm  and 
peaceful  is  the  soul  in  one — how  fierce  and  turbulent  the  still  chafed  spirit 
in  another?  We  have  often  thought  that  sleep  tells  the  story  of  the  soul 
with  more  truth  than  wakefulness.  Look  upon  that  placid  brow,  those  lips 
parting  as  if  in  prayer  for  the  loved  one  at  her  side — it  is  the  first-born 
of  luxury  and  innocence.  The  absence  of  every  movement  convinces  us 
that  the  soul  is  at  peace  with  itself,  and  like  the  warm  and  mellow  earth 
under  the  dews  of  heaven,  is  waiting  to  give  forth  the  breath  of  love  as  soon 
as  the  senses  awake  to  consciousness.  Again,  see  the  knit  brow,  the  oft- 
compressed  lip,  the  hurried  respiration,  the  dilated  nostril,  and  clenched 
hand,  of  that  impetuous  spirit,  that  seems  under  the  influence  of  some 
fearful  dream  of  wrong  or  crime.  She  is,  alas !  a  child  of  sorrow  and 
misfortune.  Yet  what  is  there  within  the  human  breast  that  often  fasci- 
nates the  soul  w^ith  intense  admiration  for  such  a  turbulent  spirit,  espe- 
cially if  it  animate  a  beautiful  form  1  Such  predilections  are  true  we 
fear  of  all  who  are  accustomed  to  the  study  of  that  fearful  jDoem — human 
l^assion.  Yet  the  history  of  the  drama  proves  that  the  broadest  contrasts 
delight  its  v/orshipers.  Lady  Macbeth,  Desdemona,  and  Ophelia,  with 
ail  the  lesser  and  intermediate  shades  of  character,  were  the  work  of  one 
n^aster  spirit,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  influences 
operate  upon  meaner  minds.  We  confess  a  strange  fascination  for  such 
studies,  and  think  them  the  legitimate  province  of  the  practical  phy- 
sician. 

The  incidents  we  shall  now  relate,  will  serve  to  show  the  influence  of 
that  loathsome  spirit  of  selfishness  and  brutality  upon  a  generous  and 
noble  nature,  that  actuates  the  bosoms  of  those  who  live  upon  the  profits 
literally  wrung  from  the  heart's-blood  of  the  poor  sewing  girls,  emploj'ed 
by 'hundreds  in  those  dens  of  death,  the  immense  work-rooms  that  supply 
the  Broadway  shops  with  the  finer  articles  of  womens'  and  children's 
clothing.  I  received  both  of  them  from  my  patient's^  ow^n  lips ;  and 
although  a  more  fiery  and  passionate  soul  never  agitated   the  human 
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brecast,  a  nobler  spirit  never  animated  the  form  of  woman.  Alas  !  the 
grave  has  effaced  the  memory  of  her  errors,  and  brightened  that  of  her 
virtues,  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  her. 

One  of  four  sisters,  daughters  of  a  respectable  citizen  who  early  in  life 
became  reduced  in  circumstances,  she  enjoyed  no  facilities  for  acquiring 
accomplishments  other  than  those  of  a  domestic  character.  She  became 
a  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  having  a  natural  incentive  to 
beauty  of  form  wherever  visible,  excelled  in  embroidery.  Noble  and 
generous,  she  could  not  see  her  mother  and  father  suffer,  and  soon  turned 
her  acquirements  to  account  in  ornamenting  children's  garments  for  the 
stores.  Beautiful  and  graceful  in  person,  with  a  fine  constitution,  and  a 
glorious  eagle  eye,  with  nostrils  denoting  a  fiery  spirit,  and  lips  on  which 
the  glad  bee  might  have  lingered,  half  baby's  and  half  woman's,  and  a 
swan-like  neck  and  bust,  she  did  not  suffer  in  health  by  this  pursuit,  and 
attracted  the  admiration  of  a  young  man,  who  shortly,  and  I  could  not 
but  think  too  hastily  for  their  mutual  happiness,  for  they  were  very 
unlike,  married  her.  In  a  few  months  he  left  her,  and  never  returned. 
Ere  long  it  became  apparent  that  she  was  likely  to  increase  the  cares  and 
diminish  the  comforts  of  their  humble  home,  by  herself  requiring  those 
attentions  she  knew  to  be  due  to  a  sick  father.  This  her  generous  nature 
would  not  allow ;  and  after  continuing  her  employment  most  assiduously 
till  a  very  late  period  of  gestation,  she  sought  the  house  of  a  poor,  but 
kind  woman,  to  pass  the  period  of  her  accouchement.  The  extraordinary 
powers  of  her  constitution,  and  an  elastic  spirit,  greatly  abridged  the 
period,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  she  returned  to  her  father's  house  with 
her  infant,  perfectly  restored,  with  the  addition  of  that  nameless,  yet 
apparent  charm,  that  is  so  rare  in  the  young  mother  w^hose  occupation  is 
that  of  the  needle. 

During  her  short  absence,  her  family  had  so  sensibly  felt  the  want  of 
the  daily  pittance  she  had  brought  from  her  labors,  that  she  resolved 
instantly  to  resume  them.  Leaving  her  baby  to  her  mother's  care, 
hastily  bestowed  in  moments  stolen  from  the  needle,  she  left  her  home 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  taking  w^ith  her  such  nourishment  as  the 
house  afforded,  and  in  company  with  a  sister  who  was  employed  in  the 
same  establishment,  with  fifty  or  sixty  others,  in  a  single  room  !  Seated 
in  that  polluted  atmosphere,  they  remained  for  twelve  hours,  with  the 
eye  of  their  task-mistress,  and  occasionally  that  of  her  husband,  con- 
stantly upon  them.  Profound  silence  was  the  rule,  as  these  wretched 
and  heartless  people  are  well  advised  of  its  influence  in  increasing  the 
product  of  the  work-room.  Think  of  the  weariness  of  soul  that  such 
an  atmosphere,  and  such  occupation  and  restraint,  must  produce  upon  the 
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young  girl,  and  ^vonder  not  at  her  pal] id  countenance.  Yet  amidst  all 
this  my  poor  patient  retained,  as  she  expressed  it  in  her  usual  style, 
"  such  glorious  health,"  that  she  was  the  envy  of  all  her  companions. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  the  spring  approached,  and  business  increas- 
ing, the  demand  of  the  shops  'for  the  fine  work  of  this  establishment 
M'arned  the  girls  of  the  customary  increase  of  hours ;  they  already 
worked  twelve  hours  for  fifty  cents  ! — and  no  new  hands  were  to  be  pro- 
cured, for  there  was  no  more  room.  The  additional  labor  was  to  be 
wrung  from  the  sixty,  with  no  increase  of  pay  !  For  twelve  weary 
hours  there  they  sat,  with  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  in  which  to  snatch 
the  morsel  of  food  they  had  brought,  and  to  merely  straighten  the  body, 
for  exercise  was  out  of  the  question  with  sixty  in  one  room. 

Every  mother,  every  physician,  will  imagine  the  conditioir  of  my  poor 
patient,  on  reflecting  that  she  was  a  nursing  mother,  in  full  health,  and 
had  nourished  her  infant  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  she  ex- 
pressed it  to  me — "  I  used  to  bound  from  my  seat  to  the  desk  for  my 
half  dollar,  scattering  the  poor  girls  like  a  maniac.  My  sister  could 
scarce  keep  up  with  me,  ^s  I  rushed  home  to  my  baby  boy,  and  (don't 
laugh  at  me)  to  my  dinner,  for  I  was  very  hungry,  and  liked  not  m^y 
bread  and  water  lunch.  Flinging  my  hat  on  the  floor,  with  my  child  in 
my  lap,  and  clinging  ravenously  to  the  breast,  my  dinner  on  a  chair 
before  me,  and  my  feet  on  the  bottom  spoke,  I  devoured  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  a  plowman.  Only  think  of  my  condition ;  my  poor  baby 
and  myself  half  starved  since  morning,  and  half  a  dozen  towels  about 
my  breasts  to  absorb  his  dinner.  I  could  not  wait,  even  a  moment. 
After  we  got  through  our  respective  performances,  I  either  made  some 
little  article  of  dress  for  him,  or  helped  my  mother  with  her  work  till 
twelve  o'clock,  for  I  required  no  more  than  six  hours'  sleep,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stupid  life  I  led.  One  evening  I  had  done  more  than  my 
usual  day's  work,  (and  I  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
hands  in  the  room,)  and  at  the  first  stroke  of  seven  o'clock  I  bounded 
with  my  work  to  the  desk,  when  I  thought  I  observed  an  unusual  expres- 
sion in  our  task-mistress's  eyes  ;  they  were  very  beautiful,  and  I  used  to 
gaze  on  them  as  though  I  were  her  lover.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  dia- 
logue that  followed.     It  was  my  last  day  in  that  workroom. 

"  '  You  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Miss ,  even  for  you;  and  you  are 

not  the  most  gentle  in  your  movements.'  " 

I  can  imagine  the  look  of  my  poor  patient,  for  when  oflended  she  was 
exceedingly  dignified.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  conclusion,  with  such  a 
commencement  of  the  encounter. 

"  '  Pardon  me,  madam ;  I  am  unfortunately  rather  hasty,  but  you  know 
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my  anxiety  to  reach  home!'     She  well  knew  mj  meanmg,  foi'  she  was  her- 
self the  mother  of  five  children. 

"  '  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs. ,  I  had  forgotten  you  were  married.'' 

"  I  could  not  account  for  the  wicked  sneer  with  which  this  was  uttered ; 
yet  at  that  very  moment,  such  was  my  admiration  for  the  beautiful,  I  was 
fascinated  with  the  unwonted  expression  of  her  lovely  eyes. 

"  No  sooner,  however,  had  my  ear  caught  the  sneer,  conveying  almost 
a  doubt  of  my  marriage,  than  my  very  soul  was  on  fire ;  and  had  there 
been  a  weapon  at  hand,  I  could  not  have  answered  for  the  consequences. 
In  an  instant  my  father's  and  mother's  wants,  and  our  dollar,  were  before 
me,  and  I  choked  down  my  rage. 

"  '  You  cannot  go,'  said  she,  '  till  eleven  o'clock  ;  there's  over- work  to- 
m'ght,  and  will  be  for  a  month  to  come.' 

"  '  But,  madam,  I  cannot  stay ;  you  know  I  am  a  mother,  and  have  not 
seen  my  child  since  seven  o'clock.' 

"  I  had  unconsciously  placed  my  hand  on  my  breasts,  which  were 
exceedingly  painful ;  and  when  I  thought  of  my  own  baby  boy  and  hers, 
(for  she,  too,  had  an  infant,)  I  actually  forgot  my  rage,  and  awaited  that 
sweet  forgiving  smile  that  I  had  often  seen  on  her  beautiful  face.  But  the 
love  of  gold  will  harden  even  the  soul  of  a  mother.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
my  conduct,  though  I  sometimes  think  I  must  have  been  really  demented. 
She  quietly  assured  me  that  she  made  no  favorites,  and  I  would  have  to 
remain. 

"  My  fingers  were  at  the  top  of  my  dress,  a  cheap  and  slight  muslin, 
and  with  one  clutch  I  tore  it  from  my  distended  bosom  ;  and  forgetting 
in^ny  rage,  father,  mother,  money,  and  all,  I  replied,  'Look  !  you,  too, 
are  a  mother ;  would  you  have  me  stay  V  Not  awaiting  the  answer,  and 
spurning  the  half  dollar,  I  hastily  drew  my  shawl  around  me,  and  blinded 
by  bitter  tears  of  rage  and  wounded  pride,  sought  my  home  and  my 
child — a  solace  for  all  my  grief." 

Alas !  poor  M .     I  must  be  permitted  to  let  her  further  history 

be  resumed  at  a  future  time,  and  will  give  the  following  nearly  in  her 
own  words. 

At  the  same  establishment  there  was  a  pretty  and  delicate  girl,  who 
was  a  capital  workwoman,  and  much  beloved  by  us  all  for  her  quiet  dig- 
nity and  gentleness.  She  was  the  only  stay  of  a  widowed  and  sick 
mother,  and  was  herself  afflicted  with  an  ominous  cough ;  this  cough  was 
to  me  a  most  distressing  affair,  it  jarred  my  very  soul,  for  I  knew  it  to 
be  a  prelude  to  her  death ;  and  then  her  poor  old  sick  mother  !  That 
thought,  when  I  recollected  my  love  for  my  own  dear,  good  mother,  and 
h^r  patient,  uncomplaining  toil,  would  often  actually  choke  me  with  grief. 
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I  used  to  bring  candies  and  gum  for  her,  because  I  knew  she  could  not 
afford  them.  One  day  her  paroxysms  of  coughing  had  been  very  violent, 
and  she  was  pitied  by  all  q^  us  very  much ;  even  our  mistress,  as  she 
examined  her  beautiful  work,  and  the  unusual  amount  of  it,  wondered  how 
she  could  have  accomplished  so  much.  Poor  child!  it  was  her  last :  she 
had  worked  with  desperation,  to  keep  her  situation,  fearing  she  would  lose 
it  in  consequence  of  her  cough. 

On  that  day,  this  dreadful  exercise  was  so  violent  that  I  felt  relieved  to 
see  her  untie  and  pin  up  her  apron,  as  we  all  did  when  leaving  off  work, 
and  deposit  it  in  the  closet.  The  next  day  her  seat  was  vacant.  Madam 
observed  that  the  poor  child  was  probably  too  ill  to  come,  and  though 
she  embroidered  beautifully  she  would  not  regret  it  if  she  stayed  away 
for  good,  for  that  dreadful  cough  really  made  her  nervous. 

Two  more  days  elapsed,  when  our  mistress  desired  one  of  us  to  call 
and  see  how  she  was,  as  her  seat  could  not  remam  vacant,  and  there  were 
many  applicants  for  work. 

I  was  requested  to  call,  as  my  attachment  for  her  was  known.  Nothing 
but  my  poor  boy  had  prevented  my  calling  before,  though  she  lived  on 
the  east  side  of  the  town  and  I  in  the  west :  and  you  know  how  I  must 
have  felt  at  7  o'clock.  I  found  her  laid  out  and  draped  for  her  last  rest, 
with  her  sick  mother,  surrounded  by  her  kind  and  poor,  neighbors,  and 
very  clean  but  wretchedly  poor  apartments,  happily  unconscious ;  her 
brain  could  not  stand  the  shock,  and  she  was  mercifully  crazed. 

The  next  day  on  unpinning  her  silk  apron,  the  towel  in  which  she  had 
brought  her  dinner  was  found  saturated  with  blood ;  the  violence  of  the 
cough  was  explained  ;  she  had  broken  a  blood  vessel !  \ 

It  is  often  difficult  to  understand  our  Irish  patients ;  so  strangely  do 
the  tragic  and  the  comic  seem  to  be  combined  in  their  erratic  natures.  A 
scene  I  once  witnessed  will  never  be  erased  from  my  memory.  I  have 
repeatedly  had  my  gravity  overcome  by  it  upon  some  serious  occasions, 
and  have  more  than  once  been  obligf^d  to  hide  my  face  in  my  hands,  to 
pass  muster  as  a  sane  man. 

A  young  Irish  girl,  with  a  wild  shriek  and  an  och  hone,  and  ah,  murther, 
and  hulla-loo — a — hulla-loo — poor  Terry  !  Ah,  why  did  I  tase  ye? 
burst  into  my  office  one  evening,  upsetting  the  servant,  and  actually 
laying  hold  of  me  with  her  hands,  "  Ah,  Docther,  Docther — come  now 
for  the  love  of  the  mother  that  bore  ye — come  this  minute ;  I've  killed 
poor  Terry,  and  never  again  shall  I  see  him.  Ah,  murther !  murther ! 
why  did  I  plague  ye  T  Trying  in  vain  to  calm  her,  I  hastily  drew  on 
my  boots  and  almost  ran  after  her  to  a  wretched  tenemelit  some  quarter 
of  a  mile  off,  and  found  the  object  of  my  patient's  solicitude  alive  and 
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kicking,  with  his  lungs  in  the  best  of  order,  standing  on  the  stairs  that  let 
to  his  miserable  chamber,  with  a  broken  scissors  and  a  tea-cup  in  his  hand, 
stirring  busily  the  contents.  It  seems  that  he  had  been  courting  my  fair 
guide,  and  after  the  period  she  had  fixed  for  giving  her  final  answer  to  his 
declaration,  she  had  bantered  him  with  a  refusal,  which  her  solicitude  for 
his  life  plainly  showed  was  far  enough  from  her  real  intentions.  Before 
she  came  for  me,  he  had  swallowed  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  which  he  had 
procured  of  an  injudicious  druggist,  and  was  now  mixing  a  powder  which 
he  had  obtained  from  another,  who  knowing  of  his  love  afiair,  it  will  be 
seen  acted  more  judiciously,  as  Terry  let  slip  enough  to  show  what  he 
wanted  to  do  with  the  "  rat's  bane"  for  which  he  inquired,  and  Biddy,  a 
true  daughter  of  Eve,  had  made  no  secret  in  the  neighborhood  that  she 
valued  her  charms  beyond  the  poor  fellow's  bid.  As  soon  as  she  came 
near  him,  he  by  some  in-opportune  expression,  re-excited  her  wrath,  and 
she  declared  she  wouldn't  have  him  "  if  he  went  straight  to  the  divil." 

Poor  Terry,  in  his  red  shirt  and  blue  stockings,  and  an  attitude  of  the 
grandest  kind,  but  covering,  as  w^e  soon  found,  a  desperate  purpose, 
flourished  his  tea-cup  and  stirred  up  its  contents  with  the  scissors,  con- 
stantly exclaiming,  "  Ah !  Biddy,  will  ye  have  me  1"  "  Ye'll  have  me 
now,  will  ye  not !"  "  Divil  a  bit  will  I  let  the  docther  come  near  me  till 
ye  say  yes  !  shure,  w^ern't  we  childer  together,  and  didn't  we  take  our 
pataties  and  butther-milk  out  of  the  same  bowl,  and  yer  mother  that's 
dead  always  said  ye  were  to  be  my  wife  !  and  now  ye're  kapin'  com- 
pany wid  that  dirty  blackguard.  Jemmy  O'Connor  : — divil  taak  him  for  a 
spalpeen — ah,  Biddy,  will  ye  have  me?" 

Biddy's  blood  was  up  at  this  disrespectful  mention  of  Jemmy's  name, 
for  he  had  a  winning  way  with  him,  and  she  now  declared  with  great  ear- 
nestness "  she  would  never  have  him ;"  when  with  an  awful  gulp,  poor 
Terry  rolled  up  his  eyes,  and  with  a  most  impassioned,  yet  ludicrous 
look  at  her,  drained  the  cup,  and  fell  upon  his  knees  on  the  step  ; 
Biddy  fell  down  in  strong  hysterics !  The  whole  affair  was  so  irresistibly 
ludicrous,  that  I  could  scarce  forbear  shouting  with  laughter.  On  ob- 
serving the  ounce  bottle,  however,  labelled  laudanum,  and  looking  into  the 
bottom  of  the  tea-cup  and  finding  a  white  powder,  I  went  to  the  druggist's 
on  the  corner  to  see  what  it  was,  and  to  send  his  boy  for  my  stomach- 
pump,  and  procure  a  chemical  remedy  also,  should  it  really  prove  to  be 
arsenic. 

To  my  great  relief,  he  informed  me  he  had  given  Terry  a  quantity  of 
chalk  and  eight  grains  of  tartar  emetic  !  as  he  said  he  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  all  the  neighbors  knew  that  Biddy 
had  driven  him  almost  mad  by  flirting  with  Jemmy  O'Conner.     The 
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j^oiing  man  had  judiciously  told  him  that  the  powder  would  make  the 
laudanum  sure  to  operate  effectually.  Terry  inquired  carefully,  "how 
long  it  would  take,"  and  bagged  all  for  use  when  the  refusal  should  come. 

My  course  was  now  clear ;  I  was  in  for  sport.  Sending  the  druggist's 
clerk  for  the  stomach-pump,  in  case  the  emetic  should  not  operate,  I 
awaited  the  result;  for  eight  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  taken  at  a  dose, 
would  almost  vomit  the  potatoes  out  of  a  bag.  As  for  Biddy,  I  let  her 
lie,  for  I  thought  she  suffered  justly.  My  heart  was  always  very  tender 
towards  the  sex,  and  I  generally  expected  a  "  fellow  feelin'." 

In  a  short  time  it  became  evident  that  Terry's  stomach  was  not  so 
tough  as  his  will  ;  and  he  began  to  intermingle  long  and  portentous  sighs 
with  his  prayers,  and  to  perspire  freely.  I  gave  him  a  wide  berth,  for  I 
knew  what  was  coming ;  and  I  was  anxious  Biddy  should  revive  time 
enough  to  witness  his  grand  effort,  for  I  expected  more  fun.  But  Terry 
was  tough,  and  held  out.  Shortly  she  revived,  and  suddenly  starting  up, 
ran  towards  him. 

"  Ah !  Terry,  Terry  !  dear  Terry  !  I'll  have  ye.  Yes,  I  will ;  and  I 
don't  care  who  hears  me.  I  always  loved  ye ;  but  that  divil's  baby, 
Meg,  always  kept  tellin'  me  ye'd  love  me  betther  if  I  didn't  give  in  to 
ye  too  soon.  Ah,  Terry,  dear  Terry,  only  live,  and  I'll  go  to  the  end  of 
the  world  for  ye  !  Ah,  what  would  my  poor  mother  say  if  she  was  here? 
Och !  hone,  och !  hone ;  docther,  now,  and  what  are  ye  doin  %  A  purty  docther 
ye  are  ;  and  ye  pumped  out  yer  own  countryman,  that  didn't  die  sure, 
and  he  tuk  twice  as  much  as  poor  Terry.  Up  wid  ye  now,  and  use  the 
black  pipe  ye  put  down  the  poor  craythur's  throat  over  the  way  last 
summer.  I'd  take  it  meself,  if  'twould  do ;  but,  God  knows  whether  I'd 
be  worth  the  throuble." 

As  Terry  had  not  yet  cast  up  his  accounts,  and  the  stomach-pump,  all 
bright  and  glittering,  w^as  at  hand,  I  determined  to  make  a  little  more 
capital  out  of  the  case  ;  and  thrusting  the  long,  flexible  India-rubber  tube 
down  poor  Terry's  throat,  with  his  teeth  separated  by  means  of  a  stick, 
and  his  head  between  my  knees,  I  soon  had  the  satisfliction  of  depositing 
the  laudanum  and  emetic  in  the  swill  pail,  the  only  article  of  the  toilet  at 
hand. 

After  years  proved  Terry  and  Biddy  most  loving  companions.  He 
never,  even  when  drunk,  more  than  threatened  her  "wid  a  batin';"  and  she 
never  forgave  "  that  divil's  baby,"  poor  Meg,  for  her  cruel  experiment 
on  her  heroic  .ind  devoted  Terry. 
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Art.  CLII. —  What  is  Croup  ?    Its  symptoms  and  treatment. 

Few  subjects  present  greater  interest  to  the  American  mother,  than 
that  sudden  and  violent  inflammation  of  the  delicate  lining  membrane  of 
the  wind-pipe  in  children,  termed  Croup.  The  extraordinary  vicissitudes 
of  our  climate,  with  the  known  frequency  of  its  occurrence  near  the 
ocean,  -and  the  surprising  carelessness,  and  universal  ignorance  on  the 
subject  of  dress,  together  with  the  prevalence  of  that  deplorable  method 
of  heating  our  city  houses  with  furnaces,  and  thus  destroying  the  consti- 
tution, gives  no  hope  of  the  decrease  of  this  terrible  disease.  Neverthe- 
less, although  far  too  common  for  the  comfort  of  the  parent's  mind,  it  is 
by  no  means  as  frequent  as  those  miserable  parasites,  the  numerous 
quacks,  both  allopathic,  homeopathic,  and  hydropathic,  would  have  them 
believe.  Many  a  slight  catarrh,  that  a  little  warmth  and  care  would 
remove,  is  made  the  subject  of  a  domestic  alarm  and  self-glorification  by 
one  of  these  harpies ;  and  the  poor  infant  is  drenched  with  emetics  and 
slops,  and  parboiled  with  a  warm  bath,  till  exhausted  nature  comes  to  its 
relief,  and  it  falls  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  thus  escapes  its  tor- 
mentor for  a  short  time.  But,  alas  !  the  poor  little  creature  is  now  pro- 
nounced "subject  to  croup,"  and  it  must  be  carefully  watched  ;  it  would 
never  do  to  let  it  go  with  one  bout.  The  mother  keeps  a  bright  look-out 
for  a  "  bark  or  a  crow,"  and  is  constantly  summoning  the  doctor.  We 
are  very  far  from  wishing  to  foster  carelessness — heaven  knows  that  the 
American  city  mother  is  often  careless  enough — but  it  sickens  us  to  see 
the  daily  misery  endured  by  the  poor,  timid,  young  creature,  who  is  vic- 
timized by  one  of  these  harpies. 

The  first  point  to  which  we  would  direct  the  reader's  attention,  is  the 
fact,  that  croup,  properly  so  called,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  wind-pipe, 
or  that  portion  of  it  that  lies  between  the  top  of  that  projecting  bone,  or 
rather  cartilage,  that  is  so  plainly  visible  in  men  in  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  and  all  that  part  of  the  wind-pipe  below  it  down  to  the  breast-bone. 
It  is  a  sudden  inflammation  of  the  delicate  lining  naembrane  of  the  wind- 
pipe, produced  by  exposing  the  child  to  cold  and  damp  air  when  perspir- 
ing more  or  less  sensibly,  or  when  going  from  a  warm  room  into  the  cold 
air.  The  blood  is  driven  from  the  skin  by  the  cold  air,  and  rushes  to  that 
lining  membrane,  and  clogs  up  all  its  little  blood-vessels ;  thus  closing  up 
the  wind-pipe,  and  producing  spasmodic  inspiration,  and  a  sudden  and 
harsh  cough,  like  the  hoarse  crowing  of  a  young  cock.  Generally  speak- 
ing, this  inflammation  begins  high  up  near  the  apparatus  of  the  voice,  or 
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what  we  call  the  larynx,  or  the  part  that  incloses  the  vocal  chords ;  it 
then  travels  downwards  below  the  wind-pipe  where  it  is  single  and  in 
the  neck,  and  often  runs  on  till  it  gets  into  the  two  branches  that  go  off 
like  the  tines  of  a  pitchfork,  one  to  each  lung,  called  the  Bronchia. 

In  bad  cases,  i.  e.,  where  the  child  is  pre-disposed  from  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  or  in  those  which  are  badly  treated  or  neglected,  a  false 
membrane  is  formed  around  the  inner  part  of  the  wind-pipe,  partially 
stopping  it  up,  and  looking,  when  coughed  up,  or  taken  out  of  the  dead 
body,  very  much  like  a  boiled  stick  of  macaroni.  As  we  shall  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  speak  of  the  formation  of  membranes  in  various  subse- 
quent articles,  and  would  avoid  leading  our  readers  astray,  we  take  occa- 
sion to  remark  that  the  membrane  formed  in  croup,  never  becomes  regu- 
larl}^  organized  by  blood-vessels,  &c.,  as  in  some  other  diseases  of  longer 
continuance,  where  newly  organized  parts  are  necessary  to  form  a  wall 
round  an  abscess,  and  thus  to  stoj)  the  issue  of  the  matter  into  parts 
where  it  would  cause  inflammation  and  death,  as  in  the  bellv,  for  instance; 
or  when  nature  forms  a  little  sack  around  a  splinter  of  glass,  or  a  leaden 
ball,  that  will  remain  for  many  years  in  the  body.  This  croup  mem- 
brane is  not  organized;  it  does  not  grow  from  and  fast  to  the  natural  lining 
membrane  that  belongs  to  the  wind-pipe,  but  it  is  rather  a  mere  mould, 
formed  by  the  exudation  of  lymph  from  the  small  blood-vessels  of  the 
natural  membrane,  and  merely  sticks  to  it;  so  that  if  the  child  could 
live  long  enough  without  its  presence  causing  suffocation,  it  might  gra- 
dually decay,  and  be  coughed  up  piecemeal.  In  former  articles  we  have 
spoken  of  the  predominance  of  the  ivhite  or  albuminous  tissues  in  children. 
This  is  albuminous,  but  not  organized. 

For  these  desperate  cases,  the  operation  of  opening  the  wind-pipe  has 
been  proposed,  so  as  to  let  the  air  enter  below  the  obstruction,  and  thus 
preserve  life  till  nature  and  medicine  might  have  a  longer  chance. 
Although  it  has  been  successful,  and  may  be  resorted  to  in  desperate 
cases  with  propriety,  it  does  not  depend  upon  any  fixed  principle,  and  is 
therefore  unphilosophical ;  because  we  can  never  ascertain  the  extent  of 
this  false  membrane.  It  may  exist  far  below  the  opening,  which  can  only 
be  made  at  the  lowest  in  an  infant  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  neck, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  found  quite  useless.  We  have  ourselves  been 
thus  mortified,  the  case  proving  fatal  after  the  operation.  It  was  per- 
formed on  the  fifth  day  as  a  desperate  remedy,  in  a  case  very  much  mis- 
managed by  a  cpiack,  and  at  the  request  of  the  late  Dr.  Churchill,  of  this 
city,  who  was  called  in  at  that  late  period.  We  have  given  it  this  pro- 
minent mention,  because  it  is  frequently  talked  of  by  the  young  surgeon 
as  a  reliable  resort,  and  may  therefore  hinder  the  adoption  of  those  pow- 
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erful  medical  means  which  are  not  only  justifiable,  but  imperative,  in  a 
desperate  case. 

There  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  larynx,  as  we  call  it,  i.  e.,  the 
highest  part  of  the  wind-pipe,  in  which  the  apparatus  of  the  voice  exists, 
originating  also  mostly  from  atmospheric  causes ;  though  sometimes  from 
inhaling  acrid  fumes,  and  from  that ,  dreadful  disease,  syphilis.  This  is, 
for  obvious  reasons,  far  more  frequent  amongst  grown  persons.  In  its 
distinct  form,  it  is  almost  unknown  among  children  ;  and  yet  the  croup, 
w^e  think,  far  oftener  begins  high  up  in  the  wind-pipe  than  low  down ;  still, 
as  it  goes  almost  always  rapidly  downwards,  and  spends  its  chief  force 
there,  it  would  seem  to  prefer,  as  it  were,  the  wind-pipe  proper.  Why 
these  two  diseases  should  differ  so  widely  in  the  selection  of  such  different 
ages,  and  each  one  evince  such  an  evident  predilection  for  its  little  space 
of  the  same  continuous  lining  memhrant  of  the  wind-pipe,  is  indeed  remark- 
able. The  predilection  is  probably  the  result  of  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion, necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  wind-pipe 
at  the  respective  periods,  as  yet  unknown  to  us. 

*Dr.  Watson,  of  London,  remarks — "  The  interval  that  lies  between 
the  periods  of  weaning  and  imherty,  is  the  time  during  which  croup  is 
chiefly  to  be  apprehended.  Comparatively  few  cases  of  it  occur  during 
the  first  year  of  inflmtile  life.  There  are  more  in  the  second  year  than 
any  other.  This  is,  in  all  probability,  connected  with  the  change  that 
ensues  with  regard  to  diet,  upon  the  child  being  weaned.  Dr.  Cheyne, 
whose  experience  of  croup  was  very  extensive,  says  the  younger  children 
are  when  weaned,  the  more  liable  they  usually  are  to  this  malady.  From 
the  second  year  onward,  the  number  of  children  affected  with  croup  gra- 
dually decreases.  Of  ninety-one  cases  reported  by  Irwin,  only  one  was 
after  the  tenth  year."  General  Washington  is  said  to  have  died  of  croup; 
his  case,  however,  was  probably  complicated  with  general  effusion  through- 
out the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs.  We  have  never  seen  the  disease 
beyond  the  fifth  year  in  this  city. 

Croup  usually,  but  not  always,  begins  with  the  symptoms  of  a  common 
cold.  Sometimes  it  comes  on  without  any  symptom  calculated  to  attract 
attention.  Usually,  the  child  sneezes  and  coughs.  Dr.  Cheyne  remarks, 
"  hoarseness  in  very  young  children  does  not  usually  attend  a  common 
cold."  It  should,  therefore,  arrest  the  mother's  attention  when  it  exists, 
as  it  is  an  almost  invariable  attendant  of  the  commencement  (and  always 
of  the  progress)  of  croup.  When  the  disease  is  engrafted  upon  or  grows 
out  of  a  protracted  cold,  some  premonitory  fever  accompanies  it ;  the 
child  is  flushed,  hot,  and  restless,  and  often  starts  out  of  its  sleep  with  a 
cry,  twisting  its  head  round  and  round  on  its  pillow  in  a  peculiarly  dis- 
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tressful  way.  The  peculiarity  of  the  mspiration,  and  the  sudden,  clang- 
ing, dog-like  barking,  and.  sometimes  metallic  ringing  sound  of  the  ea^pira- 
tion  or  cough,  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  Then,  again,  comes  the  peculiar 
drawing  in  of  the  air,  like  the  piston  of  a  pump  partly  dry,  and  letting 
in  the  air  to  the  partial  vacuum  below.  Some  call  it,  as.  we  have  before 
said,  the  crowing  inspiration.  There  is  no  swelling  in  the  throat,  as  of  the 
tonsils  in  quinsy  sore  throat,  and  no  difficulty  of  swallowing.  This  is 
enough  to  distinguish  it  from  that  disease,  than  which  it  is  far  more  un- 
manageable and  dangerous. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  well  characterized  by  Dr.  Watson.  He 
alludes  in  our  extract  to  those  cases  which  are  attended  with  the  formation 
of  the  membrane  we  have  spoken  of;  but  whether  distinctly  formed  or 
not,  the  child  when  it  dies,  does  so  from  the  lodgment  of  mucus  which  it 
cannot  cough  up  : — "  As  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air  increases, 
the  blood  ceases  to  receive  its  proper  quantity  of  oxygen,  the  skin  grows 
dusky,  the  pulse  feeble  and  irregular,  and  the  feet  and  legs  cold.  The 
cough  also  ceases  to  be  loud  and  clanging ;  it  becomes  husky,  and  inau- 
dible at  a  short  distance,  and  the  voice  sinks  to  a  whisper ;  the  head  is 
thrown  back  ;  the  nostrils  dilate  widely,  and  are  in  perpetual  motion  ;  the 
face  is  pale  and  livid,  and  sometimes  bloated  \  the  pupils  often  expand. 
In  such  cases  death  usually  follows." 

A  remarkable  fact  connected  with  croup  is,  the  frequency  of  its  occur- 
rence at  night.  The  child  often  goes  to  bed  with  no  symptom  whatever 
of  the  disease,  and  the  first  alarm  of  the  mother  is  caused  by  the  loud 
barking  cough.  Dr.  Condie  remarks,  and  we  can  testify  to  his  accuracy 
from  frequent  observation,  that  cases  presenting  this  peculiarity  are  not 
of  the  grave  character  of  such  as  form  more  slowly ;  they  are  scarce  ever 
accompanied  with  the  formation  of  the  false  membrane.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  to  prove  fatal,  it  often  does  so  within  two  days,  and  is  rarely  pro- 
tracted over  five. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  said,  when  speaking  of  the  value  of  a 
good  case  of  croup  to  a  quack,  especially  if  it  belong  to  a  nervous  mother 
addicted  to  "  pathies" — the  disease  is  assuredly  very  apt  to  recur.  And 
indeed  why  should  it  not  ?  One  attack  does  not,  like  measles,  or  small- 
pox, or  mumps,  either  add  any  thing  to  the  system,  or  take  any  thing /rom 
it,  necessary  for  its  future  immunity  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  susceptibility 
and  the  influence  of  the  natural  causes,  cold  and  dampness,  remains  the 
same,  gradually  decreasing  as  years  advance.  All  we  meant  by  our 
caution  applies  to  the  quack.  The  humane  and  reliable  physician  will 
always  give  the  mother  full  caution  and  instruction ;  and  we  hope  this 
article  is  sufficient'y  instructive  on  the  symptoms,  and  cautionary,  to  give 
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no  absurd  reliance  on  domestic  practice ;  the  disease  is  too  awful  and  fre- 
quent, and  causes  too  much  anguish  under  the  best  of  treatment,  to  excuse 
any  carelessness  on  the  part  of  one  who  ventures  to  attempt  public  in- 
struction. We  mean  to  make  it  understood,  that  this  work  is  a  powerful 
aid  to  humanity  and  true  science,  as  well  as  a  scourge  to  quackery.  Its 
enemies  will  always  be  found  living  in  a  glass  house,  and  are  equally 
transparent  to  all  who  rightly  use  their  eyes  and  ears.  The  true  physi- 
cian carries  his  character  in  his  face ;  and  when  he  opens  his  mouth,  he 
cannot  be  mistaken,  unless  by  some  conceited  fool  who  has  his  head  filled 
with  his  own  notions  and  "  pathies." 

Some  people  absurdly  suppose  croup  contagious,  because  it  will  some- 
times attack  two  children  in  the  same  family,  or  several  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  at  the  same  time  ;  but  remember,  the  pre-disposition  from 
natural  constitution  is  generally  the  same  in  one  family,  and  the  character 
of  the  weather  that  generally  causes  the  disease  is,  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, of  course  the  same.  Dr.  Allison,  who  wrote  and  observed  with  great 
accuracy,  says  it  is  particularly  common  with  the  children  of  washer- 
Women  in  Edinburgh.  Many  of  them,  as  with  us,  dry  their  clothes  in 
their  small  underground  apartments,  where  their  children  sleep.  What 
is  still  more  conclusive,  he  has  also  observed  that  the  disease  is  very 
frequent  on  Saturday  night,  "  the  only  day  on  which  it  is  customary  for 
the  lower  orders  in  Edinburgh  to  wash  their  houses."  The  better  classes 
in  New  York  seem  anxious  to  cultivate  the  disease,  by  leaving  the  child's 
throat  exposed,  and  over-heating  their  apartments  with  that  terrible 
engine  of  death,  the  furnace. 

The  fatality  of  this  disease  will  always  depend  in  a  greater  degree  than 
most  others  upon  its  early  treatment;  but  how  vigorous,  and  of  what 
character  that  treatment  is  to  be,  ought  always  to  depend  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  child  ;  but,  unfol'tunately,  it  is  usually  characterized  either 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  physician,  or  the  importunities  of  the  mother. 
It  is  truly  grateful  to  the  benevolent  and  humane,  that  for  once,  popular 
and  routine  treatment  may  really  be  said,  even  in  domestic  hands,  to 
produce  more  good  than  harm.  With  us  in  New  York,  and  we  believe 
throughout  America,  some  preparation  of  that  blessed  root,  ipecacuanha, 
for  surely  it  is  "  a  good  gift  of  God  " — is  usually  kept  on  hand  by  city 
mothers,  and  given,  mostly  with  good  effect,  in  colds.  The  simple  syrup, 
in  connection  with  the  warm-bath,  are  remedies  of  sufficient  power  for 
most  cases,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  have  saved  many  an  infant's  life. 

The  preparation  called  "  Cox's  Hive  Syrup,"  is,  however,  quite  another 
affair,  and  is  fortunately  not  quite  so  popular.  It  contains  tartar  emetic, 
and  is,  therefore,  far  more  active,  and  often  very  irritating  to  the  intes- 
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tines.  The  frequent  use  of  this  powerful  medicine  was  most  admirably 
hit  off  by  Dr.  Shearman,  in  that  inimitably  humorous  article  in  No.  6 
of  the  Scalpel,  entitled  "  Tartar  Emetic ;  an  excellent  Sweating,  Nau- 
seating, and  Vomiting  Article  for the  Profession." — "  Whatever  be 

the  matter  respecting  which  you  are  totally  uncertain,  tartar  emetic  is 
the  remedy.  The  child  must  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  take  a  dose  of 
tartar  emetic.  It  will  either  make  the  child  better  or  worse,  or  change 
the  symptoms  decidedly.  The  uncertainty  or  the  child  will  be  removed, 
and  the  disagreeable  uncertainty  terminated."  But  Cox's  hive  syrup  and 
antimonial  wine,  we  hope  are  getting  out  of  fashion.  In  two  or  three 
years  more  we  hope  to  settle  them. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  every  mother  is  likely  to  try  this  remedy  first, 
she  had  better  do  it  during  the  very  onset  of  the  suspected  attack.  The 
symptoms  of  a  common  cold,  will  be  her  guide ;  and  the  dose  for  an 
infant  of  the  simple  syrup,  usually  half  a  teaspoonful,  to  be  repeated  in 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  if  it  does  not  produce  vomiting,  or  at 
least  put  the  infant  comfortably  and  sweetly  asleep.  After  this  trial  of 
a  second  dose  and  warm  covering,  she  will  find  a  warm  bath  of  five  or 
ten  minutes  a  remedy  of  great  power.  We  do  not  think  she  should 
exceed  these  measures,  without  the  advice  of  her  family  physician.  Whe- 
ther he  is  to  be  sent  for  or  not,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  mother's 
observation  of  a  previous  attack,  or  upon  her  nervous  temperament.  We 
are  far  from  advising  her  to  tamper  with  her  child,  and  think  if  she  have 
confidence  in  her  physician,  she  should  summon  him;  if  not,  discharge 
him  as  quickly  as  possible. 

So  widely  different  is  the  estimate  of  medicines  in  this  complaint  in 
London  and  New  York,  that  the  sagacious  Watson  never  speaks  of  ipe- 
cacuanha !  The  lamented  Beck,  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said,  a  more 
elegant  scholar  and  a  more  correct  observer  never  adorned  the  New  York 
profession,  held  it  in  exalted  estimation,  and  every  practical  man  here  will 
cordially  assent  to  his  estimate  of  its  curative  power.  But  this  difference 
is  easily  understood.  The  adoption  of  a  remedy  even  as  well  tested  as 
ipecacuanha,  was  unlikely  with  the  English  practitioner,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  with  reverence  upon  tartar  emetic — in  the  skillful 
hands  of  their  hosj^ital  physicians,  who  for  the  most  part,  are  men  of 
great  acumen. 

For  the  same  reason,  bleeding  and  calomel  are  included  prominently  in 
Dr.  Watson's  list  of  remedies.  With  us,  at  this  day,  bleeding  is  greatly 
restricted,  and  we  hope  will  continue  so  :  leeching  should  exclusively  take 
its  place  in  children ;  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  heart's  action 
in  a  little  struggling  child  by  the  pulse ;  nay,  we  boldly  assert  it  is  im- 
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possible :  feeling  the  pulse  in  them  is  nonsense,  and  reflects  deserved 
ridicule  on  those  who  do  it.  There  is  no  necessity  to  open  a  vein  in  a 
child's  arm  unless  immediate  suffocation  is  impending  :  leeches  may  with 
the  greatest  propriety  be  substituted  in  almost  every  case.  The  number 
for  a  child  should  be  most  carefully  adapted  to  its  size^  and  the  general 
strength  of  constitution,  for  the  effect  will  be  found  quite  as  powerful  as 
a  general  bleeding  from  the  arm  in  an  adult.  No  rule  can  be  given  as  to 
the  number  ;  from  two  leeches  at  the  first  year,  to  five,  increasing  one  for 
every  year,  if  the  leeches  are  large,  will  draw  quite  as  much  as  the  case 
requires,  in  almost  any  instance ;  indeed,  if  the  emetic  have  been  first 
tried,  and  the  warm  bath,  or  either  separately,  the  leeches  may  prove  a 
more  active  remedy  than  the  physician  expected ;  they  must,  therefore, 
be  carefully  proportioned  to  a  thoughtful  estimate,  and  by  no  means  used 
by  the  mother. 

The  leeches  should  never  be  placed  upon  the  neck  with  the  view  of 
drawing  the  blood  directly  from  the  affected  part :  we  have  known  more 
than  one  child  bled  to  death  in  this  city  by  so  doing ;  every  breath  it 
draws  fills  the  veins  already  turgid  from  the  disease,  and  the  leech  bites 
cannot  be  stopped  by  pressure  with  cobweb  or  sponge  used  as  a  compress, 
because  there  is  no  bone  to  compress  it  against  in  the  neck.  Applied  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast-bone,  from  one  to  two  inches  from  the  dis- 
ease, they  produce  far  better  effect,  drawing  the  blood  sufficiently  near  the 
part  to  exhaust  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  allowing  a  firm  compression 
to  be  made  on  each  separate  bite  directly  against  the  bone.  We  have 
been  called  upon  in  a  case  where  the  bleeding  could  only  be  stopped  by 
passing  a  needle  from  one  side  the  little  wound  to  the  other,  and  twisting 
a  piece  of  fine  silk  under  it :  cutting  off  the  surplus  of  the  needle  with 
plyers ;  this  hint  should  always  be  remembered  by  the  young  surgeon,  as 
it  is  perfectly  reliable. 

Of  the  use  of  calomel,  we  can  only  say  that  we  heartily  and  entirely 
disapprove  of  it  in  every  case  not  actually  desperate ;  if  the  disease  has 
lasted  over  four  or  five  days,  and  is  one  of  those  where  the  membranous 
formation  is  known  to  exist,  it  may  be  used  with  some  prospect  of  benefit ; 
but  not  otherwise  :  the  remedies  enumerated,  if  judiciously  used,  will 
prevent  the  necessity  of  so  questionable  a  measure  in  every  case  of  the 
commencement  of  croup.  Blisters  are  a  harsh  and  questionable  remedy — 
we  would  never  use  them.  When  speaking  of  quinsy  sore  throat,  and 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  we  shall  describe  a  peculiar  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  highest  part  of  the  wind-pipe,  known  as  false  croup — a  disease, 
however,  often  fatal  and  intimately  connected  with  croup,  as  described  in 
this  article. 
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Art.  CLII. — Medico- Editorial  Dietetics :  the  Editor'' s  Amiability  accounted 
for  on  Physiological  Principles  ;  Answer  to  a  Fair  Correspondent. 

"  Does  the  old  boar  feed  to-day  ?" 

The  very  delicate  intellectual  abstractions  in  which  so  many  of  our 
clergy  and  moral  writers  make  their  approaches  to  the  good  graces  of  the 
reader,  has  often  elicited  our  warmest  admiration  ;  whilst  the  solicitude 
with  w^hich  the  listener  or  the  reader  watches  over  the  least  effort  on  the 
part  of  his  instructor  to  disturb  his  mental  equanimity,  has  convinced  us 
of  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution  in  our  approaches  to  the  public  ear : 
that  delicate  apartment,  in  which  such  truly  maternal  and  affectionate 
solicitude  is  manifested,  for  the  preservation  of  those  tender  mental  incep- 
tions whose  feeble  organism  might  easily  be  destroyed  by  too  rude  an 
approach,  or  the  utterance  of  any  sentiment  that  could  shock  their  tender 
sensibilities,  should  not  be  rudely  profaned.  The  influence  of  the  hysteri- 
cal mother's  emotions  upon  her  unborn  offspring,  should  warn  us  of  the 
danger  of  all  such  unreasonable  approaches ;  the  divine  poet,  w^ho  so  well 
understood  the  depths  of  the  human  mind,  says  : 

"  The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring, 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed  ;" — 

We  are  not  exactly  clear  as  it  regards  the  nature  of  the  buttons  alluded 
to  by  the  poet ;  but  from  the  youthful  tenderness  of  the  specimens  implied, 
and  the  fact  that  human  homunculi  do  not  usually  make  their  entre  into 
this  wicked  world  in  any  other  than  their  natural  cuticular  envelo]De,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  he  spoke  figuratively  as  'twere  of  the  "  wee,  modest, 
crimson-tipped  flower"  that  hails  the  approach  of  spring ;  and  yet  we 
have  a  doubt  when  we  look  at  the  dear  little  juveniles,  (we  mean  the 
real  babies,  not  the  ideas,)  and  the  legs  and  Talmas  of  their  papas,  as  they 
are  held  in  the  windows,  or  paraded  in  the  Fifth  avenue ;  the  parent  and  his 
offspring,  both  look  so  exceedingly  tender,  and  the  evident  necessity  for  a 
profusion  of  the  more  metallic  variety  of  the  button  to  hold  them  together 
is  so  evident,  that  we  think  it  admits  of  a  doubt  if  he  didn't  mean  the 
veritable  article,  of  which  a  newly-married  lady  purchased  at  auction  a 
dozen  gross,  because  as  she  prudently  expressed  the  explanation  to  her 
amazed  husband,  "  they  had  a  growing  fjimily." 

Whilst  we  hail  with  delight  the  intellectual  fecundity  of  our  brethren, 
as  evinced  by  their  journals,  our  New  York  cotemporaries,  we  would 
guard  our  pages  with  peculiar  and  affectionate  assiduity,  from  any  ex- 
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pression  calculated  to  wound  their  sensibilities,  were  it  not  for  the  very 
nature  of  our  naughty  journal,  and  the  necessity  of  using  the  probe  and 
bistoury,  in  order  to  lay  open  the  secret  sinus,  and  allow  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  nature  to  act  upon  the  sore,  and  "heal  it  from  the  bottom." 

"  The  creeping  vermin,  that  intrudes,  a  visitor  unwelcome  into  scenes 
Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  the  alcove,  chamber  or  refectory, 
May  die  ;  a  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame." 

If  we  disturb  the  repose  of  our  beloved  friends  in  ejecting  some  of  the 
mental  vermin  that  disgrace  their  body  collective,  we  plead  the  necessity 
of  the  act ;  nay,  we  claim  full  credit  for  benevolence  in  always  preparing 
our  second  article  in  the  morning.  Poor  Pareira,  who  has,  we  see  by  the 
journals,  but  lately  assumed  a  form  in  which  his  investigations  may  be 
directed  to  a  more  ethereal  organism  than  we  poor  medical  wretches 
enjoy  on  this  earth,  has  fully  informed  us  of  the  wide  influence  of  azotic 
and  albuminous  diet  on  the  body  and  mind ;  nor  could  we  for  a  moment 
disbelieve,  even  without  his  aid,  that  the  respective  articles  of  aliment,  a 
beef  steak  and  an  e^g^  produced  similar  effects  on  the  intellects  and  coun- 
tenances of  those  two  varieties  of  our  brethren  they  so  much  resemble. 
So  well,  indeed,  are  we  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  mild  diet  to  soothe 
our  intellectual  and  physiognomical  asperities,  that  we  hail  with  delight 
the  approach  of  spring  in  order  to  enjoy  the  soothing  influence  of  a  fresh 
egg  o'  mornings,  on  our  soul  and  body  ;  for  this  reason  we  always  com- 
pose ourself  to  the  pleasing  duty  of  recording  the  virtues  of  our  brethren 
immediately  after  breakfast,  and  never  trust  our  pen  to  paper  after 
dinner.  We  are  so  unfortunate  in  our  peculiar  prandial  predilections, 
as  to  fancy  certain  articles  of  diet  that  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  attempt- 
ing any  thing,  after  that  physiological  and  recuperative  exercise,  because 
we  should  assuredly  do  them  injustice. 

And  here  we  take  occasion  to  warn  our  patients  generally  that  the  effort 
of  the  morning  hour  is  altogether  the  most  congenial  in  its  influence  upon 
their  bodily  afflictions.  An  exceedingly  amiable  lady,  who  was  so  ven- 
turesome  as  to  trust  her  family  to  our  medical  ministrations,  in  her  zeal 
to  show  the  extent  of  her  friendship,  showed  us  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  a 
near  city,  conveying  some  doubts  by  the  writer,  of  the  propriety  of 
trusting  herself  to  our  care,  with  a  delicate  allusion  to  our  probable  cha- 
racter, as  evinced  by  the  pages  of  our  journal,  and  also  an  inquiry  with 
regard  to  our  after  dinner  condition. 

Our  friend  was  in  a  considerable  state  of  excitement,  not  only  from  the 
implication  of  our  character,  but  her  own  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
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a  physician.  Fortunately  the  letter  was  shown  us  in  the  nriorning ;  we 
could  therefore  view  the  lady's  niisgivings  with  comparative  calmness. 

We  nevertheless  concluded  to  use  the  occasion  to  put  a  stop  to  that 
interesting  diversion  to  which  nervous  and  other  patients  are  so  much 
given,  of  exhibiting  their  ailments,  and  showing  their  excellent  judgment 
by  "  catching  the  doctor  at  dinner  time  ;" — of  course  those  who  indulge 
in  this  pleasing  diversion,  are  sure  to  find  him  in  good  condition  to  pre- 
scribe for  them.  If  before  dinner,  and  he  has  half  a  dozen  in  waiting, 
when  the  dinner  bell  rings  he  will  be  very  patient  and  prescribe  with 
great  judgment.  If  after  dinner,  and  he  enjoy  the  meal,  he  will  be  par- 
ticularly clear  in  his  intellects,  as  it  is  conceded  by  acute  observers  that 
digestion  requires  no  extra  blood  or  concentration  of  nature's  forces,  and 
leaves  the  mind  in  a  peculiarly  clear  condition.  We  deemed  it  but 
honest,  however  humiliating  to  our  pride,  to  give  our  distant  friend  an 
inkling  of  our  dietetic  peculiarities,  and  probable  condition  after  dinner, 
in  reference  to  her  personal  safety.  The  first  course  invariably  consists 
of  alligator  soup  ;  the  second  of  shark  or  cuttle  fish.  We  then  dine  off 
the  hind  quarter  of  a  wolf,  especially  if  wild  cat  is  not  to  be  had ;  and 
top  off  with  a  plate  of  rattle-snake,  flavored  with  strychnine.  If  particu- 
larly amiable  after  this  refection,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion  with 
regard  to  baths,  we  enjoy  the  luxury  of  one  of  tincture  of  capsicum,  with 
a  dash  of  sulphuric  acid. 

If  we  rightly  understand  the  delicate  allusion  to  the  "  condition  after 
dinner,"  the  lady  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether,  as  a 
practical  man,  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  our  motto  on  the 
cover,  and  the  physiological  influence  of  our  dinner,  it  would  be  judicious 
to  imbibe  any  more  potent  stimulus  than  fair  water.  We  assure  her  and 
all  other  anxious  friends,  that  sucli  is  our  constant  habit ;  that  beautiful 
fluid  merits  and  receives  our  highest  regard  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
influence  of  our  diet  we  are  perfectly  safe  o'  mornings. 

In  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  a  profitable  engagement  with  Barnurn 
when  our  diet  shall  have  produced  its  full  effects  on  our  carcass,  we  leave 
our  fair  friends  to  pay  our  respects  to  our  medical  brethren. 

P.  S.  AVe  have  but  this  moment  discovered  that  the  length  of  the 
beautiful  sketch  of  our  correspondent  H.  P.  D.,  will  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  our  devoting  any  space  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  brethren. 
We  take  comfort  in  the  discovery,  fur  surely  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  that  so  charming  a  writer  should  take  precedence  of  any  of  our  non- 
sense. They  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  his  permanent  support  may  be 
expected. 
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"Fire,  that's  closest  kept,  burns  most  of  all." — Shaks. 

The  month  of  May  had  set  in — tender  grass  and  sweet-scented  flowers 
sprang  from  earth's  warmmg  bosom.  Life  seemed  young  everywhere. 
How  could  a  grave  be  dug  in  gay-mantled  May  1  Ask  Church-yard, 
whose  tear-nourished  ground  hath  robed  itself  with  spring-time  flowers, — 
ask  of  it,  if  the  old  and  young  are  not  welcomed  to  it,  as  though  in  some 
sequestered  bower !  Ask,  if  midst  Nature's  plenitude,  man's  desolation 
be  not  most  ripe  ?  Ask  old  Church-bell,  as  "  toll,"  "  toll,"  its  iron  tongue 
doth  vibrate  through  ear  to  heart,  searing  the  loved  marks  of  former 
days,  ask,  if  it  doth  not  teach  bud  and  blossom  below,  that  they  do  early 
fade !  Doth  not  the  spring  wind,  with  its  fragrant  bre^,  tell  of  its 
escape  from  winter's  tomb,  and  bear  upon  it  evidence  or  another  life 
begun  !  Then  weep  not,  ye  who  bury  loved  ones  midst  early  shrub  and 
flower,  when  every  breath-wind  bears  a  new  life-welcome. 

Night  had  closed  in  ;  the  day's  labor  was  over.  Slipper  and  arm-chair 
were  fast  solacing  the  body  with  gentle,  half-dozing  forgetfulness,  stealing 
away  all  thought  of  self  and  others.     With  a  sudden  start  I  leaped  up  at 

the  sound  of  my  bell.     A  stranger  needed  my  instant  attention  at  L- , 

some  miles  distant.  The  messenger  was  the  hotel-keeper  himself.  Pie 
was  a  small  man — small  in  every  way.  Small  head,  small  body,  small 
legs — his  very  clothes  were  too  small  for  him.  His  mode  of  conversing 
was  alike  small — hints  more  than  speech  came  from  him. 

"  Ah,  doctor,"  he  cried,  as  he  hopped  into  my  office,  "  wanted  in- 
stanter — extraordinary  man — awful  sick — will  die — have  none  other — > 
must  come — carriage  at  the  door — soon  be  there."  I  knew  the  man,  and 
without  a  word,  encasing  my  feet  and  back  in  their  appropriate  vestments, 
I  followed  him  to  his  wagon.  The  stars  were  shining  brightly,  but  the 
air  seemed  sharp  after  my  luxurious  arm-chair.  The  little  man  was  in 
the  body  of  his  horse.  He  was  a  pantomime  of  the  animal  and  vehicle 
together — such  grimaces — such  sharp  twitchings — such  easy-let-down 
actions,  were  never  seen  before.  The  road  was  hilly,  and  here  and  there 
lay  through  marshy  woodland,  or  dark  high  forest  patches  ;  the  little  man 
drove  as  well  in  the  dark  as  the  light— sometimes  half  out  the  wagon,  at 
others  standing  nimbly  up,  but  never  speaking  nor  stopping  pace. 

I  wished  I  was  back  in  my  old  arm-chair  j  my  mind  was  almost  made 
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up  to  topple  him  over,  as  he  leaned  half-body  out.  Never  so  much  before 
aid  I  feel  that  my  profession  was  a  mere  busmess — it  was  nothing  else  to 
be  so  hauled  over  rut  and  stone,  down  and  up  hill,  by  such  a  fragment  of 
humanity !  We  were  now  clear  of  all  signs  of  habitation.  The  wind 
had  become  gnsty,  and  the  stars  shone  less  brightly,  as  the  clouds  lay 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  heavens.  I  felt  nervous  and  chilly — I 
knew  not  why  ;  and  I  even  wished  the  curious  homunculus  beside  me 
would  talk  or  even  whistle.     At  length  he  began : 

"  Forgot  to  tell  about  him — dreadful  stern  man — like  a  pirate — gentle- 
man pirate — speaks  like  a  savage — perfect  skeleton,  and  won't  die  !  No, 
sir,  says  he  won't." 

"  What  is  his  disease  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Has  all,"  answered  the  little  blackbird  ;  "  is  mad — ^grits  his  teeth — 
strikes  his  chest — very  strong — pitched  me  like  a  ball — just  asked  if  his 
lungs  were  gone !  Be  careful,  sir,  desperate  fierce  man — ordered  our 
doctor  out  the  room — steady  there."  The  horse  claimed  his  attention, 
and  again  he^emed  in  his  very  bowels. 

At  length  The  light  of  the  top  of  the  hotel  appeared,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  arrived  at  the  steps.  Death  surely  could  not  be  at  work 
here  !  there  was  the  sound  of  music  and  laughter — a  maddening  waltz 
was  playing,  and  the  young  were  very  happy  and  merry. 

With  his  quick  step  the  little  keeper  led  on  to  the  sick  man's  room.  I 
knocked  gently  at  the  door.  A  deep  voice  bade  me  enter.  Upon  a  sofa, 
wrapped  in  a  rich  brocade  dressing-gown,  lay  the  figure  of  a  man  of 
almost  colossal  stature.  By  his  side  a  table  stood,  holding  a  carcel-lamp, 
with  a  shade  casting  its  powerful  white  light  upon  a  book,  which  appa- 
rently he  had  been  reading.  Every  feature  of  his  wasted  face  was  dis- 
tinctly shown.  It  was  the  utter  wreck  of  great  manly  beauty.  The  dark 
curling  hair  fell  lightly  over  his  white  massive  forehead,  as  though  it  be- 
longed to  vigorous  manhood.  The  eyes,  now  deep  sunken  in  their  hollow 
orbits,  were  of  a  hazel-black,  and  still  full  of  pride  and  power.  The  teeth 
were  exquisitely  beautiful  and  white — how  often  seen  in  those  doomed  to 
die  from  lung  disease! — whilst  the  firm,  but  now  thin  lips,  were  slightly 
parted,  and  were  red,  as  though  mocking  with  health ;  the  wide  opened 
nostrils  moved  with  every  breath.  At  a  glance  I  read  the  fatal  disorder 
that  was  fast  preying  on  this  noble-looking  creature.  With  an  impatient 
wave  of  the  hand  he  motioned  the  host  to  the  door,  who  seemed  eager  to 
quit'his  presence  ;  and  then,  with  a  fiiint  smile,  he  pointed  me  to  a  chair. 

"Doctor,  I  have  sent  for  you  thus  untimely,  that  you  may  give  me 
something  to  ease  me — my  strength  has  failed  me  strangely.  That  is," 
he  continued  hastily,  "  I  do  not  feel  so  well  as  I  ought." 
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The  few  words  he  uttered  seemed  an  effort ;  he  was  evidently  averse 
to  be  thought  ill.  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  sick.  For  an 
instant  a  faint  flush  passed  over  his  wan  cheek,  and  with  an  abruptness 
rendered  startling  by  his  singularly  deep  voice,  he  said,  "  I  have  merely 
sent  for  you,  sir,  to  give  me  some  strengthening  remedy — I  do  not  care 
to  enter  into  any  detail." 

Gently  but  firmly  I  informed  him,  that  unless  I  knew  something  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  his  disorder,  and  was  allowed  to  make  such  physical 
examination  as  I  deemed  necessary,  I  could  not  prescribe.  He  appeared 
excited  by  my  answer,  and  was  about  to  reply,  when  he  put  his  hand  sud- 
denly over  his  heart,  compressing  his  lips  tightly  upon  his  closed  teeth. 
His  whole  frame  shook  with  the  violence  of  the  heart's  palpitation  ;  and 
his  face,  that  had  become  suddenly  suffused,  grew  ashy  pale.  A  bottle  of 
ammonia  standing  on  the  table,  I  poured  a  few  drops  into  some  water, 
and  handed  it  to  him.  He  gave  me  a  look,  and  then  mechanically  took 
the  glass  and  drank  the  contents.  Recovering  in  a  few  minutes,  he  said 
in  a  low  tone  :  \^ 

"Doctor,  forgive  me — I  am  at  times  very  hasty,  and  I  fear  very  self- 
willed,"  he  added,  faintly  smiling.  "  You  have  demanded  nothing  more 
than  what  is  right.  You  may  examine  my  chest,"  he  continued  with 
reluctance  ;  "  you  are  the  first  man  that  has  ever  done  so — perhaps  you 
will  be  the  last.  You  will  find  all  right  there ;  only  my  nervous  system 
has  given  way." 

With  what  self-taught  delusion  did  he  still  endeavor  to  hide  the  truth 
from  himself  and  me  !  Nothing  of  sound  lung  structure  remained  ;  and 
as  from  time  to  time  he  spoke,  the  voice  entered  into  my  very  ear,  as  I 
laid  my  head  on  his  broad  chest.  Wh?.t  a  frame — yet  not  an  ounce  of 
fat  was  left — all  had  gone  ;  the  mere  skin-covered  skeleton  remained,  of 
what  must  have  been  a  specimen  of  the  finest  manly  beauty.  His  poor 
heart  labored  in  his  tired  breast,  like  some  frightened  bird  trying  for 
escape !     His  fate  was  inevitable — he  merely  lived  by  the  will. 

As  I  resumed  my  seat,  he  placed  his  dark  eyes  on  my  face.  The 
sweat  stood  in  large  beads  upon  his  forehead  and  upper  lip — a  strong 
commotion  was  going  on  within.  At  length,  in  a  voice,  whose  tones 
resembled  those  of  a  fine  bass,  he  said,  with  an  ill  attempt  to  appear  indif- 
ferent, 

"  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  found  ;  or  rather  what  is  left  to  be  found  ? 
Come — speak  plainly ;  I  know  not  why,  but  I  now  wish  to  have  an 
opinion.     Feel  my  pulse — you  see  it  is  very  calm." 

Jt  was  beating  violently  irregular,  and  was  very  rapid  !  I  gently  in- 
formed him  that  disease  had  long,  or  else  very  rapidly  invaded  his  chest, 
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destroying  his  lungs  in  the  most  remarkable  mamier.  He  hastily  inter- 
rupted me. 

"Stop,"  he  exclaimed,  "never  mind  about  the  amount  of  damage — 
there  must  be  enough  left  to  keep  life  upon — try  your  skill — it  and  my 
will  must  win — by  heavens!  I  will  not  die!  Why  man,  soldiers  have 
been  shot  in  the  chest,  and  their  lungs  drowned  in  blood — yet  accounts 
tell  that  some  have  lived.  Pshaw  !  go  to  your  work,  and  I  promise  you 
my  part  shall  not  be  lacking.  You  see,"  said  he,  vehemently,  whilst  the 
sweat  rolled  fj'om  his  forehead  and  plashed  on  his  arm,  as  he  suddenly 
raised  himself,  and  stood  to  his  full  height  upon  the  floor — '  you  see  what 
strength  I  have.  Does  this  look  like  dying  for  want  of  lung-air  1  Why, 
man" — he  could  say  no  more ;  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  caused  him  to 
sink  panting  on  the  sofa.  He  knew,  but  dreaded  to  hear  that  he  was  vic- 
tim to  that  dread  disease^  consumption.  Hbw  many  have  thus  dreaded 
and  fallen  !  Alas !  how  many  have  revelled  in  that  singular  condition  of 
hope,  so  falsely  attendant  in  its  funeral  train ! 

Taking  fr<5m  my  case  a  powerful  stimulant,  I  gave  it  to  him.  He  drank 
it  greedily,  and  lapsing  back  upon  his  cushions,  he  lay  with  half  closed 
lids,  whose  long  lashes  fringed  his  pale  cheeks.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  he  appeared  refreshed,  and  drawing  as  deep  a  breath  as  he  could, 
he  said : 

"  Doctor,  the  remedy  does  me  good — I  feel  it  coursing  through  my  veins, 
like  slender  streams  of  heat — why  man,  I  tell  you  I  feel  better  than  I 
have  done  for  weeks.  Give  me  some  more,  and  I  will  yet  live  to  laugh 
at  your  grave  face.  I  could  almost  eat,  and  that  I  have  not  done  much 
for  weeks ;  my  tongue  and  throat  have  been  so  sore." 

After  some  time  I  gained  his  consent  to  try  to  sleep — he  was  afraid  of 
suffocating^  and  he  said,  his  thoughts  were  so  wild  as  he  vrould  lose  him- 
self, that  he  would  start  up,  and  fear  he  might  go  mad.  At  length  he 
slept ;  but  what  a  struggle,  now  that  the  influence  of  the  brain  was  calm:€d. 
I  had  promised  to  remain  by  his  side  that  night.  Whenever  he  awoke 
from  his  troubled  slumber,  I  gave  him  some  refreshing  drink,  and  to  my 
astonishment  he  uttered  his  gratitude  in  the  mildest  manner.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it  was  the  same  proud  and  almost  fierce  man  I  had  seen 
at  first.  Towards  day  his  garments  became  drenched,  and  his  cheek  grew 
more  wan,  whilst  his  dark  hair  dripped  with  the  heavy  sweat  that  was 
fiiet  flooding  life  away. 

When  morning  dawned,  I  retired  for  a  few  hours'  rest.  On  my  return 
to  his  chamber,  I  found  him  on  the  sofli  as  first  I  had  seen  him.  He  ex. 
tended  his  emaciated  hand,  and,  with  a  smile  whose  power  was  extraor- 
dinary, he  thanked  me  for  my  care. 
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"  Between  your  skill,  doctor,"  said  he,  "  and  my  determination,  the 
enemy  might  be  held  down  a  long  time." 

The  day  wore  on.  To  my  surprise  he  really  seemicd  better  than  the 
day  previous.  His  conversation,  at  first  somewhat  reserved,  became 
more  free  and  earnest ;  and  as  night  closed  in,  he  appeared  to  regard  me 
almost  affectionately.  Occasional  fiint  turns  occurred  during  the  day, 
but  upon  the  whole,  he  thought  he  felt  better  than  he  had  done  for  weeks. 
Yet  there  was  scarce  lung  enough  to  have  supported  an  infant.  Still  this 
once  powerful  man  lived  on — moved  at  times  with  a'  surprising  strength, 
and  spoke  almost  without  a  pant ! 

When  the  sun  was  nigh  down,  he  placed  himself  at  the  window.  A 
few  clouds  portended  a  coming  storm,  as  their  irregular  outlines  were 
lighted  up  by  the  last  rays.  As  I  looked  upon  him  from  the  book  I  had 
been  reading,  a  tear  trembled  upon  his  long  lashes,  and  gently  fell  upon 
his  chest.  Soft  feelings  were  busy  in  the  heart  of  this  usually  stern  man, 
making  him  a  child  again.  A  shudder  shook  his  frame  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  disappearing  disk  of  the  sun.  Was  he  thinking  he  might  never  see 
it  more ! 

''it  has  gone,"  said  he,  speaking  to  himself.  "The  friend  of  my 
childhood — the  gladdening  sun  of  m}'^  morning-life — has  left  me  for  a 
long  night.  Oh,  God !  may  its  rays  gladden  my  poor  mother  when  I 
am  gone."  Turning  to  me,  he  called  me  to  his  side.  "  Doctor,"  said 
he,  "  when  the  sun  goes  down,  there  seems  something  taken  away  from 
me — the  funeral  pile  lights  on  my  cheek,  till  every  fibre  of  my  frame 
glows  beneath  its  consuming  fire ;  and,  alas  !  the  heavy  morning  sweats 
are  not  as  dew  to  me — they  waste  and  chill  me  to  my  very  marrow. 
From  my  early  child  days  have  I  watched  that  great  bright  sun,  and 
bathed  myself  in  his  light.  I  saw  how  tree  and  flower  alike  grew  strong 
beneath  his  generous  rays,  and  J  learned  to  look  upon  him  as  a  great  life- 
giver.  It  has  left  me,  and  I  feel  my  heart-strength  has  set  with  it — damps 
already  rise,  and  earth  soon  will  be  hid  in  the  grave  of  night.  Give  me 
some  drink,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  will  tell  to  another  the 
history  of  the  wreck  that  remains  of  me."     He  continued — 

"  There  are  moments  in  all  men's  lives  that  a  change  seems  nev/-born 
in  their  characters,  be  it  for  weal  or  ill.  Some  accept  the  impulse,  and 
try  their  bark  upon  the  new  sea.  A  port  full  of  promise  is  the  reward 
to  some,  whilst  others  are  wrecked  most  miserably !  To  me  there  is  no 
future  in  this  world  left ;  whilst  in  the  world  to  come,  those  clouds  that 
so  fast  darken  the  just  now  reddened  heavens,  are  not  darker  than  the 
doubts  that  surround  the  horizon  of  my  future  being.  Yet,  most  singular, 
as  my  body  fibre  by  fibre  drops  away,  leaving  bare  that  called  '  spirit,' 
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T  find  growing  apace  within  me  that  which  createth  a  need  to  believe  in  a 
future — a  very  soul-necessity  that  it  must  be  ! 

"  I  say,  doctor,"  he  continued,  striking  his  breast,  "  that  this  very  in- 
ward waste — this  utter  unfitness  of  my  dissolving  body  to  be  the  scene 
of  m.y  spirit's  action,  has  done  more  to  teach  me  of  the  imperishableness 
of  that  true  self — the  true  I — than  all  the  sermons  and  readings  could 
have  done.  There  was  a  time  when  such  teaching  could  not  have  weight ; 
then,  this  body  seemed  a  fitting  residence  for  w^hat  T  then  termed  ivill^  but 
am  now  convinced  is  soul.  Not  a  nerve,  not  a  muscle,  that  was  disobe- 
dient. The  muscular  sense  was  so  perfect,  that  I  felt  satisfied  that  that 
termed  soul  was  its  mere  embodied  requisitions.  In  other  words,  soul 
seemed  to  me  the  perfect  unition  of  the  senses  ! 

"  xls  a  child,  I  was  large  and  well  formed.  As  years  advanced,  and 
these  doctrines  took  hold,  I  did  every  thing  to  perfect  the  body,  that  this 
imit — this  soul — should  become  as  perfect  as  possible.  My  father  died 
whilst  I  was  in  my  fifteenth  year.  He  had  been  a  vigorous  man,  and 
only  at  times  complained  that  his  energies  w^ere  weakening.  A  slight 
cough  set  in,  which  he  attributed  to  accidental  cold  ;  when  of  a  sudden  a 
vessel  burst,  and  before  his  physician  could  arrive  he  was  a  corpse.  His 
death  made  a  powerful  impression  on  me.  The  physician  said  he  had 
hsemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  which  he  had  long  considered  the  seat  of 
tuberculous  disorder. 

"  From  that  moment  I  imbibed  the  most  powerful  dread  lest  my  fate 
should  be  sealed  like  my  father's.  I  obtained  books — read  them  atten- 
tively— studied  the  disease  in  its  every  phase — its  prevention,  and  its 
appropriate  remedies.  Climates  were  studied,  as  to  their  natural  disor- 
ders and  their  antagonistic  disposition,  and  as  to  the  eflfect  on  persons 
resorting  to  them  when  afflicted  with  this  dread  scourge.  Mankind  were 
classified  relative  to  their  habits  and  social  positions.  In  a  word,  I  be- 
came learned  about  others,  but  morbidly  avoided  thinking  of  self — fear 
alone  pervaded  me.  Yet  I  grew  into  uncommon  manly  development, 
and  health  seemed  impregnable.  ~  But  now,  how  changed.  See  these 
withered  hands,  once  proud  in  almost  giant  strength  !  Great  God  !  hath 
not  the  wretched  disease  anatomized  flesh  from  bone !  Give  me  some 
drink — the  recollection  of  my  former  days  maddens  me. 

"  Do  not  interrupt  me,"  he  went  on,  as  I  begged  him  not  to  excite 
himself  by  unprofitable  memories ;  "  I  have  begun  to  empty  my  sur- 
charged brain — let  me  proceed.  What  is  a  day  more  or  less  ?"  he  bit- 
terly exclaimed.  Then,  apparently  reverting  to  his  former  feelings,  he 
said — "  It  is  every  thing  in  a  battle  for  life — a  change  might  take  place 
in  this  melting  lung,  and  with  my  nerve  force  I  might  live  for  months, 
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perhaps  for  years.  Could  it  not  be,  doctor  ?  I  feel  less  pain,  and  am 
strengthened  by  your  remedies.  Try  it,  sir,  and  by  heaven  I'll  aid  you 
by  every  effort  of  obedience.  I  am  young  yet.  I  must  not  die — I  will 
not  die !" 

The  last  few  words  were  uttered  so  vehemently,  and  were  so  expressive 
of  the  mingled  despair  and  hope  that  rioted  through  his  brain,  that  I  felt 
deeply  pained  as  I  answered  him.  For  a  while  he  seemed  more  ex- 
hausted than  I  had  yet  seen  him.  I  wished  him  to  lie  down  ;  but,  motion- 
ing me  to  be  quiet,  he  pointed  to  his  draught.  In  a  few  minutes  after 
taking  it,  he  went  on  in  a  more  quiet  voice — 

"  By  my  father's  will,  I  inherited  a  fortune.  The  income  was  far 
beyond  my  wants.  The  usual  course  of  studies  v^as  pursued  by  me — 
pleasure  was  ready  to  greet  me  at  every  step  ;  but,  alas  !  the  dread  of 
that  fate— the  fate  of  the  consumptive — haunted  me  every  where.  No- 
thing was  enjoyed  to  its  full — I  dreaded  excess  in  all  things.  As  I  before 
said,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  disease  in  its  every  shape.  I  searched 
in  hospital  and  prison — midst  rich  and  poor,  and  in  every  climate,  to  gain 
a  personal  knowledge  of  it.  It  became,  I  fear,  a  monomania.  At  last  the 
reality  settled  itself  within  me — not  with  cough  or  pain,  but  with  a  certain 
sensation  after  expiration,  as  though  a  portion  of  breath  still  oozed  from 
the  lung.  Then  the  pulsation  of  my  heart  became  sensible  to  me,  and  as 
I  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow,  I  could  scarcely  sleep  for  the  rustling  beat 
that  entered  my  ear.  In  vain  I  tried  not  to  hear  it — to  laugh  at  my  conceit 
— the  sound  was  ever  there ;  and  I  then  observed  there  w^as  a  preference  to 
lie  on  one  side  to  the  other.  Sometimes  I  would  be  aroused  from  my  sleep 
by  a  choking  catching  of  the  breath,  with  my  heart  beating  violently,  but 
soon  subsiding,  and  leaving  for  a  minute  or  two  a  stifling  sensation  in  my 
chest,  as  though  the  lungs  would  burst  if  I  breathed  hard.  These  attacks 
were  not  frequent,  generally  ended  with  a  slight  moisture  starting  over 
me,  and  perhaps  I  would  sleep  on  calmly,  but  unrefreshed  on  waking.  I 
did  not  dare  to  mention  it — not  even  to  my  mother;  it  might  pass  over, 
and  why  make  her  miserable  ?  Yet  at  times  I  would  find  her  eye  resting 
anxiously  oil  me,  and  as  quickly  withdrawn  if  I  met  her  gaze. 

*'  During  one  of  my  excursions  I  met  w^ith  one  so  pure,  so  gentle,  and 
beautiful,  that  life  assumed  a  new  interest.  Self  for  a  time  was  forgotten 
— I  existed  in  her  being.  Again  my  step  was  buoyant,  my  spirits  almost 
seemed  joyous,  whilst  my  mother's  eye  grew  bright  again.  My  every 
sense  was  filled — I  w^as  a  man  again. 

"  One  day,  Juliette  and  myself  were  enjoying  a  sail  in  a  small  pleasure- 
boat,  when  of  a  sudden  the  wind  changed,  and  ere  we  could  return  a  cold 
drizzling  rain  set  in.     I  took  off  my  coat,  and  insisted  on  placing  it  over 
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her  shoulders,  ^vhilst  I  by  rowing  could  keep  myself  warm.  I  was 
drenched  through,  but  felt  happy  and  gay  as  she  was  by  my  side.  That 
night  I  awoke  with  a  sharp  pain  in  my  chest,  and  was  burning  with  fever. 
For  awhile  the  perspiration  streamed  off  me  in  the  agony  of  my  re- 
awakened forebodings;  but  it  soon  dried  up,  and  my  skin  again  became 
parched,  whilst  every  breath  was  painful.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  had 
attacked  me.  In  a  fortnight  I  was  greatly  relieved.  My  flesh  had  wasted, 
and  m}^  countenance  told  the  commotion  of  my  mind.  The  heart  again 
sounded  in  my  ear  as  I  lay  on  my  pillow. 

"  Then  came  upon  me  the  bitterest  self-reproaches.  I  would  not,  I  could 
not  marry  the  being  I  so  tenderly  loved.  My  manner  became  pre-occu- 
pied  when  near  her,  and  at  length  I  was  morbidly  sensitive  even  to  her 
name ;  not  that  I  Joved  her  less — for  God  knows  that  my  heart  was 
wrapped  in  her.  No,  no  ;  I  could  not  make  her  the  mother  of  children 
doomed  to  die  by  an  inheritance!  I  spoke  of  friendship  to  her;  yes, 
friendship,  when  I  was  a  self-immolated  sacrifice  to  ray  love !  We  parted. 
Her  young  heart  seemed  crushed.  I  could  not  explain  my  fearful  aj^pre- 
hensions.  She  thought  me  insincere — my  God,  when  I  sufl*ered  equally  ! 
See,  here  is  a  copy  of  a  note  I  addressed  to  her,  containing  a  ring  : — 

"  '  Dear  Juliette, 

"  '  In  the  olden  time,  when  the  romance  of  life  was  in  its  ever-crreen, 
and  reality  clothed  with  chivalric  vestment,  a  ring  was  held  sacred.  It 
told  by  its  circlet,  how  the  beginning  and  end  should  be  alike  one — a 
syml)ol  of  unity,  foreshadowing  golden  days.  It  became  a  rich  legacy  of 
matei'nal  affection  and  paternal  pride — the  talisman  of  kingly  power — a 
token  of  knightly  pledge — and  the  gift  of  one  fond  heart  to  another. 
Within  its  magic  circle  flowed  the  warm  blood  of  maidenly  faith,  Mhilst 
upon  it  sat  the  brightness  of  man's  unsullied  troth.  In  later  days,  man's 
occupation  changed  from  the  poetry  of  life  to  its  necessities,  and  com- 
moner feelings  grew  rank  in  the  garden  of  the  heart — the  ring  no  longer 
was  sacred  to  memory,  but  became  an  ornament  of  vanity — a  merchan- 
dise alike  for  king  and  peasant,  and  a  worthless  exchange  of  an  idle 
fancy.  But  between  us,  dear  Juliette,  let  it  be  redeemed  from  its  sunken 
state.  Wear  it  ever  without  change,  till  change  take  place — let  it  be  the 
silent  token  of  my  constant  thought  and  unswerving  love.  As  in  the 
olden  time,  let  it  be  emblematic  of  o«e-ness.  When  colder  feeling  usurps 
the  scat  of  affection,  wear  it  not,  but  return  it,  that  it;  too  may  teach  how 
the  happiness   of  other  days  has  passed  away — the  something  real  of  a 
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"  Time  passed  on.  Regret  was  now  added  to  dread.  My  frame  soon 
told  the  tale  of  my  agony.  The  night  air  now  distressed  me,  and  a 
cough,  at  first  dry  and  irritative,  never  left  me.  The  pulse,  at  first  irre- 
gular, at  last  became  regularly  quickened — flashing  heat  and  chilly  tremor 
vied  with  each  other.  /  only  appeared  ivhen  my  cheeh  ivas  fMshed  !  One 
day  my  mother  took  my  hand — the  palm  was  hot  like  fire — she  pressed 
it  to  her  eyes,  and  bathed  it  silently  with  her  tears.  Then  commenced 
the  dewy  sweats,  and  exhausted  morning^,,  with  capricious  appetite.  My 
clothes  now  were  too  large  over  my  chest.  Day  by  day  I  gradually 
wasted,  and  my  breath  grew  short  on  slight  exertion.  One  evening, 
something  salt  welled  up  into  my  throat,  and,  with  a  slight  cough,  bright 
blood  fell  upon  the  cloth  before  me.  I  rose,  locked  my  door,  and  hied 
alone  !  Not  even  my  mother  discovered  it.  I  was  paler,  but  I  said  1  had 
not  slept  well. 

"For  a  time  the  loss  of  blood  gave  me  relief;  but  soon  the  languor  in- 
creased ;  my  flesh  wasted,  and  tlie  pulse  hurried  on,  but  with  less  strength. 
Then  the  chills  became  more  severe,  though  the  fever  lasted  not  so  long ; 
but  the  horrid  sweats  increased.  I  do  not  think  the  oppression  was  now 
so  great,  although  my  breath  was  shorter — life  and  lung  were  accommo- 
dating each  other  !  but  the  pain  in  my  shoulder  became  greater — I  called, 
it  rheumatism !  To  my  surprise,  I  became  more  cheerful — hope  seemed 
to  hold  out  a  saving  hand.  I  began  to  think  there  was  a  limit  to  my 
disease.  But  this  lasted  not  long.  My  cheek  burned  with  a  deeper  red, 
although  my  blood  grew  daily  paler.  Too  well  I  knew  that  life's  load 
was  lightening;  yet  my  will  struggled  against  conviction. 

"  Now,  doctor,  you  have  my  history.  I  am  arrested  here  on  my  way 
to  Juliette's  home.  I  have  written  to  her,  to  say  that  I  will  soon  be  with 
her,  and  that  all  shall  be  explained.  Will  she  doubt  me,  when  she  sees 
the  wreck  that  regret  and  disease  have  left  1  Will  she  refuse  her  forgive- 
ness when  the  dreadful  secret  is  disclosed  V 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  appeared  much  fatigued.  Still  was  he  calcu- 
lating on  time  and  strength,  when  it  was  impossible  that  two  more  days 
would  be. his !  Besides,  the  morrow  promised  to  be  a  day  of  storm  ; 
heavy  clouds  obscured  the  heavens,  the  wind  w-as  very  high,  and  rain 
would  soon  fall  in  torrents.  A  little  fire  was  made  in  the  hearth,  as  the 
night  grew  more  inclement.  The  sofa  was  drawn  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  fell  asleep.  He  slept  almost  like  a  child,  so  easy  were  his  breathings, 
although  short.  The  fire-light  alone  brightened  the  chamber,  whilst  the 
storm  without  appeared  fast  increasing.  But  the  inmates  of  the  hotel 
cared  not  for  the  night ;  sounds  of  music,  with  merry  voices,  and  ringing 
of  bells,  occasionally  struck  my  ear,  as  I  half  dozed  by  the  side  of  the 
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sick  man.  Surely,  a  great  hotel  is  a  heartless  place ;  it  hath  none  of  the 
sanctity  of  home  life! 

The  rain  pelted  the  jarring  window-frames — the  storm  whistled,  and 
died  moaning  away.  The  sick  man  seemed  happy — the  changing  sounds 
lulled  him  to  sleep.  A  smile  played  over  his  mouth.  Were  the  angels 
whispering  to  him  as  in  childhood  they  do  ?  His  thin  wHite  hand  gently 
raised,  and  his  arm  motioned  as  though  embracing  some  one,  and  "  Ju- 
liette, loved  one,"  breathed  from  his  lips.  A  peal  of  thunder,  like  the 
roar  of  artillery,  shook  the  house.  With  a  faint  cry  he  awoke.  Fright 
was  depicted  in  every  feature. 

"  Ah,  heaven  !  is  that  you,  doctor  ?     Then  it  is  not  real." 

I  took  the  poor  sufferer's  hand,  as  he  laid  his  head  upon  my  shoulder. 
The  once  proud  strong  man  sobbed — his  heart  seemed  broken.  - 

"  Dreams  are  only  mine,"  he  at  length  said.  "  I  stood  with  her  at  the 
altar — my  arm  was  around  her  waist,  and  the  first  pure  kiss  seemed  lin- 
gering on  my  lips — when  of  a  sudden  earth  rent  open,  and  I  was  left 
alone,  struggling  in  a  sea  of  blood !  I  feel  it  here,"  he  continued,  placing 
his  hand  over  his  heaving  breast ;  "  it  is  of  no  use,  I  must  die — die,  un- 
blest  and  unheard." 

For  a  while  I  thought  the  end  was  nigh  come.  How  the  cold  sweat 
poured  from  his  broad  forehead  !  Scarce  a  breath  he  drew,  unless  con- 
vulsive gaspings  could  so  be  called.  The  fire-light  was  nearly  out — the 
stump-ends  of  the  logs  welled  and  sang  like  a  death  bell.  I  felt  very 
weak — the  storm  alone  seemed  strong,  as  with  plashing  rain  and  fierce 
blast  it  howled  on.  I  could  not  leave  him.  He  lay  half  off  the  sofa, 
drooping  and  panting  on  my  chest.  The  fire-light  grew  less  and  less.  I 
called  aloud  to  some  one  passing  the  door ;  but  he  heard  it  not,  and  went, 
humming  a  merry  tune,  by  !  Then  came  over  me  that  bitterness  of  henrt, 
so  often  the  companion  of  our  professional  life.  I  mentally  cursed  the 
gay  man,  and  thought  how  close,  hand  to  hand,  sported  life  near  death. 
God  help  the  traveller  who  sickens  in  these  great  gatherings  of  men !  At 
length  he  rallied,  and  placing  him  upon  his  cushions,  I  gave  him  a  restora- 
tive— lamp-light  never  seemed  more  like  a  friend. 

Pointing  for  me  to  be  seated,  he  said  in  a  half  whisper — "  Doctor,  how 
long  can  this  last  1  Tell  me — I  must  know."  I  was  glad  at  the  question, 
for  there  might  be  many  things  yet  to  be  done  by  him ;  and  friends  drink 
eagerly  the  happenings  of  the  closing  scene — a  message — a  mere  "  God's 
blessing,"  are  deeply  prized,  when  breathed  by  the  loved  dying.  Have 
we  alPnot  felt  it?  But  a  sad  task  it  is  to  allot  the  hour  of  death  to  the 
yet  young. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  I  answered,  "  if  you  have  anything  tb  prepare — 
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any  writings,  or  message,  or  peace  to  make — -it  should  be  soon  done ;  for 
I  fear  by  this  time  to-morrow  the  burthen  will  have  been  laid  down." 

"  So  soon,"  he  cried,  starting  up ;  "  it  cannot  be — it  must  not  be.  1 
will  live — I  cannot  give  it  up  yet." 

I  begged  him  to  quiet  himself,  and  to  attend  to  what  he  could  before 
he  slept. 

"  Sleep — sleep  !  my  God  !  what,  sleep,  when  my  very  soul  is  awake  1 
What,  with  every  hour  numbered,  to  waste  a  single  one  on  sleep,  when 
the  body's  want  has  ceased  %  No,  no ;  no  more  sleep  for  me.  Hush, 
waste  not  words ;  my  will  is  as  strong  as  ever,  though  the  muscles  have 
weakened.  It  is  the  hour  I  have  so  long  dreaded — so  fought  against ;  and 
yet  I  must  most  miserably  perish,  robbed  of  heart-blood,  with  scarce  a 
fragment  left  uncontaminated  within  my  chest." 

He  shuddered  ;  his  old  feelings  were  again  rioting  within.  By  degrees 
he  became  calm,  and  as  I  commenced,  he  seized  my  hand,  pressed  it  fer- 
vently, and  interrupted  me. 

"  Call  me  George.  Have  you  not  been  a  brother  to  me  ? — to  me,  a 
perfect  stranger,  whose  wayward  and  rebellious  feelings  have  caused 
nothing  but  trouble  and  pain  to  you.  Call  me  George.  No  mother  is 
here  to  call  me  thus.     You  have  been  all  to  me." 

I  told  him  that  all  physicians  did  daily  do  as  I  had  done. 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  their  mission  is  a  high  one — yet  so  little 
prized,  how  little  even  thought  of!  Even  I  did  not  appreciate  their 
mighty  value,  till  now,  when  too  late  to  do  aught  but  thank  and  God 
bless  them — to  ask  forgiveness — when  often  I  have  passed  them  by,  as 
though  belonging  to  the  common  herd  of  men,  ignorant  of  their  sacrifices, 
their  unseen  humanity,  and  their  Christianizing  heart-influences !  But, 
doctor,  my  poor  mother  will  cherish  you — her  prayers  will  mingle  your 
name  with  mine.  She  will  never  cease  to  remember  the  death-friend  of 
her  only  child.  When  I  am  gone,  doctor,  tell  her  how  dear  she  was  to 
me — tell  her  how  the  cradle  has  never  left  my  heart,  with  her  soft  lullaby 
and  mother-prayer — that  now,  even  now,  when  the  damps  of  death  chill 
my  wasted  blood,  my  heart  still  feels  warmed  by  the  strong  memory  of 
her  affection  for  her  darling  boy.     Will  you  promise  V 

I  did  so  through  my  tears.  For  a  while  he  seemed  communing  with 
himself — the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  sacred. 

"  Summon  my  servant,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  and  bid  him  take 

horse,  and  ride  like  the  wind  to  B .     Let  him  tell  her,  Juliette,  to 

come  quick  to  me,  that  all  may  yet  be  explained — for  my  sake." 

He  was  overcome,  and  panted  like  a  sheep. 
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"  Now,  doctor,  fan  the  flame  ;  let  it  not  go  out  till  I  have  seen  her  by 
my  side ;  and  then,  world's  care  will  be  over." 

lie  slumbered  heavily  during  the  night — the  storm  had  abated,  and  his 
servant  had  left  regardless  of  the  weather. 

The  morning  broke  bright  as  Hope  itself — the  early  bud  and  blossoms 
were  weeping  dewy  tears  of  light.  Here  and  there  some  torn-ofF  branch, 
with  scattered  flower-leaves,  lay  on  the  earth,  soon  to  be  crushed  and 
withered,  whilst  others  grew  happily  on.     Such  is  life  ! 

George  was  evidently  weaker  than  the  night  before,  but  he  was  com- 
posed. He  constantly  looked  at  his  watch.  His  whole  aim  seemed  in 
trying  to  be  prepared  for  the  expected  arrival.  Twelve  o'clock  passed, 
and  he  was  very  languid.  I  began  to  fear  he  could  not  last  till  the  meet- 
ing. He  avoided  taking  the  stimulants  as  frequently  as  before ;  he  was 
nursing  for  his  last  trial.  The  sun  was  nigh  set,  when  suddenly  he  cried, 
"She  comes — she  comes."  I  listened,  but  could  discover  no  sound.  His 
ear  was  more  acute,  for  in  a  minute  the  roll  of  a  carriage  rapidly  driven 
broke  on  my  ear.  "  Quick,"  he  cried,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  "  give  me 
the  drink — more ;"  and  he  drank  double  the  usual  allowance.  I  went  into 
the  passage — the  servant  M'as  raj)idly  escorting  a  young  lad3^  Putting 
out  my  hand  silently,  I  led  her  into  the  chamber,  followed  by  her 
father. 

With  outstretched  arms  the  dying  man  half  raised  from  the  sofa,  as 
his  loved  one  sank  amidst  an  agony  of  his  sobs  into  his  embrace.     No 

one  moved  for  some  time.     Our  tears  flowed  like  rain 

At  length,  gently  raising  her  from  his  breast,  we  j^laced  her  by  his  side. 
Her  silken  hair  fell  over  his  pillow,  as  she  bent  her  ear  to  catch  his  voice. 
I  had  never  before  seen  such  beauty.     Alas  !  for  heart-canker ! 

"  Can  you  now  forgive  me,  dear  Juliette?"  he  faintly  asked.  "  Do  you 
not  read  the  fatal  secret  that  dashed  the  cup  of  joy  from  our  lips  ?  Was 
this  wretched  body  a  fit  mate  for  thine  V 

"  Oh,  speak  not  thus  to  me,  George.  It  was  not. the  body  I  loved — thy 
Hpirit  mated  mine.  See.  upon  this  hand  I  have  ever  worn  the  ring ;  am 
I  not  thy  spirit  bride  ?" 

"  Oh,  Juliette,"  said  the  now  happy  man,  "  you  are  more  than  bride 
to  m.e  ! — thou  art  knowledge ! — since  through  thee  I  began  to  learn  a 
future  life  !" 

"  Did  you,  dear  George?"  she  said — "  could  you  believe  that  within  us, 
which  rides  from  earth  heavenward  upon  thought,  could  partake  of  the 
perishable  nature  of  matter,  which,  ever  changing,  tenches  destructible- 
ness  ?     Matter  belongeth  to  earth — spirit  hath  but  one  affinity,  and  that 
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is  for  its  Maker,  to  whom  it  may  render  the  account  of  its  working  whilst 
in  the  prison-house  of  the  flesh !" 

A  bright  glow  centered  on  the  wan  cheek  of  her  listener — the  fervor 
of  received  truth  beamed  from  his  eyes  ! 

"Speak  to  me,  Juliette — speak  thus  again,"  he  gasped  out.  "The  ills 
of  my  manhood  are  passing  away.  I  fee.l  chasing  through  every  fibre  of 
my  brain  the  bright  intelligence  so  lately  learned.  It  must  be  true. 
God's  will  be  done.  Oh,  let  me  feel  your  hands,  so  full  of  warmth — 
human  warmth,  fresh  from  the  hearth  of  your  pure  heart.  Oh,  how 
different  from  other  heat!     Tell  me,  doctor,  how  far  cold  am  If 

He  stretched  out  his  arm  towards  me.     He  was  like  ice  to  the  elbow. 

"  I  know — I  know — Death's  frosts  are  stealing  over  me  ;  yet  I  feel 
your  warm  hands,  Juliette,  and  your  breath  seems  genial  to  my  cold 
cheek.  More  drink.  My  sight  loses  you,  dearest.  It  is  of  no  use — I 
fail — I  die.     Bless — mother — Juliette."     All  was  over. 

Again  it  is  May — the  churchyard  is  green  again.  Two  tombs  lie  toge- 
ther. One  seems  but  freshly  made,  for  the  grass  is  trodden  down  by  its 
side,  and  a  few  withered  blossoms,  like  those  full-blooming  over  the  other, 
lie  scattered  around.     On  this  new  tomb  is  inscribed,  "  Juliette." 

H.  P.  D. 


Art.  CLIV. —  The  Academy  and  their  List  of  Prices  ;  Tapping  and  Healing^ 
50  cts.;  Boiled  Mutton  and  Turmp)s^  \s.  <dd.;  the  •'  American  Medical 
Association  ;"  Peal  Object  of  that  Body :  Lts  Pall-Bearers  and  Epitaph. 

The  last  effort  of  our  Academic  friends  was  of  a  financial  and  literary 
character,  and  reflects  high  credit  upon  their  imitative  faculty  :  they  pub- 
lished a  list  of  prices  for  the  various  surgical  operations,  visits,  consulta- 
tions, &c.,  precisely  after  the  manner  of  a  bill  of  fare,  or  the  prices  of  a 
trades  union  !  This  doubtless  will  have  a  very  important  use ;  it  will 
enable  the  member  who  cannot  enumerate  six  muscles,  or  define  the  posi- 
tion of  a  single  artery  or  nerve,  to  show  his  printed  authority  to  an  igno- 
rant patient  or  in  a  court  of  law,  for  the  same  charge  for  setting  a  limb 
that  his  really  competent  brother  member  is  justly  entitled  to  make  ; — 
this,  however,  is  tit  for  tat — the  main  body  of  our  brethren  are  of  course 
incompetent,  but  if  the  knowing  ones  of  the'  Academy  require  incense 
boys  and  a  chorus,  they  must  pay  them.  A  man  may  have  a  stupid  head 
and  yet  very  good  lungs.     The  academic  leaders  are  not  as  fortunate  as 
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the  corporation,  and  having  no  public  treasury  and  no  offices  to  give,  they 
cannot  pay  their  fellow  members  in  money ;  they  must,  therefore,  pay 
by  mutual  support,  and  bolster  each  other  up. 

The  coming  meeting  of  the  "  American  Medical  Association"  will  pre- 
sent to  the  public  a  very  anmsing  illustration  of  the  usual  consequences 
of  such  intriguing  bodies.  When  a  boy  we  were  much  addicted  to  kite- 
flying, and  often  sadly  perplexed  to  find  enough  of  "  tail "  of  the  necessary 
pliancy  to  steady  our  huge  kite.  Our  Academic  friends,  when  the  great 
Bear-bait  o-ccurred  in  the  old  Medical  Society,  and  that  venerable  body 
broke  up  in  dismay  (see  Scalpel  No.  14),  built  their  grand  Academic  kite  ; 
they  found  "  to^7''  enough,  Heaven  knows,  amongst  their  city  brethren,  but 
the  atmosphere  of  New  York  is  decidedly  bad  for  such  enterprises  ;  even 
the  corporation  can't  stand  up  against  the  great  kite-cutters,  Greeley  and 
Raymond,  Our  Academic  friends'  very  first  step  was  significant  of  their 
real  object ;  they  advertised  their  names  and  residences  in  the  public 
papers  and  directories,  and  their  lectures  and  cliniques  in  the  newspapers, 
and  on  cards,  which  were  distributed  broadcast  over  the  city,  and  then 
abused  us  for  doing  the  same  thing  honestly  and  openly  in  our  journal. 
Of  course  the  necessity  of  cutting  loose  their  kite  was  evident.  We  did 
so,  with  our  Scalpel,  but  found  the  tail  too  dirty  to  gather,  and  left  it  for 
the  brethren.  Indeed,  our  kite  will  fly  in  the  very  eye  of  the  wind,  without 
their  aid  ;  we  prefer  to  combine  both  head  and  tail.  Some  of  the  more 
spirited  ones,  viewing  the  facilities  and  the  value  of  their  experience,  deter- 
mined on  again  raising  the  kite,  but  wisely  concluded  to  curtail  its  dimen- 
sions, and  remove  the  most  oflensive  of  their  advertisements  ;  indeed,  on 
gathering  the  fragments,  they  f  )und  her  so  short  of  tail,  and  "  she  pitched" 
so  in  the  gale  raised  by  the  Scalpel,  that  it  soon  became  evident  she 
couldn't  be  kept  up  without  more  tail.  Accordingly,  it  was  determined 
to  pull  in  string,  and  only  to  fly  her  occasionally  in  New  York,  and  to 
attach  the  whole  concern  to  their  grand  balloon,  the  "  American  Medical 
Association  ;" — this  was  done,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  our  city 
clique  were  at  their  old  tricks,  and^were  determined  to  use  that  also  to 
elevate  themselves  over  the  heads  of  their  honest  country  brethren.  The 
venerable  and  acute  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson^  of  Northumberland,  Pa.,  soon 
diagnosticated  its  disease,  and  threw  his  powerful  name  against  it,  as  a 
'•  non-republican  institution,  both  in  its  origin  and  continuance."  Our 
friend,  the  Poodle,  aided  by  some  of  his  New  York  associates  (see  Life 
Sketches  of  the  New  York  Physicians,  Scalpel,  No.  9),  made  a  successful 
attempt,  at  their  last  meeting  in  Charleston,  to  suppress  the  Obstetric 
statistics  of  Dr.  Ramsay,  of  Georgia,  and  brought  back  to  tlijs  city  a  false 
report  of  the  action  taken  thereon  by  the  august  body,  which  had  not  sense 
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enough  to  perceive  the  formation  of  a  miserable  faction  within  its  very 
bosom.  Thus  it  will  ever  be  with  every  Institution  allowing  itself  to  be 
influenced  by  any  clique  from  this  city.  We  speak  advisedly  on  this 
subject.  We  know  these  cliques  by  intuition.  We  smell  the  "Kappa 
Lambda  Society,"  the  Pathological  clique,  and  "  The  Ne>v  York  Medical 
Association,"  in  every  eflfort  that  is  made  to  "  elevate  the  profession  !" 
The  country  members,  even  if  placed  on  their  committees,  will  be  over- 
ruled in  any  proposition  they  may  make,  if  it  be  calculated  in  any  possi- 
ble way  to  equalize  their  influence  with  their  city  brethren.  The  subject 
of  professional  advertising  will  be  taken  up  at  their  meeting  in  May,  but 
it  will  not  be  gone  into  in  a  fair  and  honorable  manner ;  no  man  in  this 
city  dare  do  it.  The  country  members  will  be  compelled  to  assent  to  the 
assertion,  that  a  peculiarly  democratic  and  time-honored  method  of  an- 
nouncing one's  business,  such  as  our  commercial  fathers  and  brothers 
pursue,  is  dishonorable  and  disgraceful :  but  that  the  broadest  mounte- 
bankery  of  the  clinique,  even  to  the  sickening  exhibition  of  a  nude 
woman,  as  weekly  practiced  in  one  of  our  colleges  by  an  unmanly  and 
loathsome  creature,  whose  name  is  a  scoff  and  a  by-word  in  all  our  mouths, 
is  worthy  the  sanction  of  their  decent  and  honorable  names ;  these  abuses 
will  be  passed  over  without  censure,  unless  some  Samuel  Jackson,  or 
some  unfrightened  log-cabin  member  from  the  West,  should  assert  the 
rights  of  his  insulted  brethren. 

And  what  is  the  practical  bearing  of  these  cliniques  ?  Why,  simply 
and  unquestionably  to  deprive  the  accomplished  young  surgeon,  w^ho  has 
most  honorably  paid  these  very  men  for  their  tickets,  and  listened  to 
their  twaddle,  when  he  might  have  heard  really  eloquent  lectures  from 
men  unknown  to  fame — to  deprive  him,  we  say,  of  those  very  operations 
which  youthful  eyes  and  steady  nerves  are  infinitely  better  adapted  to 
perform.  As  regards  ourselves,  we  speak  disinterestedly.  AVe  have 
passed  the  period  of  life  when  gratuitous  business  is  desirable  as  a  means 
of  introduction.  But  this  very  business  is  not  all  gratuitous.  Every  pay 
patient  is  sent  home  to  the  private  office  of  the  Professor,  and  there  made 
to  pay.  They  dare  not  deny  this.  We  have  seen  the  cataract  needle 
thrust  through  the  iris,  in  the  operation  for  cataract !  and  have  operated 
on  more  than  one  case  of  strabismus,  where  the  muscle  had  been  only 
partially  divided,  after  a  prolonged  and  painful  effort  by  a  Professor  at 
one  of  those  cliniques ! 

Would  we  have  the  poor  go  without  good  advice  and  skilful  surgery  1 
God  forbid ;  our  dispensary  surgeons  are  generally  competent.  We 
have  spent  nearly  twenty-five  years  in  their  service,  and,  God  willing,  we 
will  spend  twenty-five  more.     It  is  true,  there  have  been  some  wretched 
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appointments  at  Belle vue,  and  in  our  City  Hospital,  but  there  are  men  of 
skill  and  experience  in  this  city,  perfectly  able  and  willing  to  do  all  the 
surgery  of  the  poor. 

If  the  Association  would  omit  their  scheming  and  plotting,  and  direct 
their  attention  to  those  great  questions  of  public  health,-  which  should  be 
the  end  and  object  of  all  such  enterprises,  they  would  reflect  true  honor 
upon  their  body.  Those  great  medico-legal  questions — the  influence  of 
education  on  the  body  and  on  crime — the  fare  and  punishment  of  the 
prisons — tenant-houses,  and  their  construction  and  ventilation — public 
parks  and  sewerage — a  law  for  the  inspection  of  brothels  and  their  occu- 
pants ;  these  should  be  the  subjects  of  their  discussion,  and  command 
the  eloquence  of  their  speakers  ;  but,  alas!  "the  trail  of  the  serpent"  is 
left  upon  them,  and  the  miserable  schemers  of  a  New  York  clique  will 
write  their  epitaph  with  all  their  predecessors. 

We  understand  that  some  eight  or  nine  thousand  dollars  have  been 
raised  to  feast  the  country  members !  Alas  !  we  fear  that  the  brain  of 
the  great  body  of  the  profession  will  always  succumb  to  the  stomach. 
Whenever  our  brethren  wish  to  carry  their  measures,  they  copy  the 
elevating  example  of  the  corporation.  Only  think  of  the  results  of  appro- 
priating eight  thousand  dollars,  in  premiums  of  five  hundred,  for  sixteen 
of  the  best  essays  on  professional  matters  of  general  interest  to  mankind! 
But,  then,  ten  young  men  at  least  would  be  brought  out  of  their  hiding- 
places  in  the  country,  and  half  a  dozen  from  their  cellar-kitchen  offices; 
and  the  community  would  find  out  the  difference  between  loud-mouthed 
pretension,  and  a  generous  emulation,  and  that  noble  philanthropy,  which 
we  know  to  fill  the  breasts  of  many  of  our  desponding  brethren  in  city 
and  country.  W^e  are  constantly  in  the  receipt  of  letters  from  various 
parts  of  our  country,  on  the  subject  of  city  opportunities.  We  can  give 
but  one  answer.  To  all  who  possess  merit,  we  say — stay  away.  Your 
first  ten  years  must  be  spent  in  poverty  ;  your  next  ten  in  constant  quar- 
reling to  defend  your  position  ;  and  -unless  you  have  the  will  of  a  lion, 
and  the  talent  of  a  Liston  or  a  Dupuytren,  you  will  curse  your  fate,  and 
ingloriously  succumb  to  the  secret  treachery  of  the  New  York  cliques. 

These  remarks  are  made  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  In  the  inhe- 
ritance of  a  disposition  that  cannot  brook  oppression,  we  have  shared  the 
reverence  of  all  good  men  for  our  glorious  profession,  and  the  kindliest 
sympathies  for  humanity  and  social  feeling.  With  a  regard  for  truth, 
which  we  trust  our  enemies  themselves  acknowledge,  we  shall  jealously 
watch  the  transactions  of  the  Association,  and  estimate  them  with  that 
freedom  from  selfishness  that  wc  intend  shall  ever  ^  characterize  this 
Journal. 
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Art.  CLV. — Education^  Physical  and  Social^  Spartan  and  Modern  :  de- 
scription of  the  Ancient  Hippodrome  :  the  Olympic  Games  :  the  Sacrifices 
to  the  Gods. 

"  As  a  man's  god,  so  is  he  ;" 
"  As  a  nation's  god,  so  is  it." 

Let  us  compare  our  own  enlightened  age  and  country  with  the  times 
and  citizens  of  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  of  Sparta,  Athens,  and 
the  other  cities  and  countries,  of  whose  customs  and  usages  the  school- 
boys are  supposed  to  be  far  more  flimiliar  than  with  the  laws,  customs, 
and  people  of  our  own  nation  at  the  present  time. 

In  most  of  our  States,  and  in  many  of  our  counties  and  towns,  there 
are  associations  of  men  who  have  united  their  purses  and  their  minds  for 
the  purposes  of  improvement.  And  they  have  also  succeeded  in  eiilisting 
the  influence  and  patronage  of  the  government  in  their  behalf.  They 
have  their  annual  festivals,  at  which  the  most  active  and  the  most  enlight- 
ened minds  of  the  age  are  invited  to  attend  and  instruct  the  public,  who 
flock  in  vast  multitudes  to  these  festivals  to  hear,  to  see  and  to  learn,  that 
all  may  have  the  advantages  of,  and  make  their  own,  the  improvements 
and  advancements  that  each  individual  may  have  made  during  the  year. 

The  leaders  of  nations,  and  the  possessors  of  the  wealth  of  great  cities, 
are  among  the  most  active  in  building  crystal  palaces  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  these  assemblages  ;  where  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  gar- 
den, the  workshop,  the  factory,  and  of  all  kinds  of  productive  industry, 
may  present  for  examination  the  greatest  and  the  best  results  of  the 
highest  efforts  and  aspirations  of  man  ;  where  all  that  can  aid  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  or  minister  to  the  comfort  of  man,  may  be  congre- 
gated,  and  displayed  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  ;  where  more 
appliances  for  man's  physical  comfort  and  animal  pleasures  are  displayed, 
at  prices  placing  them  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  even  moderate  for- 
tunes, than  two  centuries  ago  could  have  been  purchased  even  at  the  cost 
of  all  the  gold  Europe  ever  has  imported  from  the  American  continent. 

All  this  is  good — it  is  great,  it  is  glorious;  and  well  may  those  nations, 
and  the  people  who  have  united  in  thus  making  a  display  of  the  power, 
the  skill,  and  the  wealth  of  ih^'xr  p)roducers^  be  proud  of  the  advances  they 
have  made  when  they  compare  these  results  with  those  obtained  by  the 
most  enlightened  of  former  ages. 

But  while  the  moderns  have  achieved  such  glorious  results  in  improv- 
ing the  products  of  the  earth — in  making  the  very  elem.ents  to  assume 
new  forms,  bringing  them  into  such  subserviency  to  man,  as  ministers  to 
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his  power  and  his  pleasure ;  while  they  have  so  improved  upon  the  physi- 
cal structure  of  the  plants  and  the  animals  that  are  given  to  them  to 
improve  and  to  use  ;  it  may  well  cause  wonder  aud  sadness  to  the  reflect- 
ing mind,  to  observe  the  carelessness,  the  thoughtlessness  and  the  neglect, 
with  which  the  highest  order  of  animals — man — has  been  treated,  so  far 
as  regards  his  physical  structure  and  nature. 

As  was  remarked,  it  may  be  well  to  compare  ourselves  with  those  who 
have  preceded  us,  and  especially  those  who  have  emerged  from  a  state  of 
semi-civilization  and  comparative  ignorance,  and  see  by  what  means  those 
people  were  able  to  make  the  advances  that  history  has  recorded.  But 
there  were  another  people  beside  those  best  known  to  moderns,  who  per- 
haps are  more  w^orthy  of  consideration  in  this  connection  than  those 
already  mentioned.  I  refer  to  the  Dorians,  whose  god,  A^xjUo,  may  serve 
as  a  symbol  of  the  nation,  as  in  fact  by  many  he  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  their  leader  and  king  before  he  was  deified,  and  to  have  given 
his  character  and  his  genius  to  the  nation  by  whom  he  was  accepted  as 
their  model  or  perfection  of  manhood,  to  which  all  their  aspirations 
tended. 

These  Dorians  were  doubtless  of  European  origin.  In  proof  of  this 
idea.  Prof.  Henne  says  that  the  Hyperborean  procession  came  from  the 
north-west ;  and  Miiller  says  the  Dorians  were  first  known  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus  ;  and  the  oldest  known  temple  of  Apollo  was  in  the  vale 
of  Tempe. 

That  the  Dorians  were  a  highly  cultivated  people  must  be  admitted,  for 
the  temples  of  Apollo  were  everywhere  the  centers  of  artistic  cultivation. 
Apollo  is  always  the  god  of  music,  of  poetry,  of  all  elegant  exercise  of 
the  body  and  of  the  mind,  but  more  especially  of  all  elegant  exercise  of 
the  mind. 

Another  reason  for  supposing  the  Dorians  to  be  of  European  origin,  is 
the  fact  that  their  character  strongly  contrasted  with  the  character  of  the 
Asiatics. 

The  Asiatics  were  and  are  still  characterized  by  repose,  conservatism, 
and  inaction,  except  when  stimulated  by  the  strong -incentives  of  war  or 
of  love  ;  while  the  European  characteristics  are  restlessness,  activity,  and 
constant  progress,  and  especially  an  active,  unsettled,  searching  tendency 
of  the  mind  ;  and  the  Dorians,  or  their  model,  Apollo,  is  ever  represented 
with  these  characteristics  in  strong  relief 

Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  does  not  appear  clearly  to  comprehend  Apollo  or 
the  Dorians,  which  is  another  reason  for  supposing  them  to  be  strangers 
and  unlike  the  other  nations  of  Greece ;  yet  Homer's  method  of  intro- 
ducing Apollo,  to  account  for  the  successes  of  the  Trojans,  that  he  could 
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not  account  for  on  natural  principles,  or  rather  principles  of  which  he  had 
a  clear  comprehension,  is  a  decided  proof  of  the  power  and  superiority  of 
the  Dorians,  as  compared  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

Lycurgus,  in  making  the  laws,  did  not  create  the  cultivation  of  this  peo- 
ple ;  he  found  them  advanced  in  knowledge  and  physical  perfection,  and 
endeavored  to  fix  the  nation  up  to  this  point  of  advancement  rather  than 
to  attempt  any  farther  progress. 

Another  proof,  if  more  were  needed,  of  the  progress  the  Dorians  had 
made,  and  of  their  deep  insight  into  true  humanity,  is  that  Apollo  and 
Diana  are  twins  by  birth,  having  equal  dignity,  possessing  a  sameness  of 
nature,  and  the  female  element  placed  in  a  position  in  no  way  inferior  or 
subordinate  to  the  male. 

Miiller  says  "  that  the  Dorians  did  not  consider  the  State  merely  or 
mainly  an  institution  for  protecting  the  persons  and  property  of  the  individ- 
uals contained  in  it.  In  the  genuine  Doric  form  of  government  there  were 
certain  predominant  ideas  which  were  peculiar  to  the  race,  and  were  also 
expressed  in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  viz.  those  of  harmony  and  order,  of 
self-control  and  moderation,  and  of  manly  virtue.  Accordingly,  the  con- 
stitution was  formed  for  the  education  as  well  of  the  old  as  of  the  young; 
and  in  a  Doric  state,  education  Avas,  on  the  whole,  a  subject  of  greater 
importance  than  government." 

To  the  end  that  the  child  might  become  a  perfect  man,  as  far  as  the  then 
condition  of  the  race  would  allow,  the  State  took  upon  itself  to  educate, 
train  and  develop  all  the  powers  of  the  child.  It  did  not  merely  order 
that  the  child  should  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  mental  culture,  as  is 
done  by  the  more  enlightened  modern  governments,  but  it  supplied  the 
means,  and  the  government  itself  so  directed  the  course  of  education  as 
to  insure  a  full  development  of  all  the  powers  and  capacities  both  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  body. 

For  a  certain  number  of  years  the  child  remained  with  the  parents 
(seven  in  Sparta,  seventeen  in  Greta),  when  the  puhlic  education  com- 
menced, and  the  child  was  placed  in  classes,  to  be  taught  music,  which 
term  included  not  only  the  harmony  of  sounds,  but  all  the  harmonies  of 
humanity — the  song,- the  choral  dance,  and  all  the  other  exercises  of  the 
body  that  might  be  required  to  produce  a  complete  physical  development; 
and  also  intellectual  exercises  of  the  lighter  nature,  as  the  composition  of 
poetry,  displays  of  wit,  and  the  culture  of  the  powers  of  conversation. 

All  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Dorians  were  always  accompanied 
with  music  or  intellectual  exercises ;  but  everything  that  could  excite 
brutal  or  improper  feelings  was  strictly  prohibited. 

As  the  term  music,  in  its  Doric  sense,  is  frequently  misunderstood,  it 
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may  be  as  well  to  give  their  signification  of  it  more  fully.  The  munic  of 
the  Dorians  not  only  included  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  but  also  the 
purification,  culture,  and  refinement  of  the  social  feelings  and  sentiment. 
As  this  culture  ^Yas  enjoyed  alike  by  both  sexes,  the  family  and  social 
spirit  with  the  Spartans  was  free,  pure  and  genial.  The  wife  of  the  Dorian 
he  called  his  mistress,  and  so  indeed  she  was,  in  the  purest  and  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  for  she  exercised  great  influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  families  as  mother  and  wife. 

In  order  to  compare  the  customs  and  games  of  the  ancient  heathens 
with  the  annual  fetes  of  the  modern  Christians  of  this  countrj',  it  will  be 
necessary  to  first  give  a  slight  description  of  Olympia  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  perhaps  the  following  from  Woi'dswortKs  Greece  will  be 
as  graphic  and  lucid  as  can  be  given  : 

"  On  descending  the  slope  which  falls  to  the  southw^est  of  Mount  Ery- 
manthus,  we  come  in  sight  of  a  valley  about  three  miles  in  length,  and 
one  in  breadth,  lying  from  east  to  west,  below  the  hill  on  which  w^e  stand, 
and,  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  broad  river,  running  over  a  gravelly  bed, 
and  studded  with  small  islands.  Its  banks  are  shaded  w^ith  plane  trees ; 
and  rich  fields  of  arable  land  and  pasture  are  watered  by  its  streams. 
The  valley  is  Olymjna^  the  hill  is  Mount  Cronius,  the  river  Alpheus.  The 
eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  plain  are  formed  by  two  other 
streams,  both  flowing  into  the  Alpheus. 

"  Beginning  at  Mount  Cronius,  and  following  the  western  of  these  two 
brooks,  formerly  called  the  Cladeus,  among  the  clusters  of  pines  and 
olives,  to  the  point  where  it  falls  into  the  Alpheus,  for  about  a  mile,  till 
we  arrive  at  a  ridge  which  falls  dow^nward  to  the  east  and  pursuing  this 
ridge,  which  runs  to  the  north,  till  we  come  to  Mount  Cronius,  from 
which  it  descends,  we  have  made  the  circuit  or  traced  the  limits  of  the 
peribolus  of  the  ancient  iVltis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter,  which  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  most  glorious  and  holy  objects  of  Olympia. 

"  On  the  south  and  east  it  was  bounded  by  a  wall ;  on  the  north  by  the 
li.ountain  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Cladeus. 

"Looking  downward,  towards  the  river  from  the  southern  slopes  of 
Mount  Cronius,  w^e  have  immediately  on  oar  right  the  positions  of  the 
ancient  Gymnasium  and  Prytaneuiii.  Beneath  us,  stood  the  row  of  the 
ten  treasuries  from  west  to  east,  which  were  raised  by  different  Greek 
elates,  and  contained  statues  and  other  offerings  of  great  value  and  exqui- 
site 'w^orkmanship.  Below  them,  on  a  basement  of  seyen  steps,  were  six 
statues  of  Jupiter,  called  Zanes,  made  from  the  fines  levied  upon  the 
athletes  who  had  transgressed  the  laws  by  which  the  Olympian  contests 
were  regulated.     Further  to  the  left,  in  a  wood  of  wild  olives,  in  a  de- 
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clivity  of  Mount  Croiiius,  and  running  from  north  to  south,  was  the 
stadium.  It  was  approached  by  the  Hellanodic£e  or  judges  of  the  course, 
by  a  secret  entrance,  as  it  was  called.  The  starting  place,  or  aphesis,  was 
at  the  northern  extremity,  near  which  was  the  tomb  of  Endymion. 

"  Beyond  the  stadium  and  eastern  limit  of  the  Altis,  still  further  to  the 
left,  was  the  Hippodrome,  w^hich  stretched  from  west  to  cast ;  its  western 
facade  was  formed  by  a  portico,  built  by  the  architect  of  Agnaptus. 
Passing  through  it,  the  spectator  arrived  at  a  triangular  area,  of  which 
the  vale  coincided  with  the  back  of  the  portico ;  in  each  of  the  two  sides, 
which  were  more  than  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  was  a  series  of  stalls 
or  barriers,  in  which  the  chariots  and  horses  stood,  parallel  to  each  other, 
all  looking  straight  towards  the  course.  A  rope  was  stretched  in  front  of 
these  barriers.  At  the  apex  of  the  triangle  or  point  nearest  the  course, 
stood  a  bronze  dolphin  raised  upon  a  stile.  In  the  middle  of  the  triangle 
was  an  altar  of  unbaked  brick,  which  was  whitened  at  every  successive 
Olympiad ;  raised  above  it  was  a  bronze  eagle,  stretching  its  wings  at 
fall  length.  When  the  proper  time  had  arrived,  the  officer  of  the  course 
touched  the  spring  concealed  within  the  altar,  and  the  eagle  began  to  soar 
aloft,  an  inipulse  being  thus  given  to  it,  so  that  it  became  visible  to  all 
the  spectators.  At  the  same  time,  the  dolphin  fell  to  the  ground.  Then 
the  rope  was  withdrawn,  first  from  the  barriers  on  each  side  nearest  to  the 
base  of  the  triangle,  so  as  to  allow  the  horses  in  them  to  start ;  when 
they  had  arrived  in  a  line  with  those  in  the  second  barriers,  these  latter 
were  let  out,  and  then  the  next  in  order,  till  gradually  they  were  all  libe^ 
rated,  so  that  at  the  moment  when  the  last  pair  were  released,  they  were 
all  side  by  side  in  a  line  drawn  through  the  apex,  parallel  to  the  base. 

"  An  isolated  longitudinal  ridge,  or  spine,  commencing  at  some  distance 
from  the  apex,  divided  the  Hippodrome  into  two  parts ;  around  this  the 
course  lay,  beginning  on  the  right  or  southern  side  of  it. 

"  Nearly  in  the  center  of  the  Altis,  or  consecrated  ground,  stood  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove.  It  was  erected  from  the  spoils  taken  by 
the  Eleans,  in  their  contests  with  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa.  It  was  a  Doric 
edifice,  hypalthral  and  peripteral,  ninety-five  feet  in  breadth,  two  hundred 
and  thirty  in  length,  and  sixty-eight  to  the  summit  of  the  pediment  in 
height.  The  interior  was  divided  into  three  compartments,  by  two  rows 
of  columns,  each  in  double  tiers.  The  stone  of  which  it  was  constructed 
was  the  porous  of  the  country ;  its  architect,  Libon  of  Ells. 

"  A  golden  vase  adorned  both  ends  of  the  roof.  In  the  center  of  both 
the  pediments  was  a  golden  statue  of  Victory,  and  under  the  Victory  a 
shield  of  gold,  having  a  figure  of  Medusa  upon  it.  In  later  times,  one 
and  twenty  gilded  bucklers  hung  upon  the  architrave  over  the  columns, 
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the  ofTering  of  Miimmius  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  In  both  the 
pediments  were  groups  of  sculpture  ;  the  eastern  exhibited  the  contests 
between  Pelops  and  CEnomaus  ;  this  was  the  work  of  Poelonius,  a  native 
of  Men  da  in  Thrace  ;  that  on  the  western  front  represented  the  contest  of 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  and  was  the  work  of  Alcamenes,  a  contem- 
porary of  Phidias.  In  the  Metopes  were  scenes  from  the  history  of 
Hercules. 

"  But  the  most  glorious  ornament  of  this  magnificent  fabric,  and  one 
which,  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  critic,  added  dignity  to  religion,  was 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  within  the  temple  ;  it  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and 
formed  of  ivory  and  gold.  This  combination,  as  a  great  English  sculptor 
expresses  it,  '  equally  splendid  and  harmonious,  in  such  a  colossal  form, 
produced  a  dazzling  glory,  like  electric  fluid,  running  over  the  surflice  of 
the  figure,  and  thus  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  immortal  vision  in  the 
eyes  of  the  votary.'  No  w^onder,  therefore,  if  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  Jupiter  himself  had  lighted  up  the  statue,  and  had  kindled  in  its 
aspect  a  blaze  of  divinity  by  a  flash  of  lightning  from  heaven. 

"  The  ivory,  with  which  a  greater  part  of  the  figure  was  overlaid,  had 
a  flesh  tint,  which  communicated  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  real  living  and 
intelligent  object,  while  the  gold,  the  precious  stones,  and  the  painting 
with  which  it  and  its  accessories  were  decorated,  and  the  stupendous  size 
of  the  whole  work,  sixty  feet  in  height,  produced  a  brilliant  and  astound- 
ing effect,  which  awed  the  beholder  into  the  belief  that  he  was  looking 
upon  the  face  and  the  form  of  Jupiter  himself.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten, 
that  the  whole  work  was  informed  by  a  spirit  within,  breathed  into  it 
from  the  mouth  of  Homer  :  for  it  was  his  description  of  the  king  of  gods 
and  men  which  filled  the  mind  of  Phidias,  as  he  himself  confessed,  when 
he  executed  this  statue. 

"This  god  sat  upon  his  throne  wearing  a  crown  like  an  olive  wreath 
upon  his  head.  In  his  right  hand  he  supported  a  statue  of  Victory,  Avhich 
he  seemed  to  off*er  to  the  combatants  who  came  hither  to  adore  him  ;  it 
was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  bore  a  chaplet.  In  his  left  hand  was  a 
staff"  or  sceptre,  inlaid  with  metals  of  every  description,  and  having  an 
eagle  perched  upon  its  summit.  The  sandals  of  the  deity  were  of  gold, 
as  was  also  his  robe,  which  was  embroidered  with  figures  and  lilies.  The 
throne  on  which  he  sat  was  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  with 
ebony  and  ivory,  with  painted  figures,  and  with  others  in  relief.  Em- 
boss6d  on  each  of  the  four  feet  of  the  throne  were  four  dancing  Victories, 
and  beside  them  two  statues  of  Victory  standing  near  each  foot.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  on   the  two  front  feet  were  represented  the  children  of  the 
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Thebans   seized  by  the  Sphinges  ;  and  below  the  Sphinges,   Apollo  and 
Diana  were  transfixing  with  their  arrows  the  sons  of  Niobe. 

"  Between  the  feet  were  single  horizontal  bars  ;  on  that  towards  the 
entrance  were  seven  figures  in. relief;  and  on  the  others,  the  contests  of 
Hercules  and  his  comrades  with  the  Amazons.  Each  of  the  bars  was 
bisected  by  an  upright  column,  which,  together  with  the  feet,  served  to 
support  the  statue.  Other  decorations  of  a  minute  character  were  scat- 
tered near  it  m  rich  profusion. 

"  Such  was  the  appearance  which  the  Olympian  Jove  presented  to  the 
view  when  the  purple  embroidered  vail  which  hung  before  him  descended 
to  the  ground,  and  exhibited  the  father  of  gods  and  men  in  all  the  glories 
of  which  the  greatest  spirits  of  antiquity  could  conceive  and  execute  the 
idea."  H 

The  Olympic  festival  occurred  once  in  four  years.  Olympia  was  the 
Palaestra  of  all  Greece  : — "  the  concourse  of  rival  tribes  from,  every 
quarter  of  the  Greek  continent  and  peninsula,  to  behold  the  contests  and 
to  applaud  the  conqueror  ;  the  lyric  songs  of  poets  ;  the  garlands  showered 
upon  his  head  by  the  hands  of  friends,  of  strangers,  and  of  Greece  her- 
self; the  statue  erected  to  him  in  the  precincts  of  the  grove,  by  the  side 
of  princes,  of  heroes,  and  of  gods  ;  the  very  sameness  of  the  celebration, 
and  the  glories  of  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  took  place,  when  all 
the  charms  of  summer  were  poured  upon  the  earth  by  day,  and  the  full 
orb  of  the  moon  streamed  upon  the  olive  groves  and  the  broad  flood  of 
the  Alpheus  by  night ;  these  were  influences,  which,  while  they  seemed  to 
raise  the  individual  to  an  elevation  more  than  human,  produced  afar  more 
noble  and  useful  result  than  this, — that  of  maintaining  in  the  nation  a 
general  respect  for  a  manly  and  intrepid  character,  and  of  supporting  that 
moral  dignity  and  independence  which  so  long  resisted  the  aggressions  of 
force  from  without,  and  were  proof  against  the  contagion  of  weak  and 
licentious  principles  within." 

The  origin  of  the  Olympic  games  is  concealed  amid  the  obscurity  of 
the  mystic  period  of  Grecian  history  ;  yet  we  have  proof  that  they  con- 
tinued to  be  observed  without  interruption  for  a  thousand  years  ;  the  first 
Olympiad  coinciding  with  the  year  before  Christ,  776,  and  the  last  occur- 
ring A.  D.  394,  or  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  participate  in  the  games  but  men  of  pure  Hel- 
lenic origin,  and  of  unstained  moral  character,  but  all  who  could  prove 
that  they  were  free  men,  of  the  genuine  Hellenic  blood,  and  that  their 
characters  were  free  from  infamy  and  immorality,  could  claim  admittance. 

The  festival  was  divided  into  two  parts — the  games  or  contests,  and 
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the  religious  rites  connected  with  the  sacrifices,  the  processions,  and  the 
public  banquets  in  honor  of  the  conquerors.  The  worship  of  Apollo  was 
associated  with  that  of  Jupiter,  and  also,  according  to  early  tradition, 
Hercules  was  connected  with  the  festival,  which  is  another  proof  that 
these  games  originated  with  the  Dorians,  as  Apollo  and  Hercules  were  the 
two  principal  deities  of  this  people. 

Besides  serving  as  a  bond  of  union  for  the  Grecian  States,  this  institu- 
tion gave  great  importance  to  man  as  an  animal — to  ph^-sical  training 
and  development,  and  also  to  the  improvement  and  growth  of  the  mind ; 
for  the  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  the  great  multi- 
tudes of  the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  those  of  other  nations, 
afforded  the  fittest  audience  in  the  world  for  literary  productions,  and  for 
l|he  display  of  productions  either  in  the  fine  or  the  useful  arts. 

That  it  tended  to  the  perfection  of  man,  would  be  susceptible  of  proof, 
if  we  had  no  other  evidence  than  is  presented  in  the  specimens  of  ancient 
statuary  that  have  been  preserved  even  to  the  present  time. 

Of  the  true  man^  according  to  the  ideal  of  these  ancient  Doric  people, 
pei'haps  we  now  possess  no  other  idea  so  perfect  as  that  contained  in  the 
marble  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

Not  long  since  this  statue  was  visited  by  Grace  Greenwood,  who  gives 
the  following  graphic  description  of  it,  and  of  her  impressions  while 
vie  win  cr  it : 

o 

"In  all  his  triumphant  beauty,  excellent  vitality,  and  rejoicing  strength, 
the  Apollo  stands  forth  as  a  pure  type  of  immortality — every  inch  a  god. 
There  is  an  Olympian  spring  in  the  foot,  which  seems  to  spurn  the  earth — ■ 
a  secure  disdain  of  death  in  the  very  curve  of  his  nostrils — a  sun-born 
light  on  his  brow — while  the  absolute  perfection  of  grace,  the  supernal 
majesty  of  the  figure,  now,  as  in  the  old  time,  seem  to  lift  it  above 
the  human  and  the  perishing,  into  the  region  of  the  divine  and  the 
eternal." 

Such  were  the  means  adopted  by  the  Dorians  for  improving  and  per- 
fecting v/hat  they  considered  tlie  most  valuable  production  of  their  coun- 
try,  and  perpetuating  their  nation;  and  such  were  the  results  produced 
for  that  long  period  of  time,  which,  doubtless,  would  have  been  of  still 
further  continuance,  had  not  a  )icw  and  altogether  different  religion,  and 
consequently  different  views  of  man,  of  government,  and  of  education, 
been  presented  to  the  world,  and  produced  a  change  that  even  the 
antiquity  and  splendor  of  those  heathen  customs  could  not  withstand. 

"With  this  people,  man  was  their  god.  They  perceived  in  man  the 
highest  and  the  noblest  attributes  of  which  they  had  any  conception  ;  and, 
therefore,  the   ol)jects   of  their   worship,  although   possessing   the   higher 
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attributes  of  humanity  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  they  have  ever  been 
found  ui  any  one  individual,  yet  they  were  still  human,  and  with  the  pas- 
sions and  vices,  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  humanity. 

Let  us  now  look  to  our  own  times,  and  see  what  it  is  that  we  worship 
-^what  our  god  is — what  is  our  highest,  our  noblest,  our  most  to  be 
desired. 

We,  as  a  nation,  are  placed  in  a  position,  geographical,  political,  phy- 
sical, and  intellectual,  such  as  never  before  was  inherited  by  man.  Why 
is  it  that  we  are  so  slow  to  enter  on  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  inherit- 
ance, that  we  have  never  even  conceived  a  system  of  education  in  any  degree 
correspondent  to  our  large  privileges  ?  Let  the  shrines  of  Mammon, 
erected  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  every  navigable  stream, 
and  at  the  terminus  of  every  railroad — let  the  floating  palaces  on  the 
ocean,  and  the  pauper  residences  on  the  land,  be  our  answer.  "Outof^ 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,"  and  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  expanded 
far  enough  to  take  in  the  gold  regions  of  California,  the  broad  and  fertile 
plains  of  Texas  and  Mexico — to  desire,  with  a  thirst  that  will  not  be 
allayed,  the  beautiful  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hayti ;  but  humanity,  except 
as  a  mere  producing  animal,  finds  no  place  there — while  of  Deity,  of  a 
God  of  justice,  and  of  love  and  mercy,  they  have  not  even  dreamed. 

Individuals  there  are — many,  very  many,  it  is  to  be  hoped — who  have 
never  given  their  hearts  and  their  souls  into  the  keeping  of  the  Almighty 
Dollar  ;  but  the  great  majority  have  no  aspirations  higher  than  that,  and 
on  that  are  based  all  the  acts  of  the  nation.  Even  in  re^rard  to  intel- 
lectual  education,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  its  general  diffusion  are 
almost  ahvays  based  still  upon  the  dollar. 

Tlie  Government  was  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  progression,  of  advance- 
ment, and  of  continued  improvement;  but  thus  far  it  has  entii'ely 
neglected  to  furnish  means  for  the  improvement  of  our  physical  systems. 

Cattle,  sheep,  swine,  the  plants,  and  even  mineral  productions,  are 
placed  under  the  fostering  care  of  either  National  or  State  Governments; 
but  maii^  except  intellectually,  has  never  yet  had  a  bounty  offered  for  the 
premium  specimen. 

It  is  not  demanded  that  the  Government  should  take  upon  itself  the 
entire  management  of  its  children,  as  was  done  by  the  Spartans  of  old 
neither  should  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  possess  but  an  imper- 
fect physical  or  mental  development  be  destroyed  or  neglected.  The 
humane  genius  of  the  age  has  already  demanded  of  Government  that  the 
blind,  the  mute,  the  deaf,  the  insane,  and  the  idiotic,  shall  have  the  care 
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and  fostering  protection  of  the  governing  power;  and  this  demand  has 
been  cheerfully  complied  with. 

For  no  other  purpose  is  money  so  lavishly  and  freely  expended  as  for 
training  the  minds  of  the  young  of  all  classes,  and  the  entire  physical 
as  well  as  the  mental  capacities  of  these  unfortunates  ;  but  as  yet  the 
public  have  not  felt  the  demands  of  an  equally  imperative  duty,  ^vhleh 
it  owes  to  those  who  are  not  thus  physically  unfortunate,  to  provide 
adequate  means  for  the  diffusion  of  all  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  phy- 
sical constitution  of  humanity — of  the  origin  and  laws  of  its  life — of  the 
means  (oy  preserving  the  health,  and  improving  the  powers  and  capacities 
of  the  physical  structure. 

Heretofore,  those  who  have  been  among  the  foremost  and  most  active 

^iii  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  educating  the  intellect  and  naorals  of  the 

community,  have  been   strangely  neglectful   of   all    connected  with  the 

body,  either  as  regards  its  more  perfect  development,  or  its  preservation 

from  disease  or  derangement. 

One  reason  why  the  physical  part  of  humanity  has  had  so  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  it  heretofore  by  all  classes  of  men,  except  those  who  have 
made  that  their  profession,  is  doubtless  the  fact  of  a  partial  and  imperfect 
understanding  of  the  teachings  of  our  great  master,  Christ.  By  many 
Christians  matters  pertaining  to  the  body  have  been  considered  unworthy 
attention,  and  disease  has  been  viewed  as  a  mysterious  visitation  of  God's 
vengeance  for  some  moral  law,  broken  either  by  the  sufferer  in  person,  or 
his  immediate  ancestry. 

To  "  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  has  been  understood  to  apply 
only  to  the  body,  and  not,  as  was  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  Divine 
utterer,  to  trust  in  God  with  confiding  faith ;  and,  therefore,  the  body  has 
been  allowed  to  suffer  from  the  deepest  ignorance  of  its  structure  and 
laws,  and  the  most  insane  disregard  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  it 
in  the  purity  and  usefulness  it  was  designed  to  possess. 

By  this  neglect' of  the  body,  the  mind  and  spirit  have  been  warped  and 
weakened  far  beyond  our  powers  of  estimation  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as 
the  physical  system  has  been  neglected,  so  the  conscience  and  the  morals 
of  the  people  have  sufferec^. 

A  correct  system  of  Christian  education  would  embrace  a  proper  exer- 
cise and  culture  of  the  body  and  the  intellect,  in  conjunction  with  the 
moral  and  social  sentiments ;  and  nothing  but  a  partial  comprehension  of 
the  Christian  religion  could  have  led  people  possessed  of  warm  hearts 
and  social  feelings  to  suppose  that  teaching  the  ear  to  love  music,  and 
the  body  to  move  in  harmony  with  its  measures,  so  as  to  express  all 
ideas — those  of  solemnity  and  reverence,  as  well  as  of  joy  and  mirthful- 
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ness — could  in  any  way  be  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  love  and  purity, 
as  taught  in  the  Bible. 

Not  only  should  every  organ  and  every  faculty  of  the  body  be  trained 
and  exercised,  so  as  to  be  developed  in  the  highest  degree,  but  each 
person  should  be  taught  the  structure  and  use  of  this  complicated  ma- 
chine, which  is  really  an  important  part  of  him — a  part  that  he  must 
carry  about  with  him  to  his  grave — a  part  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  higher  attributes  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  that  if  it  suffers  from 
neglect  or  disease,  they  inevitably  suffer  in  conjunction  with  it. 

Each  person  should  be  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  situation 
and  use  of  his  bod}^,  as  to  know  how  to  avoid  those  things  that  might 
prove  injurious  to  it,  and  to  do  much  towards  repairing  such  injuries  as 
accidents,  or  causes  beyond  his  control,  may  have  inflicted. 

But  how  Government  may  best  furnish  this  information  is,  perhaps,  as 
yet  not  well  decided  or  determined  upon,  and  the  discussion  of  that 
matter  must  be  reserved  for  future  consideration. 

C.  H.  C. 


Art.  CLVI. — Electricity  :  What  is  its  value  as  a  Medical  Agent  ?  Patent 
Hydro-Electric  Voltaic  Chains :  Testimonials  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  and  July  Greiner. 

"  Of  chauce  or  change,  oh  !  let  not  man  complain." 

Change  takes  place  in  that  planet,  the  sign  of  which  is  written  at  the 
commencement  of  every  prescription,  as  M^ell  as  in  the  nucleus  of  the 
lens  of  the  smallest  aquatic  animalcule  ;  and  it  happens  in  the  political 
principles  of  great  nations  as  it  occurs  in  those  of  the  smallest  cliques. 
Change,  therefore,  in  the  sentiments  of  the  great  literary  and  scientific 
association  called  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  might  have  been 
anticipated,  and  liberally  have  the  expectations  been  fulfilled. 

When  Morton,  acting  on  a  suggestion  which  but  for  him  would  proba- 
bly have  never  been  practically  applied,  himself  inhaled  the  vapor  of 
ether,  regardless  of  fatal  examples,  he  conferred  more  honor  on  his 
country  than  all  the  victors  of  her  modern  wars.  If  he  who  in  the  excite- 
ment of  battle,  and  spurred  on  by  emulation,  maintains  the  good  name 
and  the  liberties  of  his  country,  deserves  to  be  esteemed  and  rewarded, 
greater  should  be  the  esteem  and  more  substantial  the  reward  of  him  who 
quietly  in  his  closet  risks  danger  and  death,  to  diminish  the  sufferings  of 
the  whole  human  race. 
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We  remember  to  have  read  the  general  disapprobation  of  the  profes- 
sion at  the  attempt  to  secure  by  patent  a  trifling  bonus  to  the  author  of 
this  great  discovery,  but  a  more  liberal  spirit  now  prevails  with  regard 
to  patent  privileges,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Academic  testimonials,  in  a 
cireuJar  illustrated  by  cuts  of  nude  figures. 

As  brevity  is  of  great  importance  in  advertising,  we  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  Academy  more  economy  of  words;  for  besides  the  expense,  tau- 
tology may  have  a  bad  effect  on  a  doubting  inquirer.  Hydro-electric 
chains  alone,  or  Voltaic  chains  alone,  would  imply  all  that  is  necessary. 
As  in  this  and  most  other  forms  of  galvanism,  electricity  is  derived  from 
water,  and  Voltaic  electricity  proceeds  from  the  same  source,  a  double 
title  is  not  required.  The  term  Voltaic  is  also  objectionable,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason  :— By  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  electric  induction, 
Franklin,  showed  a  thousand-fold  greater  sagacity  than  by  his  brilliant 
experiment  of  drawing  lightning  from  the  clouds.  It  was  easy,  therefore, 
for  Volta  to  take  advantage  of  M'hat  was  known,  and  apply  the  law  of 
induction  to  Galvani's  accidental  discovery,  that  electricity  might  be  pro- 
duced bv  a  chanj^e  of  state  or  oxidation  of  the  surface  of  a  metal. 
Without  Franklin,  the  name  of  Galvani  would  not  have  ranked  higher 
than  that  of  Sulzer,  and  Volta  would  not  have  been  heard  of.  Without 
Franklin,  electro-chemistry  would  have  been  unknown,  electro-machinery 
would  have  been  unknown,  and  the  telegraph  unknown.  The  adjective 
Voltaic  may  therefore  by  some  be  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
just  rights  of  a  patriot  universally  beloved.  If  one  country  claims  rank 
in  the  scale  of  nations  from  her  Newton  and  her  Jenner,  another  may  be 
inclined  to  claim  equal  rank  from  her  Franklin  and  her  Morton.  In 
speaking  of  electricity,  the  terms  mechanical,  chemical,  or  magnetic^  seem 
most  appropriate,  as  indicating  the  sources  from  which  it  is  derived. 

We  shall  now  make  a  brief  review  of  medical  electricity,  and  compare 
the  ancient  with  some  of  the  modern  contrivances. 

The  external  application  of  electri.eity  produces  eruptions  on  the  skin, 
and  this  may  have  been  one  reason  why  a  people  subject  to  leprosy  should 
be  forbidden  by  Closes  to  wear  linen  and  woolen  garments,  lest  the  me- 
chanical electricity  thus  excited  should  induce  the  disease.  At  a  later 
period,  without  acquaintance  with  the  science,  advantage  was  taken  of 
chemical  electricity  in  forming  chains  by  pounding  fresh  rose  leaves  in  an 
iron  mortar,  and  then  making  the  mass  into  beads  which  were  strung, 
ancl  separated  at  intervals  by  beads  of  a  difl'erent  quality.  When  blessed 
by  the  Pope,  these  beads  were  most  highly  prized,  and  numerous  certifi- 
cates could  bo  had  of  their  efficiency.  There  are  some  who  still  think 
they  are  superior  to  the  modern  machiner}^,  and  the  opinion  may  be  sup- 
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ported  by  the  following  reasons. — Iron  has  a  tonic,  zinc  an  emetic  effect. 
The  rosaiy  yields  a  sweet  perfume — other  chains  are  sour.  The  rosary  is 
warm  and  dry — other  chains  are  cold  and  damp.  The  rosary  does  not 
irritate  the  skin — other  chains  produce  disagreeable  eruptions.  The 
rosary  is  blessed  by  a  priest — other  chains  have  not  that  advantage.  The 
rosary  is  not  intended  to  give  a  shock,  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  to 
dangle  a  chain  in  each  hand  to  make  the  ends  meet  and  separate  in  order 
to  complete  and  interrupt  the  circuit,  thereby  preventing  a  patient  whose 
corpulency  renders  stooping  inconvenient,  from  being  laughed  at,  and 
removing  the  possibility  of  missing  the  aim  from  want  of  correct  binocu- 
lar appreciation  of  distance,  should  he  squint  or  be  blind  of  an  eye.  The 
rosary  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  whereas  other  galvanic  curatives,  which 
have  once  flourished,  have  disappeared  forever. 

Another  ancient  contrivance,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  is  the 
electric  sleeve.  When  galvanized  by  a  living  arm,  it  has  produced 
charming  effects  ;  and  flattering  testimonials  from  the  Faculties  of  Medi- 
cine, Divinity,  and  Law,  as  well  as  from  warriors  and  statesmen,  may  yet 
be  procured  in  abundance. 

We  have  no  inclination  to  enumerate  all  the  modes  of  applying  elec- 
tricity that  have  been  adopted  from  the  period  of  the  advertisen^ents  of 
Pivati,  in  1747,  to  the  present  period,  but  we  shall  now  proceed  to  quote 
the  following  certified  cases,  which  are  given  to  support  the  opinion  of  the 
Academy. 

"  Sir, — T  write  you  these  few  lines  to  inform  you  that  since  I  have  used 
the  Hydro-Electric  Chains  (received  by  one  of  your  doctors).*  I  am  get- 
ting better  every  day.  The  nervous — hysteric — colics  are  entirely  gone  ;  my 
bowels  are  regular,  and  I  have  not  had  a  single  hysteric  fit  since  the  25th  of 
October.  My  physician,  who  laughed  at  me  when  I  put  your  Chains  on  at  first, 
will  be  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  protectors,  it  having  had  a  better  effect  in 
two  weeks  than  all  his  anti-spasmodics,  narcotics,  etc.,  in  half  a  year. 

"  1  am,  sir,  thankfully  yours,  JULY  GREINER.^' 


"  Junior  United  Service  Club.  Friday,  Jan.  9th,  1852. 
"  Sir. — T  have  been  plagued  with  Sciatica^  at  intervals,  for  the  last  two  years. 
Since  last  Spring  up  to  the  middle  of  November,  it  has  been  continuous,  and  at 
that  period  had  become  so  troublesome  and  painful,  that  I  resolved  to  try  one  of 
the  Hydro-Electric  Chains,  l^'ie  relief  was  immediate  and  complete^  so  much  so, 
that  on  the  very  next  day  I  ventured  to  remove  several  warm  wrappers  from  the 
limb.  For  two  days  a  flying  pain  (very  different  from  the  old  one)  annoyed  me. 
But  from  that  time  to  this,  I  have  been  perfectly  free  from  any  pain  whatever. 
I  wore  the  Chain  for  a  fortnight,  night  and  day,  and  have  now  left  it  off  some 
three  weeks  or  a  month.  (Signed)  R.  TWOPENNY, 

"  Late  Captain  52d  Light  Infantry." 

The  cases  related  are  clear  and  precise,  yet  it  does  not  follow^  that  the 

*  To  what  preferment  have  we  come  at  last  ?     Was  July  Greiner  waited  upon  by  an  Academi- 
cian ?     'Twould  be  but  a  flight  return  for  her  kindness  in  publishing  these  testimonials. 
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decided  superiority  of  the  chains  depends  alone  on  the  electricity  evolved. 
In  addition  to  its  utility  as  an  emetic,  already  adverted  to,  zinc  is  bene- 
ficial in  epilepsy  and  other  nervous  diseases.  As  the  external  application 
of  the  acetate  is  useful  in  inflammations,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
extraordinary  results  attributed  to  the  chains,  may  proceed  from  the 
action  on  the  zinc  of  the  highly  aromatized  acetic  acid  recommended  in 
the  pamphlet,  but  unfortunately  overlooked  in  the  certificates.  We  are 
inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  because,  in  common  with  many  others,  we 
doubt  the  existence  of  electricity  otherwise  than  as  an  effect  of  the  law 
of  gravitation,  and  we  also  doubt  its  sanatory  properties. 

We  believe  that  the  so-called  patent  hydro-electric  Voltaic  chains,  so 
strongly  recommended  by  the  philanthropic  Miss  Greiner  and  Captain 
Twopenny,  of  the  Fifty- second  Light  Infantry,  have  the  advantage  that 
they  can  do  no  harm  except  to  the  pocket,  whereas  patent  nostrums, 
unscientifically  compounded  and  applied,  have  a  ruinous  effect  on  both 
the  pocket  and  the  constitution.  When  the  head  of  a  family,  depending 
for  support  upon  his  daily  labor,  becomes  helpless  by  disease,  no  sacrifice 
which  duty  or  affection  can  make,  is  considered  too  severe  by  the  afflicted 
relatives.  Clothing  and  furniture  are  gradually  disposed  of,  and  the 
means  that  should  supply  food  and  fire,  are  often  worse  than  wasted  in  the 
purchase  of  poisons. 

At  a  late  visit  to  the  Alms-house,  we  noticed  among  those  in  pauper 
attire  one  who  had  been  a  respectable  mechanic,  but  was  now  unable  to 
work.  Although  assured  that  in  his  disease  human  skill  was  unavailing, 
his  wife,  believing  only  what  she  desired,  labored  beyond  her  powers  of 
endurance  to  gain  means  for  procuring  any  remedy  that  held  out  the 
faintest  hope  for  his  recovery.  In  exchange  for  worthless  drugs,  the  coin 
which  was  earned  by  a  woman's  toil,  and  hallowed  by  a  woman's  love, 
was  grasped  by  ruthless  hands.  Greater  and  greater  exertions  became 
necessary,  tUl  pleurisy,  occasioned  by  exposure,  terminated  her  existence. 
With  no  means  of  support,  and -bereft  of  all  he  loved,  he  had  acquired  a 
pauper's  listless  look,  and  seemed  to  promise  soon  to  fill  a  pauper's 
grave,  or  common  pit  for  the  reception  of  numbers  uncofflned  and 
unlaniented. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  late  Dr.  Doane  was  black-balled  by  this 
same  Academy,  and  subjected  to  every  species  of  annoyance,  without 
o^ie  chivalrous  hand  daring  to  offer  professional  support,  or  one  voice  to 
utter  an  anathema  against  injustice,  because  he  had  published  an  account 
of  an  operation  performed  during  Mesmeric  sleep.  The  ban  of  the 
Academicians  did  not  prevent  the  Governor  and  Senate  from  electing 
him  to  the  richest  medical  office  in  the  State ;  and  well  did  he  fulfill  the 
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trust.  Impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  that  humanity  by  which  he  was 
so  distinguished,  he  entered  the  hold  of  a  vessel  freighted  with  disease. 
Deserted  by  all  but  one  of  his  panic-stricken  crew,  he  toiled  from  noon 
till  midnight,  bearing  the  afflicted  ashore  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  fell 
no  inglorious  victim  in  the  first  rank  of  the  first  of  professions. 

It  appears  from  the  present  liberality  of  the  Academy,  that  the  knightb 
bearing  the  lance  of  St.  John  are  tired  of  the  tactics  of  the  knights  of  the 
awl  of  St.  Crispin.  They  go  even  farther  than  the  infinitesimal  philoso- 
phers, and  recommend  that  which  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  any- 
thing, and  which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  regarded  as  a  mere  property  of 
matter. 


Importance  of  Analyzing  the    Urine. 

We  have  lately  been  much  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  accuracy 
with  which  obscure  internal  diseases  can  be  foretold  by  critical  analysis 
of  the  urine.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  great  medium  through  which  the 
waste  of  all  the  tissues  is  carried  out  of  the  system,  its  importance  has 
been  urged  by  many  acute  writers,  as  a  means  of  determining  what 
tissues  were  suffering  from  disease,  and  what  curative  measures  should 
be  adopted.  In  several  late  cases,  in  one  of  which  we  were  personally 
interested,  the  results  of  analysis  by  Dr.  Dewees,  of  this  city,  to  whom 
the  urine  was  submitted  for  examination,  were  surprisingly  accurate,  as 
verified  by  p)ost  mortem  examinations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  really  con- 
scientious members  of  our  profession  will  avail  themselves  of  acquire- 
ments they  may  not  have  had  leisure  to  make.  Dr.  Dewees'  attention  to 
chemical  and  microscopic  investigations  has  long  been  familiar  to  most  of 
the  profession  in  this  citv. 


Want  of  room  obliges  us  to  omit  an  extremely  interesting  case  of 
varicocele,  in  which  the  operation  proved  fatal  from  too  early  exertion. 
Some  cautions  connected  with  this  case  will  render  it  of  great  interest  to 
the  profession. 

We  had  also  prepared  a  notice  of  the  great  practical  improvement  in 
dentistry,  now  offered  to  the  public  by  George  Clay,  of  56  Clinton-place. 
This  is  of  an  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  nature,  and  we  advise 
every  one  requiring  sets  of  teeth  to  call  on  Mr.  Clay,  and  inform,  them- 
selves of  its  character. 

Both  shall  appear  in  our  next. 
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THE   BROKERS   SOLILOQUY. 


Thk  Broker  sat  in  his  easy  chair, 

Smoking  his  scgar-o  ; 
Musing,  said  he,  "  I  wonder  where 

Stocks  to-morrow  will  go. 

*'  Tn  what  I  liave  purchased  to-day,  I  ween, 
There  is  margin  enough  for  a  rise ; 

And  if  J  can  meet  with  a  chap  tiiat's  green, 
I'm  sure  to  be  in  for  u  prize. 

"  The  Bears  have  had  us  for  three  months  past,* 
And  they've  held  us  tight  and  strong  ; 

But  I  think  the  time  is  come  at  last, 
Whicli  we,  Balls,  have  looked  for  long. 

"Like  Bulls  as  we  are,  we've  bellowed   and 
roar'd, 
But  the  Bears  did  riot  heed  our  complaints, 
For  they  made  'lame  ducks'  of  one  half  of  the 
board  ;f 
Bear  brokers  are  not  the  best  saints. 

"The  Bears  have  cornered  and  driven  us  mad, 
As  e'er  Bulls  for  baiting  were  driven  ; 

A  glorious  time  of  it  they've  had. 
But  to-morrow  will  make  us  even. 

"  If  stocks  do  fall,  then  I  for  one, 

This  consolation  can  choose,         , 
I  had  not  a  penny  when  I  begun, 

And  therefore  1  nothing  can  lose. 

"But  should  they  go  up,  as  I  think  they  must, 

As  sure  as  1  am  olive, 
I,  wlio  for  a  dinner  Crinnot  get  trust, 

Will  live  in  Avenue  Five. 

"  For  should  T  but  mnke  a  hit  this  ouce, 

I'll  be  a  respectable  man, 
And  wash  from  m)-  face  Nature's  marks  of  a 
dunce, 

"VVhicii  nothing  but  money  can. 

"Theie''-  Long  Island,  and  Vicksburg,  and  Ston- 
ington.  too — 

1  know  they're  not  worth  a  d —  ; 
But  I  with  that  have  nothing  to  do, 

And  honesty's  all  a  flam, 

"Just  fit  for  ])lodding,  hard-working  old  fools. 
Who  toil  like  slives  un('er  the  lash, 

Wliich  we  managing  gentlemen  use  but  as  tools, 
To  fill  our  pockets  with  cash. 

"But  for  fear  that  the  devil  or  f.itherly  priest 
Should  leave  me  at  list  in  tlic  lurch, 

I  11  give  five  thousand  dollars  at  least 
To  an  elegant  up-town  church, 

"  In  which  T  will  often  re{)air  to  pray. 

To  St.  Peter,  or  St.  Paul  -, 
And  im})Iorc  them  to  rightly  tell  me  the  day, 

V/hen  stocks  are  to  risc  or  fall. 

"  Or  to  toll  me  wlierc.  by  a  wild  cat  bank, 

■f  may  make  a  million  or  loss  : 
My  brother  brokers  iiave  played  tliis  prank 

Full  often  with  good  i^uccess. 


"  Tlien  why  not  I  ;  for  though  I  do  pray, 

My  conscience  is  of  ihat  make. 
Whilst  a  part  of  it  flies  to  heaven  away. 

To  make  money  the  rest  I  take. 

"For  I  lind  that  a  conscience  elastic  and  tough, 
Is  just  so  much  stock  in  our  trade  ; 

And  wlien  of  this  kind  a  man  has  enough. 
His  fortune's  as  good  as  half  made. 

"But  brokers  are  not  the  only  ones  who — 

At  least  by  some  it  is  said. 
That  Ahiermen  stretcii  tlieir  consciences  too, 

From  the  Battery  up  to  Bull's  Head. 

"And  they  who  a  City  Railroad  would  make, 
Know  well  the  thing  they  must  do— 

The}"  down  to  the  Tea-ioom  mu.st  lots  of  cash 
take. 
Which  puts  their  petitions  snug  through. 

"  And  that  those  who  got  tiieir  grants  through 
last  year. 

Had  to  fee  with  their  mone)'  full  big 
Certain  Aldermen,  now  can  be  seen  just  as  clear 

As  the  cuil  in  the  tail  of  a  pig." 

Whilst  the  broker  thus  mused  on  things  past 
and  to  come. 

In  gyiatiorl^graceful  and  strange 
The  smoke  of  his  segar  encircled  the  dome 

On  the  top  of  the  .werchanls'  Exchange. 

Here  he  poured  :  and  anon  the  ominous  cry 

Of  a  news-boy  out  in  the  street 
He  heard,  and  out  he  quickly  did  fly, 

And  bought  the  extra  sheet  ; 

.■Vnd  turning  the  pa]>er  against  the  light, 

He  saw  in  tlie  foreign  news 
Thnt  tlie  money  market  in  Europe  was  tight, 

Which  gave  liim  a  lit  of  the  blues. 

"  For."  he  said.  "  if  money  is  tight  I'll  be  short, 
And  with  what  I  have  bouglit  I'll  be  stuck; 

And  tiieii.  O  Lord  I  I'll  liave  to  report 
JMyjelf  to  the  board  a  '  lame  duck  ;" 

"And  my  visions  of  wealth  to  the  winds  will 
be  given. 

And  the  once  bright  hopes  be  past 
Of  buying  with  money  my  passage  to  heaven, 

And  the  devil  will  catch  me  at  last. 

"And  when  in  his  kingdom  I'll  meet  Bull  and 
Benr, 

But  well  not  to  despair  resign, 
For  we'll  get  uj)  a  joint-stock  compnny  there, 

And  sell  sliaiei  in  a  brimstone  mine. 

"  .A  nd  some  wlio  now  live  in  Fifth  Avenue  range, 

Like  me,  will  find  to  tiioir  cost. 
That  their   New    i  ork  lots  they  will   have  to 
exchange 

For  some  down  in  Paradise  Lost, 

"  Where  a  general  meeting  of  clinractcrs  strange, 
Lame  Durk'~  witlvthe  Bnlh  and  the  Bcnrs, 

At  time-  will  take  phice  .in  tlic  De\  ils  Kxchangc, 
To  talk  over  their  'Wall-sticct  altairs.'' 


*  Bulls  and  Bears  are  the  cognomens  applied  by  the  Brokers  thcmsv.'lvcs  to  each  other, 
are  tlio-c  who  wi^^li  to  inrt.ite  stocks  ;   JJoais  wi-^h  to  dcprc*  tiiom. 
t  When  a  Broker  cannot  meet  his  obligations,  he  is  called  a  Lame  Duck. 


Bulls 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  SCIENCE  TO  THE  CLERGY. 

We  have  often  thought  that  a  little  smattering  of  the  accurate  sciences  \YOuld 
do  our  clerical  friends  no  harm.  They  would  have  their  labors  with  their  great 
opponent  considerably  abridged,  if  they  would  only  investigate  the  validity  of 
his  claims  a  little  more  scientifically. 

When  the  great  zoologist  Cuvier,  was  on  his  death-bed,  his  mind  was  occa- 
sionally annoyed  w'ith  a,pprehension  touching  the  fables  of  his  youth  ;  fur  he 
had  been  educated  in  the  old  fear  of  the  devil,  which  is  always  so  impressively 
urged  upon  the  youthful  mind  in  our  modern  system  of  education,  that  it  usually 
precedes  with  the  child  the  love  of  God.  1  he  terrors  of  our  youth  are  apt  to 
be  revived  in  age,  and  during  the  progress  of  his  disease  the  great  man  occa- 
sionally had  ugly  dreams  touching  his  own  classification  hereafter.  One  morn- 
ing he  told  a  friend  that  the  devil  had  appeared  to  him  the  night  before,  and 
assured  him  he  had  come  to  eat  him.  It  so  happened  that  the  first  part  of  the 
old  fellow's  person  that  was  visible  to  the  mind"s  eye  of  the  philosopher,  was  his 
hoofs.  Cuvier  took  courage  at  this,  and  on  the  announcement  of  his  carnivor- 
ous intentions,  boldly  demanded  the  old  boy  to  show  his  molars,  assuring  him 
"  that  he  would  not  believe  a  word  he  said  till  he  saw  his  teeth."'  Hoofs  and  flesh- 
eating  don"t  agree.  The  idea  of  the  devil  coming  to  browse  upon  old  Cuvier 
would  be  about  as  absurd  as  to  throw  hay  or  turnips  to  a  polar  bear. 

A  GREEDY  SOUL. 

An  avaricious  fellow,  a  mechanic,  who  employed  a  number  of  apprentice  boys 
instead  of  journeymen,  used  to  feed  them  with  such  awful  parsimony  that  they 
were  w^ell-nigh  famished.  One  day  they  were  called  to  dinner,  when  by  some 
extraordinary  mischance  the  butter  was  left  on  the  table.  One  of  them  seized 
a  knife,  and  transferred  a  huge  hunk  of  it  to  a  slice  of  the  very  coarse  ginger- 
bread which  was  allowed  them  once  a  week  as  a  luxury;  but  scarce  had  he 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  before  old  Shylock  came  in  to  inspect  them.  Jim  was 
caught  in  the  very  act,  and  received  a  severe  cuffing,  accompanied,  between  the 
blows,  with  the  exclamations,  ''  I'll  teach  you  to  eat  butter  on  your  ginger- 
bread." 

Poor  Jim.  though  awfully  cut  up,  was  a  bit  of  a  wag,  and  determined  to  have 
his  revenge  if  he  died  for  it.  Next  day,  therefore,  when  going  home  to  dinner, 
the  street  being  full  of  people,  he  opened  his  pipes  with  a  terrific  "  Boo-hoo ! 
boo-hoo  !  Oh,  my  poor  master — boo-hoo  !"'  A  large  crowd  gathered  soon  round 
him,  but  Jim  continued  his  boo-hooing,  regardless  of  their  inquiries,  till  the 
way  was  completely  blocked  up  with  their  numbers. 

Finally,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  thrifty  of  the  audience,  a  great  admirer 
of  Jim's  master,  inquired  whether  his  boss  had  given  him  a  whipping,  adding, 
•'  If  he  has,  I  dare  say  you  deserved  it."' 

"  No,"  replied  Jim,  "he  hasn't,  for  he's  dead  !     Boo-hoo!  boo-hoo!"' 

All  were  amazed,  for  he  had  been  seen  at  work  the  previous  day  in  perfect 
health. 
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"  How,  and  when  did  he  die  V'  inquired  all  in  a  breath. 

"  Boo-hoo !  boo-hoo !  He  went  to  bed  as  well  as  ever,  after  he  had  flogged 
Bill  Jenkins,  and  sent  him  to  bed  without  his  supper  for  not  doing  his  vork. 
Bill  begged  my  sixpence,  and  baited  a  steel  trap  with  it,  and  put  it  aside  of  his 
bed,  and  his  soul  come  out  and  was  kotched  !     Boo-hoo  !  boo-hoo  !" 

The  boss  gave  Jim  his  indentures,  and  shortly  after  found  a  better  place  for 
business. 

EPISCOPACY  AND  ROMANISM. 

When  a  late  Episcopal  Bishop  gave  up  his  clerical  playthings  to  his  newly- 
elected  Grandpapa,  in  token  of  submission,  his  Holiness  assured  him  it  was  his 
pleasure  they  should  be  hung  up  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter. 

We  feel  greatly  concerned  at  this,  from  the  prospective  increase  of  such 
trinkets  from  his  Episcopal  grandchildren.  We  fear  the  old  gentleman,  when 
he  comes  out  of  his  tomb,  will  be  put  to  it  to  find  the  keys  he  has  been  keeping 
so  long,  and  thus  leave  his  dutiful  grandchildren  outside.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  he  will  put  them  in  another  pocket. 


NEW  USE  FOR  AN  ATTORNEY. 

A  LIMB  of  the  law  tacked  up  his  shingle,  "  Attorney  and  Counsellor," 
among  our  German  friends  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  One  morning  he  was 
requested  by  a  brawny  German  carpenter,  who  was  shewn  into  his  office,  to 
turn  a  new  bottom  to  a  screw-augur  brace  and  bit,  which  he  held  in  his  hand  I 
We  thought  it  was  not  a  bad  mistake  after  all.  There  is  a  natural  association 
between  most  of  our  lawyers  and  a  screw-augur  brace  and  bit;  they  can 
generally  turn  pretty  much  anything  that  will  bring  money  into  their  pockets: 
even  truth  itself  is  not  proof  against  their  steel. 


WANTED. 

1.  A  Galvanic,  or  Magneto-Galvanic  Machine,  that  shall  be  warranted  to 
resuscitate  the  almost  defunct  University  College  in  Fourteenth-street. 

2.  Also,  one  of  Du  Bois-Reymond's  improved  Galvanometers,  for  detecting  the 
electric  currents  that  may  yet  exist  in  any  of  the  Caudate  Professors  of  said 
Institution.  Applicants  must  be  speedy,  as  the  last  vertebra  of  the  new  tail, 
the  skin  Professor,  has  already  sloughed,  and  the  rest  of  the  brethren  are 
afflicted  with  the  same  disease — dry  mortification. 

3.  Also,  a  revised  edition  of  Matteuccrs  "  Traites  des  Phenomenes  Elcctro- 
Physiologiques  des  Animauxy 

4.  Also,  one  of  Powell  and  Lealand's  improved  Microscopes,  furnished  with  a 
1-lCth  Object-glass  and  Achromatic  Condenser,  warranted  to  exhibit  the  differ- 
ence (if  any)  existing  between  the  blood  corpuscle  of  the  Phenomenon  and  that 
of  the  frog  tribe. 


THE    SCALPEL. 


Art.  CLVIL — The  Influence  of  surrounding  Circumstances  on  our  Ttrnper- 
am,ents  and  Actions :  ike  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Nerves, 

{Continued  from  the  May  Number.) 

Spirit  of  Love  and  Beauty  ;  of  Order,  Justice  and  Truth 
Great  Lawgiver  and  Soul  of  the  Universe — God  : 
Grant  mc,  1  beseech  thee,  a  knowledge  of  thy  will. 

The  thought  is  very  beautiful  and  we  cannot  but  think  most  suggestive 
of  a  future  state,  that  the  first  impulse  of  life  is  given  to  the  heart  from 
the  bosom  of  maternal  love.  We  have  traced  the  earliest  evidence  of 
motion  in  the  heart  of  the  chick,  the  mysterious  evolvement  of  the  life 
force,  and  its  after  regulators  the  nerves,  to  that  powerful  instinct  that 
leads  the  mother  to  her  nest,  whqre  she  sits,  regardless  of  weariness  and 
hunger,  till  the  great  governing  passion  of  nature  is  satisfied,  and  the  fire 
of  maternal  love  burns  brightly  in  her  breast.  In  like  manner  the  instincts 
of  oujr  own  species  from  the  dawn  of  life,  point  to  the  same  end.  Who 
can  watch  the  curious  wonder  with  which  the  young  child  clasps  in  its 
little  arms  the  still  younger  infant,  or  its  miniature  and  dumb  representa- 
tive, or  witness  the  revival  of  that  love  that  often  seems  more  holy  and 
intense  than  that  of  the  raiother  herself,  within  the  bosom  of  the  aged  grand- 
mother, as  the  period  approaches  when  she  is  to  resign  her  own  life  to  the 
great  nursing  mother  of  us  all  *?  Who  can  see  all  this,  and  then  shut  his 
eyes  and  ears  against  the  whisperings  of  his  own  heart — that  he  shall  live 
again  when-  his  body  shall  be  resolved  into  its  elements '?  We  cannot 
consent,  in  these  elementary  essays  for  the  nurture  of  physiologic  thought, 
to  present  the  various  parts  of  the  body  as  mere  subjects  of  wonder ;  so 
glorious  and  sublime  an  evidence  of  creative  power, 

"  A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan," 

is  a  subject  worthy  to  engage  the  profound  attention  of  every  man  who 
would  not  debase  the  temple  he  occupies  in  common  with  his  Creator. 
We  cannot  share  the  sneer  of  the  great  poet  who  asks, 

"Is  this  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  ?" 
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but  prefer  gathering  inspiration  from  those  great  masters  who  have  taught 
us  to  look  beyond  the  glorious  fabric  in  which  the  Great  Architect  has 
thought  fit  to  prove  our  immortality  and  accountability.  In  those  hea- 
venly moments,  when  the  soul  is  elevated  above  the  grossness  of  earth 
and  a  mere  animal  existence,  when  with  prophetic  longing  we  seek  to  give 

"Dream  and  shadow  power  to  live  ; 
And  inspired  with  rapture  high, 
It  would  seem  a  single  sigh 
Could  a  world  of  love  create, 
That  our  life  could  have  no  date." 

Our  span  of  life  extends  to  a  distance  no  less  than  a  re-union  with  the 
God  who  gave  it.  We  rejoice  in  the  conviction,  that  every  thinking  being 
when  dispassionately  examining  his  own  heart,  by  the  aid  of  a  judgment 
mibiassed  by  vanity  of  opinion,  will  accept  the  lovely  and  impressive  an- 
alogy that  obliges  him  to  go  beyond  the  instinctive  law,  (be  it  remember- 
ed, equally  applicable  to  that  impulse,  whatever  it  be,  that  forces  the  dead 
particles  of  a  salt  dissolved  in  water  to  form  its  appropriate  and  predes- 
tined crystalline  forni,)  and  to  acknowledge,  as  a  proof  of  his  immortality, 
the  beautiful  fact  that  the  great  attraction  to  the  arrangement  and  vitalising 
process  that  is  to  construct  his  body,  originates  in  the  holiest  and  tender- 
est  emotion  that  can  agitate  the  soul;  anifemotion  that  suffuses  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  mother  when  she  looks  for  the  first  time  upon  the  face,  and 
hears  the  first  cry  of  her  infant,  with  a  smile  as  free  from  the  grossness  of 
earth,  and  as  suggestive  of  her  immortal  destiii}^,  as  when  it  returns  to  his 
memory  from  her  bed  of  death,  cheering  the  doubting  spirit  of  the  father, 
and  causing  him  to  meet  the  reverses  of  life  with  that  fortitude  that  shows 
his  instinctive  idea  of  immortality. 

We  have  indulged  in  these  reflections,  as  a  legitimate  commencement  of 
a  series  of  observations  on  the  influence  of  surrounding  circumstances  on 
the  formation  of  our  temperament,  which  of  course  itself  depends  upon 
the  three  systems  of  nerves.  The  ceaseless  action  and  reaction  of  these 
telegraphs  from  the  world  to  the  brain,  opens  a  field  as  boundless  as  earth 
and  heaven.  Do  we  not  indeed  utter  the  sentiment  most  dear  to  every 
thinking  being,  but  especially  so  when  we  recall  the  memory  of  those  we 
have  loved  on  earth,  that  life,  when  true  to  the  great  Lawgiver,  is  a  circle 
beginninfT  and  ending  in  God  ? 

It  is,  however,  to  the  natural  operations  of  the  nerves  that  we  must 
chiefly  direct  the  reader's  attention  in  our  present  essay.  With  the  short 
sketch  of  the  three  varieties  of  them  given  in  our  last,  -we  shall  now  enter 
upon  their  structure  and  uses.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  in  a  field  of 
observation  as  ne\v  as  that  opened  by  the  use  of  the  n\icroscope  on  the 
animal  tissues,  that  there  should  be  much  discrepancy  in  the  observation 
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of  physiologists.  Miiller  observes  of  the  mhiute  structure  of  the  nerves, 
"  the  primitive  fibres  of  the  nerves  are  very  similar  in  form  and  size  in 
different  animals ;  they  are  in  all  cases  simple  threads,  and  are  never 
formed  of  globules."  But  immediately  afterwards  he  says  that  Fontana 
was  able  to  separate  "  their  sheaths  from  their  solid  contents  into  many 
fibres ;"  and  concludes  with  the  remark  that  "  two  other  recent  and  very 
distinguished  observers  found  that  in  the  fresh  state,  when  no  chemical 
fluid  had  been  used  in  their  examination,  the  fibres  were  found  to  contain 
a  perfectly  transparent  and  fluid  matter  which  the  addition  of  water  (a 
chemical  fluid  of  course)  caused  to  coagulate." 

Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  compilation,  which  comprises  the  most  modern 
observations,  speaks  of  the  nerves  as  "  tubes  of  great  minuteness,  com- 
posed of  an  interlacement  of  delicate  fibres."  When  these  tubes  are  ex- 
amined immediately  after  death,  their  contents  appear  pellucid  and  homo- 
geneous, and  of  a  fluid  consistence ;  so  that  each  tube  or  fibre  looks  like 
clear  glass,  with  simple  well-defined  dark  edges.  But  coagulation  soon 
takes  place  in  the  contained  substance,  which  makes  it  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  tube  itself;  for  the  latter  is  then  marked  by  a  double  line. 
This,  it  appears  from  various  other  authorities,  is  the  true  structure  of  the 
two  varieties  of  nerves  devoted  to  our  estimation  of  heat,  cold,  hardness, 
softness  and  surrounding  circumstances ;  or  our  nerves  of  sensation, 
whose  extended  distribution  is  chiefly  on  the  skin,  eye,  ear,  &c.  :  also 
of  those  which  start  with  them  from  their  great  column  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  carry  out  to  the'  muscles  the  orders  of  the  brain  for  those  muscular 
movements  which  the  information  derived  by  the  nerves  of  sensation  may 
render  necessary ;  as  flight  from  danger  of  fire,  a  precipice,  or  any  threat- 
ening mechanical  injury,  &c.  The  other  form  of  nerves,  or  the  set  rle- 
voted  to  the  growth  of  the  body  and  harmonious  action  of  the  Viscera 
consist  of  a  grayish  matter,  and,  as  we  have  already  explained,  they  also 
act  as  messengers  between  these  two  sets,  and  are  therefore  called  the 
Sympathetic  system ;  their  minute  structure  has  not  in  any  way  been 
satisfactorily  observed.  They  very  closely  resemble  the  outer  part  or 
gray  matter  of  the  brain,  in  which  phrenologists  and  metaphysical  philoso- 
phers have  supposed  thought  to  originate.  Certainly  it  is  most  extraor- 
dinary, that  these  nerves  should  have  their  central  starting  po\ots,  kploxo 
the  brain  proper,  or  its  anterior  lobes ;  they  evidently  govern  the  gijowth 
of  the  animal,  as  is  conclusively  shown  by  their  perfect  formation  m 
children  born  without  the  brain,  of  perfect  growth  and  large  form  iu  all 
other  particulars. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Bennett  Dowler  on  the  Alligator  at  I^ew  Or- 
leans, proved  the  existence  of  evident  YO^itiofi.  after  the  head  ii,2^  eom- 
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pletely  severed  from  the  body ;  the  animal,  in  repeated  trials,  shrinking 
from  fire  applied  to  its  body,  and  invariably  using  its  muscles  to  gQifrom 
but  never  towards  the  fire.  It  is  to  this  separate  consciousness  we  are 
obliged  to  direct  our  attention  in  accounting  for.  those  mstinctive  move- 
ments of  the  new-born  child.  These  furnish  the  evidence  that  it  is  ready 
to  receive  its  new  nourishment  by  the  mouth,  supplied  till  the  moment  of 
birth  by  direct  communication  of  the  appropriate  blood-vessels  of  the 
cord,  with  a  similar  accuracy  of  design  to  the  conduit  that  brings  the 
water  to  our  houses.  Moreover,  we  have  no  other  solution  of  those  in- 
stinctive and  irresistible  desires  for  the  various  kinds  of  food  and  drink, 
that  urge  us  by  the  general  want  or  the  waste  of  particular  parts  of  the 
body — so  irresistibly  to  demand  at  thnes  such  extraordinary  and  diverse 
articles  of  diet :  these  wants  are  not  to  be  explained  by  reason.  How 
should  reason  often  demand  as  in  the  dyspeptic,  a  slice  of  fat  bacon  ?  or  a 
piece  of  badly-cooked  boiled  pastry,  appropriately  called  an  apple  dumjj- 
ling  1  The  one  ordinarily  requires  the  stomach  of  a  plowman ;  and  with 
the  other,  after  it  is  dumj^ed  into  the  stomach,  it  would  almost  seem  ne- 
cessary for  a  plowman's  strength  to  carry  it.  And  yet  every  day's  expe- 
rience proves  the  adaptation  of  just  such  opposite  and  incongruous  articles 
to  some  peculiar  organic  want  of  some  individual  system. 

But  it  is  to  the  lower  tribes  of  animals  that  we  must  go  to  inquire  for 
the  best  evidence  of  the  true  functions  of  these  organic  nerves  ;  many  of 
them  being  of  a  very  low  order  of  sensation,  and  some  having  little  or  no 
power  of  locomotion,  remaining  fixed  to  the  spot  -in  vrhich  they  were 
originally  produced,  as  in  the  oyster,  nevertheless  grow  v/ith  remarkable 
rapidity,  their  whole  vital  force  being  emj)loyed  in  adding  to  their  bullv, 
and  none  of  it  lost  in  procuring  food  or  shunning  danger  by  muscular 
motion.  We  have  already  said  that  the  spinal  marrow — with  its  hollow 
protector,  the  back  bone,  composed  of  sej^arate  discs  called  vertebra  and 
imited  by  a  curious  substance  like  white  bidia-rubber — characterises  those 
animals  with  the  most  complex  nervous  system  called  vertebrata,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  man.  They  of  course  all  have  distinct  brains,  but 
whether  all  are  possessed  of  judgment  or  not,  has  caused  cavillers  much 
trouble ;  and  when  we  look  at  the  conduct  of  some  of  our  species,  their 
value  to  the  owner  is  somewhat  questionable. 

That  lower  order  of  animals  called  Mollusks,  (from  the  Latin  word 
mollis — soft,)  give  us  many  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  importance  of 
thfe  nerves  of  organic  life,  by  their  great  predominance  and  peculiar  situa- 
tion. In  some  of  them  they  arc  comparatively  very  large,  and  their 
ganglions  or  centers  (see  the  May  Number)  arc  combined  with  nerves  of 
sensation,  and  disposed  around  the  gullet ;  and  distributed  in  others  over 
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the  surface  of  the  arms  or  graspers,  called  by  naturalists  tentacula  or 
holders;  these  give,  by  their  sensitive  branches,  immediate  notice  of  the 
proximity  of  the  smaller  animals,  or  infusoria,  on  which  the  creature  de- 
pends for  its  nourishment. 

Before  we  proceed  to  show  that  other  influence  which  these  nerves  ex- 
ercise more  silently  and  perpetually,  by  preserving  the  general  tone  of  the 
whole  muscular  system,  and  maintaining  in  a  closed  state  the  great  outlets 
of  the  body,  which  are  always  surrounded  by  circular  muscles,  we  would 
observe  that  w^e  are  compelled  to  suppose  an  analogous  system  in  every 
living  animal,  even  where  we  cannot  actually  trace  it.  Nay,  even  in 
plants  ;  for,  beginning  with  that  wonderful  and  absolute  power  of  contrac- 
tion possessed  by  the  sensitive-plant,  and  the  oft-cited  fly-catcher  called 
"  Venus's  fly-trap,"  which  closes  upon  and  imprisons  flies,  there  would 
seem  to  be  an  analogy  to  the  actual  power  of  volition,  could  it  not  be 
explained  in  another  and  more  evidently  true  manner  ;  we  are  compelled 
to  believe  in  contractile  power,  because  the  plant  could  not  grow  and  pro- 
pel its  sap,  could  not  hold  together,  without  contractility .  So  in  our  own 
bodies,  the  tone  or  organic  force  of  the  muscular  structure  and  other 
tissues,  is  kept  up  by  their  irritability  which  depends  upon  the  ultimate 
nerve  power,  although  some  physiologists  prefer  calling  it  "muscle 
power  "  (see  Miiller).  Certain  it  is,  we  must  suppose  an  essential  creative 
and  attractive  force  as  in  the  first  life- cell  imparted  by  the  male,  where 
we  cannot  observe  the  least  visible  trace  of  nerve.  Similar  in  all  respects 
to  the  action  of  the  tentacula  of  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  is  that  power 
by  w^hich  the  morsel  passes  downwards  after  the  voluntary  action  of 
sw^allowing  in  our  own  system  ;  the  action  of  respiration  as  influenced  by 
the  action  of  air  or  cold  w^ater  suddenly  thrown  on  the  face,  is  also  of  the 
same  kind,  and  must  depend  upon  the  latent  power  of  contraction  inhe- 
rent in  the  muscles. 

An  infinitely  broader  field  for  reflection,  however,  than  the  force  ex- 
erted over  the  growth  of  our  bodies,  is  opened  to  the  view,  by  the  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  the  mind  and  disposition  by  this  system  of  the  organic 
or  sympathetic  nerves,  when  acted  on  by  the  circumstances  of  our  every- 
day life,  and  the  example  of  crime.  The  observation  of  every  man 
will  prove  to  his  satisfaction,  the  extraordinary  variety  of  moral  and 
bodily  conformation  in  children  of  the  same  parents,  born  under  circum- 
stances of  great  depression  or  the  reverse.  We  have  made  the  astound- 
ing observations  of  the  physiologists  on  the  influence  of  the  male,  though 
dead,  on  the  physical  conformation  of  the  children  of  a  subsequent  mar- 
riage, the  subject  of  an  article  in  our  November  Number  for  1851.  If 
any  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  such  influence,  and  the  remarkable  cases 
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stated  in  that  paper,  we  would  request  him  simply  to  converse  with  the 
next  experienced  cattle-breeder  he  may  meet  with,  and  he  will  probably 
receive  a  new  and  deep  wrinkle  on  a  subject  of  some  importance,  espe- 
cially if  inclined  to  flirt  with  those  dangerous  yet  often  attractive  individ- 
uals— widows.  lie  may  possibly  fnid  his  offspring  more  closely  related 
in  their  constitution  and  personal  appearance,  to  his  predecessor,  than  will 
prove  agreeable,  especially  if  that  individual  has  been,  what  is  expres- 
sively called,  in  the  New  York  vernacular,  "  a  fast  man.*' 

The  philanthropists  are  seemingly  very  conscious  of  the  vast  import- 
ance of  education  on  crime,  yet  we  cannot  but  think  they  are  pursuing 
YQYj  blindly  a  most  miserable  and  benighted  system  in  some  of  their 
efforts.  It  may  be  all  very  right  and  proper  to  trust  a  poor  child  to  the 
enlightened  powers  of  discrimination  possessed  by  a  city  alderman,  and 
his  highly  intellectual  corps  of  assistants  in  some  of  our  city  charities, 
but  we  cannot  help  taking  a  far  more  extensive  view  of  the  prevention 
and  fruition  of  crime.  When  the  young  unfortunate  has  been  perfected 
by  evil  association  in  those  pens  for  detention,  and  about  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  public  ovation,  and  marched  to  the  gallows  in  procession  with 
priests,  judges,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  general  amateurs  of  Mr.  Ketch's 
dignified  pursuits,  it  is  very  natural  that  the  sympathising  efforts  of  those 
gentlemen  should  produce  from  him  some  very  affecting  remarks,  often 
strangely  mixed  up  with  satisfactory  allusions  to  the  matutinal  oysters 
and  coffee,  usually  enjoyed  on  such  occasions.  See  late  accounts  of 
the  satisfactory  gastronomic  efforts  of  sundry  criminals,  duly  reported 
in  the  newspapers  for  the  gratification  of  the  intellectual  and  religious 
aspirations  of  the  rising  generation.  We  have  seen  a  few  most  inde- 
fatigable thieves  and  liars  and  hopeful  murderers  manufactured  from 
very  fair  little  boys — we  mean  originally  fair  both  physically  and 
morally — in  one  of  those  pens  of  a  private  character,  by  the  persever- 
ing example  of  a  very  choleric  schoolmaster  continued  through  a  series 
of  years  under  the  fiat  of  good  parents  deceived  by  his  cant.  He  was  a 
very  impressive  gentleman  in  his  demonstration  of  affection  to  his  pupils, 
especially  in  his  religious  remarks,  which  were  wont  to  be  exuberant  on 
occasions  of  parental  visitation.  His  cadaverous  proportions  showed  to  the 
eye  of  the  medical  philosopher,  the  influence  on  the  high  social  and  moral 
aflTections  of  the  unphysioldgical  condition  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve. 
By  its  unhealthful  action  on  Ihe  stomach,  his  nutrition  was  deranged,  and 
his  cerebral  system  was  secondarily  affected  and  his  tejnper  very  violent, 
and  he  often  gave  us  most  sensitive  convictions  of  the  legitimate  office  of 
the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  in  those  parts  of  the  body  on  which 
he  was  wont  to  prove  his  tender  regard  for  our  moral  welfare,     hideed. 
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he  was  at  times  apparently  so  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  his  exertions, 
and  prolonged  the  diversion  with  such  ardent  relish,  that  we  have  often 
been  surprised  he  had  not  repeated  Marshall  Hall's  experiment  to  show 
the  independent  power  of  appreciation  in  the  great  nerve  centers  below  the 
brain,  and  commenced  his  experiments  by  taking  off  our  heads. 

But  seriously,  let  us  ask  the  thoughtful  reader  what  kind  of  influence 
such  brutal  conduct  would  probably  have  upon  fifty  or  sixty  boys  of  every 
shade  of  temperament  or  nervous  organization,  the  children  of  parents 
who  had  been  subjected  to  like  early  influences,  and  the  full  operations  of 
commercial  and  city  excitements  in  adult  life  ?  How  much  of  the  law  of 
love  could  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  those  most  important  and  sen- 
sitive twelve  years  of  youth,  and  with  what  eflecf?  It  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  the  Creator  has  made  its  influence  all  but  supreme  during 
those  very  years ;  but  ill-judged  severity  almiost  always  originating  in  sud- 
den gusts  of  temper  brought  about  by  irregular  action  of  the  nerves  of  his 
organic  life,  induced  the  belief  that  the  child  was  incorrigibly  bad  when  he 
was  perhaps  waiting  with  a  yearning  soul  for  love  and  reason  in  the  wretched 
being  to  whom  he  had  been  so  unwisely  entrusted.  We  would  urge  this 
subject  upon  parents  with  earnestness ;  examine  carefully  your  own  tem- 
per and  your  capacity  for  judgment  before  you  place  your  child  under  the 
care  of  a  teacher.  Examine  the  lines  of  his  face  and  its  color,  and  never 
give  him  to  a  naan  whose  face  is  care-worn  and  its  lines  deeply  marked. 
If  these  exist  to  any  extent  and  especially  if  the  color  be  sodden,  and  the 
man  be  over  forty  years  of  age,  shun  him  as  a  teacher — ay,  as  you  would 
a  viper :  his  organic  nerves  are  out  of  order  and  his  power  of  nutrition 
irregular ;  he  makes  bad  blood,  and  black  bile ;  he  is  capricious  and 
tyrannical,  or  fretful  at  any  rate  ;  perhaps  he  has  other  shocking  vices 
that  send  his  gusts  of  temper  raging  like  mad  devils  through  his  nerves; 
they  will  escape  and  be  rained  in  torrents  of  blows  on  your  child ;  they 
will  excite  the  fiend  of  hate  and  revenge  within  him ;  if  such  a  temper  be 
coupled  with  the  disgusting  vice  of  religious  hypocrisy,  his  young  mind 
will  be  poisoned  with  the  demon  of  hate  and  the  rank  seeds  of  misanthro- 
py sown  in  his  soul.  Before  you  have  dreamed  of  it,  you  have  prepared 
him  for  crime,  and  are  yourself  included  in  the  category  of  his  enemies. 
Look  to  this  matter,  every  parent  that  reads  these  lines.  Look  to  the 
face  of  your  teacher  and  your  own,  and  see  if  the  nerves  of  your  organic 
life  are  in  order  ;  then,  if  your  pride  will  allow,  look  at  the  anim.al  king- 
dom, and  derive  a  useful  lesson :  they  vegetate  mostly  in  health ;  alwavs 
if  well  fed  and  aired.  The  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  cotton  and  lots,  affect 
them  not ;  they  possess  their  souls,  if  they  have  any,  in  peace ;  and 
bating  the  occasional  thrust  of  a  maternal  nose  into  the  ribs  of  an  unruly 
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youngster  who  desires  to  secure  more  than  his  share  of  the  parental  pap, 
they  fmd  no  occasion  for  severity.  Consequently  we  find  them  growing 
and  attaining  their  full  proportions,  whilst  their  sprightly  actions  show 
that  the  nerve  power  is  in  unrestrained  and  natural  action. 

So  flir  we  have  spoken  of  the  influence  of  this  nervous  apparatus  on  the 
formation  of  the  child's  temper  and  the  bodily  growth.  Let  us  now  go  a 
little  deeper,  and  endeavor  to  trace  the  re-action  when  reflection  on  past 
experience,  asserts  its  secondary  and  still  greater  power  upon  the  temper- 
ament of  youth. 

The  influence  of  healthful  and  varied  exercise  and  useful  productive 
labor  in  increasing  respiration  and  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
nerve  power,  and  thus  enlarging  and  giving  dignity  to  the  mind  and  or- 
ganic tone  to  the  body,  is  not  half  appreciated  by  even  the  most  intelli- 
gent minds  outside  of  professional  life.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  no 
school  in  which  manual  labor  did  not  form  at  least  half  of  the  pursuits  of 
every  young  man  and  woman  placed  therein.  A  jDassive  submission  to 
the  arbitrary  regulations  of  a  pedantic  and  conceited  pedagogue,  may  be 
followed  by  a  high  character  as  an  obedient  pupil,  when  that  very  youth, 
in  after  life,  will,  with  all  his  Greek  and  Latin,  present  a  most  miserable 
specimen  of  manhood.  The  most  useful  and  dignified  men  that  have 
lived,  have  for  the  most  part  attained  their  exalted  positions  through  a 
series  of  youthful  struggles  with  poverty  and  their  own  natures,  warped 
by  opposing  influences,  and  their  souls  well  nigh  crushed  beneath  the 
billows  of  adversity ;  yet  like  the  oak,  they  have  pierced  the  rocky  soil 
with  their  sturdy  roots,  and  whilst  the  lightning  and  the  thunder  has 
played  round  their  youthful  heads,  they  have  sought  comfort  from  that 
glorious  self-hood,  that  has  at  length  raised  them  as  it  would  almost  seem 
above  fate  itself.  We  need  not  cite  examples :  they  abound  throughout 
the  page  of  history.  But  they  are  exceptions  only :  unfortunately  for 
society  in  this  prosperous  and  wealth- worshiping  political  country, 
strength  of  character,  solidity  of  acquirement,  and  high  moral  purpose, 
will  not  avail  in  advancing  merit  against  the  pow'er  of  wealth  and  political 
knavery  in  after  life,  no  more  than  it  will  secure  just  government  and  a 
healthful  development  of  the  temperament  at  school.  The  pulpit  itself 
has  succumbed,  and  how  shall  we  expect  the  school-room  to  escape  1  In- 
justice is  a  rankling  thorn  in  the  youthful  mind,  and  prepares  the  soil  for 
an  infernal  crop.  There  is  a  dignity  in  useful  labor  properly  adapted  to 
the  youthful  choice^  that  will  always  lend  grace  instead  of  awkwardness  to 
the  body,  and  a  high  estimate  of  justice  instead  of  a  desire  to  exercise 
petty  tyranny  to  inferiors.  AVhen  accompanied  with  an  intelligible  ex- 
planation of  the  natural  history  and  elementary  nature  of  the  plant  pro- 
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duced,  or  the  substance  to  be  wrought  into  form,  no  other  method  can 
compare  with  it  in  imparting  knovv'ledge  and  the  healthy  equipoise  of 
nerve  power  in  mind  and  body.  There  is  a  delightful  and  manly  satis- 
faction in  using  the  article  or  its  product  when  exchanged,  that  is  not  to 
be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  the  certainty  that  it  Jias  been  hon- 
estly and  healthfully  acquired.  When  the  teacher  works  and  plays  with 
his  pupil,  his  influence,  if  he  be  of  a  quiet  and  manly  temperament,  will 
be  omnipotent  upon  the  nervous  organism. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  made  the  following  experiments  to  prove  philosophi- 
cally the  action  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  general  tone  or  power  of  con- 
traction in  the  muscles.  The  reader  must  not  forget  that  the  three 
systems  of  nerves  are  intimately  united  ;  the  moral  influences,  of  course, 
could  not  be  thus  explained  in  the  brute.  By  the  expression  tone,  we 
mean  the  degree  of  firmness  shown  by  the  muscles  when  the  animal  or 
person  is  under  no  particular  excitement  to  action,  and  the  muscles  are 
all  in  their  natural  state  of  antagonism,  (action  and  reaction,)  with  each 
other,  none  of  them  being  either  particularly  contracted  or  relaxed. 
"  Two  rabbits  were  taken  ;  from  one  the  head  was  completely  removed  ; 
from  the  other  also  the  head  was  removed,  and  the  spinal  marrow  was 
cautiously  destroyed  with  a  sharp  instrument.  The  limbs  of  the  former 
retained  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  and  elasticity  ;  those  of  the  second 
were  perfectly  relaxed."  "  The  limbs  and  tail  of  a  decapitated  turtle, 
possessing  a  degree  of  firmness  or  tone,  recoiled  on  being  drawn  from 
their  position,  and  moved  with  energy  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus. 
On  withdrawing  the  spinal  marrow  gently  from  its  canal,  all  these  phe- 
nomena ceased.  The  limbs  were  no  longer  obedient  to  stimuli."  The 
great  circular  and  closing  muscle,  called  the  sphincter  of  the  lower  bowel, 
became  completely  relaxed,  &c.  This  the  reader  will  observe  occurs  in 
low  condition  of  disease,  such  as  fevers,  &c.,  and  usually  precedes  death. 
The  nerve  power  is  life,  and  its  absence  death. 

Whatever  the  power  by  which  the  nerves  are  acted  on  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  electricity  produces  all  the  phenomena  of  muscular  action  in 
animals,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  governing  the  muscle. 
The  influence  of  the  various  stimuli,  whether  originating  in  food,  chemi- 
cal, atmospheric,  or  moral  emotions,  is  too  extensive  for  this  article,  and 
will  have  to  be  deferred  to  another  number.  The  various  conditions  of 
electricity  in  the  difl*erent  diseases,  and  in  the  two  sexes  under  circum- 
stances of  health  and  disease,  will  therefore  be  considered  in  our  next. 
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Art.  CLYIII. — Scenes  in  City  and  Country  Practice  ;  Deatlis  Quartette  in 
a  Garret ;  Delirium  Tremens;  Proofs  that  a  Surgeon'' s  Nerves  are  of 
India  rubber  ;  An  Operation  ;  The  Sustaining  Influence  of  true  Piety  ; 
Bagging  our  game  ;  Scenes  in  the  Cabin  and  the  Churchyard ;  The  Old 
Man  and  his  Darlings 

"Ye  little  know  how  many  feel  this  very  moment  death 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain." 

The  physician  who  can  retrace  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  dur- 
ing an  ordinary  practice  in  a  large  city  and  its  suburbs,  must  enjoy  a  sin- 
gularly placid  temperament  if  he  avoid  an  occasional  emotion  of  joy  or 
sadness,  that  he  desires  to  share  with  some  one  who  can  smile  or  sigh 
with  him  over  the  many  ludicrous  and  sad  scenes  he  has  been  called  to 
witness  during  his  ministrations  to  the  whimsical  and  the  afflicted.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  some  of  our  number  will  draw  near  to  the  close  of 
a  long  life,  and  show  but  little  emotion  as  they  leaf  over  the  checkered 
volume  of  their  experience.  We  have  often  endeavored  to  arouse  the 
sympathies  of  men,  who,  it  would  seem  from  their  social  position,  could 
scarce  have  failed  to  experience 

"  The  gentle  power  whose  bosom  heaves  the  sigh 
W^hen  memory  paints  the  scene  of  deep  distress." 

But  the  tear  spontaneous  would  not  crystallize  the  eye,  nor  could  we 
always  believe  that  mere  self-control  suppressed  an  emotion  that  seemed 
due  to  the  subject,  had  it  presented  itself  to  a  sympathetic  heart.  The 
surgical  and  operating  corps  of  our  profession,  have  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  hear  the  quiet  self-congratulations  of  the  public,  that  "  it  is  providen- 
tially provided,"  in  especial  reference  to  the  sufferer's  safety,  that  we  shall 
lose  our  finer  feelings,  together  with  that  useless  commodity,  a  surgeon's 
humanity,  that  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  endeavoring  to  repudiate 
the  compliment,  at  the  expense  of  some  professional  credit  for  nerve,  and 
perhaps  a  little  comfort  to  the  reader,  who  may  not  thank  me  for  dis- 
turbing his  nerves  when  sipping  his  brandy  and  water,  with  unpleasant 
images  of  cloven  skulls  and  broken  limbs.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  but 
'tis  true,  that  while  the  same  delightful  beverage  can  warm  the  heart 
and  expand  the  affections  with  such  refined  sentiments,  the  temperate 
surgeon  is  often  destined  to  hear  himself  complimented  for  his  want  of 
sympathy  by  the  very  person  who  may  require  his  services  for  a  broken 
head  incurred  by  a  "little  imprudence"  in  the  use  of  the  inspiring  neo- 
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tar,  a  wife  or  mother's  broken  heart  is  unworthy  of  the  generous  crea- 
ture's notice  ;  but  it  illustrates  a  frequent  phenomenon  that  we  often  wit- 
ness, and  tends  to  the  cultivation  of  a  proper  self-abasement  for  our  want 
of  refinement  and  benevolence. 

How  far  we  shall  be  tolerated  by  our  fairer  readers  for  the  introduction 
of  some  scenes  that  may  shock  their  sensitive  nerves,  will  depend  very 
much  upon  their  vanity  and  selfishness.  Every  day's  observation  teaches 
us  that  the  distinctions  are  very  slight  in  the  degree  of  intellect  and  self- 
respect  between  those  who  are  accustomed  to  give  way  to  their  appetites, 
whether  for  extravagant  display  in  dress  and  furniture,  or  gambling, 
drunkenness,  and  other  vices.  Neither  the  fine  lady  who  would  scorn  to 
be  seen  under  the  influence  of  wine,  yet  loads  her  body  and  her  house 
with  extravagant  clothes  and  furniture,  at  the  expense  of  her  husband's 
happiness  and  her  children's  food  and  education;  nor  she  who  comes  forth 
from  the  midnight  ball-room  with  cheeks  glowing  and  breath  redolent 
with  champagne,  are  withheld  from  the  same  vice  that  impels  the  wretched 
victim  of  intemperance  to  disgrace  her  sex  in  the  public  streets, — by 
any  other  motive  than  a  fear  of  losing  caste.  The  nerves  are  sensitive 
and  willing  creatures  to  be  educated,  and  a  vacant  brain  when  stinaulated. 
with  wine  and  intoxicating  its  delighted  owner  with  the  unwonted  visita- 
tion of  an  exciting  idea,  however  extravagant  or  sensual,  is  but  a  danger- 
ous and  seductive  guide  to  domestic  happiness.  We  doubt  very  much  if 
either  sex  recollect  the  actual  commencement  of  those  practices  that 
have  robbed  their  cheeks  ol  health,  their  bodies  of  dignity,  and  their  souls 
of  self-respect.  We  are  not  writing  the  sesthetics  of  drunkenness,  and 
shall  therefore  not  trouble  ourselves  to  select  the  naost  pleasing  examples 
of  the  fascinating  vice,  but  allow  memory  to  recall  them  just  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves,  however  hideous  and  revolting.  No  one  takes  medi- 
cine willingly,  and  the  most  nauseous  is  often  most  beneficial. 

It  could  not  have  been  long  after  the  first  scene  described  in  our  last 
number,  when  we  were  indebted  to  our  decoy-duck  (our  old  readers  will 
please  refer  for  a  description  of  our  lair  to  our  first  number,  published  in 
January,  1840)  for  a  surgical  call  we  shall  certainly  never  forget,  should 
we  reach  the  age  of  Methuselah.  I  was  as  usual  taking  my  own  dram 
of  green  tea  at  the  time  the  messenger  arrived,  and  could  not  avoid  the 
honest  reflection  when  my  eyes  met  the  sad  spectacle  that  greeted  me  on 
arriving  at  the  garret  (that  or  the  cellar  kitchen  being  the  usual  scene 
of  the  young  surgeon's  first  attempts) — I  say  I  could  not  honestly 
avoid  the  reflection,  how  prone  we  all  are  to  some  kind  of  intemperance. 
I  was  sent  for  to  see  a  young  man  who  had  been  wounded  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  but  I  had  hastily  secured  two  strong  cups  of  most  excit- 
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ing  and  exhilarating  green  tea — a  beverage  of  whose  evil  effects  I  am 
now  thoroughly  convinced. 

A  very  handsome  yomig  man,  of  some  twenty-five  years,  lay  extended 
upon  a  ricketty  bedstead,  partially  covered  with  a  few  miserable  rags ; 
his  magnificent  masses  of  black  hair  were  clotted  with  blood,  which  was 
yet  welling  up  from  a  great  wound  in  the  temple,  and  flowing  over  the 
throat  until  it  dripped  upon  the  floor.  A  very  slight  examination  with 
the  finger  detected  the  sharp  and  jagged  edges  of  an  immense  fracture. 
The  laceration  of  the  great  artery,  answering  on  the  inner  side  to  the  tem- 
poral artery  without,  and  very  extensive  depression  of  the  bones,  made 
quite  clear  the  source  of  the  bleeding  and  the  perfect  stupor  in  which  the 
patient  lay  ;  his  magnificent  chest  rose  and  fell  with  measured  and  regu- 
lar breathing,  scarcely  if  at  all  interrupted  by  the  fracture  and  compression 
of  the  brain.  We  have  already  explained  to  the  reader  in  our  last,  that 
the  nerves  which  control  the  act  of  breathing,  originate  from  the  very 
lowest  part  of  the  brain,  and  have  no  immediate  dependence  on  the  ante- 
rior lobes  where  this  fracture  existed. 

We  now  committed  a  very  grievous  and  capital  error  in  the  politic 
management  of  this  case,  which  stuck  to  our  skirts  for  years  ;  indeed  to 
this  day  we  are  charged  with  the  death  of  this  poor  young  man,  and  that 
from  downright  brutality  and  ignorance,  though  heaven  knows  we  com- 
mitted no  error.  We  desire,  however,  to  caution  the  young  surgeon  to 
avoid  the  like  offense  if  he  would  preserve  his  bread  and  butter ;  not  that 
he  will  ever  get  any  from  such  patients,  but  none  arc  so  debased  that 
their  influence  may  not  be  felt  on  some  occasions  where  fees  are  to  be 
had.  Provided  with  no  instruments  for  a  formidable  operation,  and  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  accident  (for  the  messenger 
assured  us  the  patient  was  "  hurt" — how  he  could  not  tell),  we  immediately 
saw  the  serious  consequences  of  the  depression,  and  as  the  bone  was 
thoroughly  comminuted,  as  surgeons  say,  or  broken  in  many  fragments, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  trephine-  (an  instrument  with  which  we  saw 
out  a  circular  piece  of  the  skull  in  order  to  let  out  blood  and  elevate 
the  edges  of  a  depressed  bone)  was  quite  unnecessary,  whilst  the  bleeding 
and  depression  warned  us  of  the  danger  of  delay.  The  ordinary  instru- 
ment used  for  raising  the  edges  of  a  fracture  is  in  reality  little  more  than 
a  blunt  skewer,  which  in  proper  hands  will  really  answer  every  purpose ; 
so  without  more  ado  (I  was  always  in  love  with  Crusoe's  ingenuity), 
armed  with  that  domestic  and  primitive  weapon  and  a  common  lancet, 
after  cutting  as  closely  as  I  could  the  beautiful  hair  locks,  I  made  the 
necessary  incisions,  and  took  away  a  great  number  of  fragments,  and  ele- 
vated all  those  that  were  depressed,  discovering  and  cauterizing  the  bleed- 
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ing  artery  with  the  end  of  a  piece  of  red-hot  wire  which  some  one  had 
brought  at  my  reqnest,  and  the  perfect  fitness  of  which  every  good  sur- 
geon will  recognize,  as  the  artery  is  partially  concealed  in  the  groove  of  a 
bone.  I  was  congratulating  myself  on  the  very  perfect  manner  in 
Avhich  I  had  effected  my  duties,  and  awaiting  as  anxiously  as  the  surgeon 
only  can,  unless  some  "  nearer  one"  be  present,  when  a  suppressed  curse 
met  my  ear,  and  on  looking  up  to  see  who  my  enemy  was,  the  assurance 
was  audibly  given,  'Twas  quite  time  there  was  another  doctor  called — 
"  one  who  had  proper  tools,  and  knew  how  to  use  'em."  Notwithstand- 
ing my  pity  for  the  poor  man's  ignorance,  I  anticipated  inconvenience 
from  his  impudence,  and  always  finding  amiability  lost  upon  such  people, 
I  very  quietly  led  him  by  the  collar  into  a  wretched  back  room,  design- 
ing to  request  him  to  remain  there,  and  to  lock  him  out  whilst  I  awaited 
the  result  of  my  operation,  or,  if  needful,  the  bleeding,  which  I  hoped 
would  restore  my  patient  to  consciousness.  Imagine  the  chill  which 
almost  curdled  my  blood,  when  I  saw  the  body  of  a  beautiful  w^oman 
clasping  a  dead  infant  in  her  arms,  and  a  wretched  creature  of  the  other 
sex,  seemingly  about  twice  her  age,  propped  up  with  rags,  and  watched 
by  two  beings  as  miserable  from  disease  and  the  effects  of  drunkenness 
as  himself.  Something  in  the  beautiful  arch  of  the  eyebrow  rivetted  my 
gaze,  and  with  my  hand  still  upon  my  friend's  collar  we  both  stood  trans- 
fixed with  surprise. 

Standing  at  the  side  of  the  bed  and  viewing  the  yet  beautiful  face  from 
below,  the  heart-sickening  truth  flashed  upon  me  ; — I  stood  by  the  corpse 
of  a  once  lovely  being,  a  former  patient,  the  sister  of  the  youth  I  had  just 
operated  on,  and  the  wafe  of  the  wTetched  creature  whose  eager  gaze  had 
already  detected  in  me  a. playfellow  and  schoolmate.    He  and  his  brother 
Avere  orphans,  and  had  come  to  this  city  from  a  near  State  to  try  their 
fortunes.     We  had  not  met  for  years,  he  always  avoiding  me  when  visit- 
ing his  unfortunate  wife  (she  too  was  an  orphan)  because  he  was  invaria- 
bly intoxicated  and  knew  my  aversion  to  his  habits.     He  was  a  book- 
keeper.   One  short  year  had  brought  him  from  a  pretty  house,  beautifully 
kept  by  his  angel-wife,  a  pattern  of  neatness,  and  sustained  unitedly  by 
himself  and  her  brother,  to  this  miserable  garret.     Like  many  others, 
they  were  too  happy.     The  demon  seized  upon  them,  having  stealthily 
begun  to  entrap  them  at  the  dinner-table  and  the  palaces  in  Broadway. 
Both  now  opened  upon  me  at  once,  niy  schoolmate  calling  me  by  the 
only  abbreviation  my  name  admits  of,  and  one  not  particularly  calculated 
to  convey  the  necessary  impression — God  help  us — of  a  surgeon's  dig- 
nity (rather  a  necessary  article  when  operating  in  a  garret  and  in  the 
presence  of  drunken  people) — "  And  is  that  you,  ye  cursed  murdering 
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devil  ?"  "  Ah,  ye  unfeeling  wretch !"  "  Why  he  stuck  a  skewer  and  a 
bit  of  hot  wire  into  his  head !"  "  I  always  meant  to  have  your  life  for 
your  pride  and  insolence,  you  infernal  executioner.  Ye've  killed  poor 
Jake,  and  if  ever  I'm  able  I'll  have  yer  life,  ye  murderin'  beast.  Yer 
like  all  the  rest  of  yer  cursed  crew."  Thus  they  went  on  long  after  I  had 
closed  the  door  and  returned  to  my  patient.  An  unusually  long  attack  of 
intemperance  had  completely  prostrated  the  poor  creature,  and  sent  his 
brother-in-law  entirely  to  his  only  resource,  the  amusement  of  his  drunken 
companions,  for  he  was  yet  rather  young  to  witness  the  tearless  anguish 
of  his  starving  and  beautiful  sister,  without  discomfort;  he  was  therefore 
rapidly  becoming  as  great  a  drunkard  as  his  miserable  brother-in-law. 
Both  had  been  discharged  from  their  situations  several  months  before. 
It  was  during  a  general  frolic  in  the  open  fields  that  an  unlucky  stone, 
thrown  by  one  of  his  companions,  had  inflicted  the  horrid  wound  for 
which  I  had  been  called.  After  drawing  some  blood  with  the  view  of 
diminishing  the  pressure  on  the  brain  that  might  be  still  continued  by  the 
distension  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  pulse  having  risen  considerably  after 
the  operation,  I  directed  some  kind  neighbors  to  keep  up  cold  applications 
to  the  head  and  warm  cloths  and  bottles  of  warm  water  to  the  limbs, 
with  the  view  of  equalizing  the  circulation  and  diverting  the  current  ot 
blood  from  the  brain,  which  might  also  be  suffering  either  from  extensive 
laceration  and  depression  from  blood-vessels  in  other  parts,  I  felt  that  I 
had  done  all  that  could  be  done  for  my  patient,  and  leaving  the  house  I 
called  upon  a  medical  friend  who  had  attended  the  poor  dead  wife  and 
v/hose  kindness  had  ever  availed  me — alas !  he  has  now  gone  to  his 
reward — to  share  the  responsibility  and  take  charge  of  our  two  patients 
alternately  with  me  during  the  night.  Leaving  my  home  at  12  o'clock, 
I  came  prepared  to  spend  the  balance  of  the  night,  but  it  proved  to  be 
needless.  My  wretched  schoolmate  had  received  a  large  dose  of  lauda- 
num from  my  poor,  delicate  friend ;  himself  dying  by  inches  with  con- 
sumption, he  had  retired  to  a  neighbor's  on  the  next  floor,  and  was  asleep 
in  his  chair  when  I  entered.  "Without  disturbing  him,  I  quietly  ascended 
the  stairs  and  beheld  the  denouement  of  the  scene.  I  shall  never  forget 
it  while  life  lasts.  The  only  watcher  was  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxica- 
tion on  the  floor,  and  my  young  patient  quite  dead  ;  my  wretched  school- 
mate, in  a  high  state  of  frenzy  from  delirium  tremens,  the  influence  of  the 
laudanum  having  passed  off*,  was  dancing  alternately  from  one  room  to 
another,  calling  upon  his  dead  wife  to  get  up  and  give  him  drink,  and 
threatening  his  brother-in-law  for  concealing  the  jug  in  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  keep  their  home  supply  of  the  maddening  beverage.  As 
I  stood  in  the  room  where  the  body  of  my  patient  lay  watching  him,  his 
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attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  dead  infant.  Gazing  fixedly  at  it 
for  a  moment,  he  seemed  much  amazed,  and  muttered,  "  And  what's  this  ? 
I  never  saw  this  before  (it  was  indeed  their  first-born,  and  she  had  died  in 
giving  birth  to  it  during  his  drunkenness  of  an  entire  week),  where  did 
she  get  this  1  Poor  thing  !  she  was  a  good  girl,  but  so  peevish,  so  fret- 
ful— so  very  fretful ;  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  get  her  everything  she  wanted." 
Then  evidently  forgetting  her  death,  which  he  had  for  a  moment  seemed 
to  realize,  he  danced  into  the  other  room,  where  the  corpse  of  my  patient 
lay,  and  called  out  "  Liza,  Eliza,  get  up  and  get  our  breakfast ;  'tis  time 
to  go  to  the  store.  (They  had  both  been  clerks.)  Why  don't  ye  get  up, 
ye  lazy  thing,  and  get  breakfast  V  and  then  dancing  back  and  placing 
his  hand  over  the  face  of  his  dead  wife,  he  soon  withdrew  it,  and  looking 
at  it  as  it  were  amazed,  he  pressed  his  lips- for  a  moment  to  hers,  and  in- 
stantly withdrawing  them  with  a  face  expressive  of  the  utmost  terror, 
gazed  fixedly  upward,  and  with  an  awful  and  unearthly  cry  that  pierced 
my  very  soul,  he  cried  out,  placing  his  hand  on  his  breast,  "  Oh !  oh  !  oh  ! 
hell-fire — fire — w^ater — water — water — she's  dead,  and  I've  killed  her  and 
him  both  !  Hell — hell-fire — all  is  ready  for  me  ?  I  see  the  devils  with 
their  red  hot  forks,  legions  of  'em.  There — there  they  are,"  pointing  up- 
ward with  dilated  pupils  and  distended  nostrils  and  lips  ashy  pale, 
"  devils — devils — come  to  take  us  all  to  hell !"  and  again  placing  his  hand 
on  his  chest,  he  cried  for  water,  and  swore  the  fire  was  burning  out  his 
soul.  My  heart  sick  at  the  awful  scene,  and  availing  myself  of  the  neigh- 
bors' aid,  who  now  came  in  numbers,  we  tied  his  hands  and  feet  with 
handkerchiefs,  and  administered  a  formidable  dose  of  brandy  and  lauda- 
num as  the  readiest  means  of  quieting  him.  In  a  couple  of  hours  he 
slept,  and  leaving  him  under  the  care  of  a  trusty  man,  [  retired  to  my 
couch  in  my  office,  my  usual  resting-place  when  anticirpating  disturbance 
and  desiring  to  spare  my  family  a  share  of  my  troubles.  My  dreams 
were  none  of  the  pleasantest  the  reader  naay  be  sure,  and  I  made  an  early 
visit  to  my  poor  patient,  having  sent  home  my  poor  dying  friend  the 
doctor,  hoping — and  God  knows  with  what  heartfelt  conviction  of  its 
humanity — that  our  wretched  patient  might  share  a  grave  wdth  his  poor 
wife  and  her  child  and  brother,  for  I  knew  him  too  well  to  hope  for  amend- 
ment. My  wish  was  gratified  ;  he  expired  but  a  few  minutes  before  my 
entrance,  at  the  moment  of  awaking,  and  calling  his  poor  dead  wife  to  get 
breakfast.  His  death  was  represented  to  have  been  so  instantaneous,  and 
his  complaint  of  that  pain  that  caused  him  to  make  the  horrid  exclamation 
that  his  soul  was  burning,  dwelt  so  forcibly  on  my  mind  that  I  felt  un- 
willing to  give  a  certificate  without  an  examination  of  the  body.  A  post- 
mortem  revealed  an  immense  ruptured  sac  of  the  arch  of  the  great 
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mother  of  all  the  blood-vessels,  the  aorta.  He  had  died  instaiitly  of 
aneurism,  the  frequent  unsuspected  result  of  intemperance  goading  the 
heart  to  violent  over-action  and  too  great  distension  of  the  blood-vessels. 
The  poor  wife  had  died  of  convulsions,  consequent  on  a  premature  con- 
finement, the  result  of  over-exertion,  brought  on  by  attending  her  wretch- 
ed husband.  Potter's-field  opened  its  benevolent 'bosom  for  the  entire 
family  of  the  drunkard — the  great  trench  received  them  all ! 

Oh !  look  not  on  the  wine-cup ;  its  crystal  lip  will  lure  you  to  its  un- 
certain depth.  If  it  sparkle  in  the  ruddy  light,  there  is  death  in  its  illu- 
sive ray.  Bright  eyes  and  ruby  lips  may  be  reflected  from  it;  the  song 
and  the  dance,  the  whispered  vow  and  the  kiss  of  love  may  follow ;  but 
the  curse  of  desperation,  and  the  bloated  or  the  haggard  face  will  come  ; 
and  the  bloodless  lips  and  the  mild  eyes  of  the  one  you  swore  to  cherish 
and  protect  will  look  at  you  in  the  silent  night,  and  even  if  they  cast  on 
you  a  forgiving  ray,  and  you  escape  the  comparatively  merciful  fate  of 
my  wretched  schoolmate,  you  can  only  put  out  the  fire  of  conscience  that 
will  burn  in  your  very  soul,  by  the  same  draught  that  brought  all  this 
misery  upon  you. 

I  have  often  wished  som.e  good  reasoner  would  make  it  perfectly  clear 
to  my  comprehension,  why  it  is  that  professedly  pious  peoj^le  of  the  vari- 
ous sects,  Vy'^ho  most  zealously  advocate  with  their  tongues  the  doctrines 
of  the  Savior,  should  manifest  such  excessive  illiberality  towards  each 
other  in  such  small  matters  as  are  continually  setting  them  by  the  ears 
in  their  various  societies  and  neighborhoods.  But  the  most  astonishing 
thing  of  all  is,  that  they  will  select  for  their  medical  advisers  those  who 
sustain  their  own  sect,  in  preference  to  men  of  indisputable  talent  of  some 
other,  or,  as  they  very  often  are,  of  no  especial  sect  at  all,  and  go  do^vn 
to  the  tomb  with  fiTll  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection  under  the  care  of  their 
chosen  counsellor,  when  it  may  be  apparent  to  the  poorest  natural  ob- 
server, even  of  their  own  way  of  thinking,  that  they  are  falling  a  sacrifice 
to  ignorance.  The  surgeon  generally  flires  far  better  than  the  physician, 
for  it  is  usually  allowed  that  by  virtue  of  his  "  cruel  profession  "  he  has 
a  sort  of  pre-emption  right  to  an  inheritance  hereafter  that  is  to  pay  him 
off  in  kind  for  his  cuttings  and  cauterisings  here ;  or  it  is  tacitly  admitted 
tliat  no  surgeon  having  any  feeling  whatever  could  follow  his  pursuits  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  make  his  opinion  or  operative  services  at  all  desirable, 
and  have  a  right  to  expect  any  special  regard  for  his  future  welfare  in 
a'  sectarian  community  ;  the  charitable  conviction  being  doubtless  secretly 
entertained  that  his  professional  nerves  are  made  of  India  rubber,  and 
will  not  appreciate  in  a  future  state  those  delicate  reminders  of  his  wick- 
edness on  earth,  his  sectarian  friends  are  so  fond  of  remindmg  each  other 
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they  will  receive  from  the  President  of  that  great  college,  whose  locality- 
it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  define,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of 
our  geographical  knowledge. 

In  this  happy  consciousness  of  our  excommunication  from  the  nervo- 
humanitarian  code  of  Christian  ethics,  we  have  nevertheless  rejoiced  over 
the  support  that  many  sincere  and  devoted  Christians  who  have  sought 
oar  wicked  aid^  have  derived  from  the  faith  which  they  professed.  They 
have  belonged  to  various  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  although 
we  are  conscious  of  meriting  the  anathema  of  that  great  and  not  over- 
charitable  body  of  one  of  whose  daughters  we  are  about  to  speak,  we 
rejoice  in  their  assurance,  that  we  are  yet  to  be  gathered  into  her  fold. 
Our  Christian  readers,  however,  of  the  various  sects  will  smile  at  the  idea, 
each  one  assuring  us  in  their  lovingkindness  for  their  great  and  dogmati- 
cal opponent,  that  our  chances  would  be  better  on  our  own  hook.  Indeed 
they  have  often  told  us,  that  if  we  would  only  overlook  the  peccadilloes 
of  their  individual  societies,  and  keep  an  eye  to  the  old  lady  in  red,  and 
her  short  comings,  we  might  yet  manage  to  escape  the  demonstrations  of 
the  great  chirurgical  Ethiopian  in  his  fiery  amphitheater ;  but  we  fear 
alas  !  that  our  religious  friends,  in  their  zeal  to  preserve  their  precious 
bodies,  allow  us  and  our  unfortunate  brethren  so  little  time,  and  are  so 
chary  of  their  money,  that  they  will  have  to  institute  some  method  of  a 
more  rapid  and  cheap  character  for  surgeons,  and  take  our  souls  under 
their  special  charge  by  the  lump,  as  the  poor  masters  get  our  country 
brethren  to  attend  the  paupers. 

Calmly  as  the  moonbeams  fall  upon  the  placid  lake,  and  with  a  face  as 
resigned  and  full  of  heaven  as  I  had  once  before  seen  it  in  an  attack  of 
illness,  when  we  all  thought  she  was  about  to  render  her  spotless  soul  to 
her  Creator,  did  the  yet  lovely  but  disappointed  — i enter  the  cham- 
ber where,  with  the  aid  of  a  near  and  beloved  friend,  I  was  prepared  to 
perform  on  her  fragile  form  a  formidable  and  exquisitely-painful  opera- 
tion ;  one  in  which  all  the  fortitude  of  the  delicate  and  refined  woman  was 
necessary  to  sustain  her,  aside  from  the  severe  pain,  its  inevitable  conse- 
quence ;  for  it  was  long  before  the  blessed  discovery  of  anaesthetics.  I 
have  often  thought,  that  the  surgeon  who  was  obliged  to  perform  that 
operation,  and  who  realized  a  true  woman's  appreciation  of  the  organ  to 
be  removed,  was  entitled  to  almost  as  much  sympathy  as  the  patient  her- 
self. Whoever  has  shared  the  endearing  relation  that  could  only  enable 
him  to  do  so,  by  witnessing  the  unspeakable  delight  with  which  the  young 
wife  folds  to  her  bosom  the  first  pledge  of  their  mutual  love,  will  realize 
the  mortification  sustained  by  one  who  never  experienced  a  mother's 
emotion,  though  blessed  with  every  sympathy  that  could  adorn  the  soul  of 
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a  woman  and  an  unusual  share  of  the  graces  of  her  sex,  with  that  utterly 
undefniahle  charm  of  manner,  that  unaffected  piety  always  lends  to  the 
educated  and  highly-born  woman. 

A  slight  robe  of  white  encircled  her  wasted  form,  her  beautiful  black 
hair  was  jDarted  from  her  temples,  and  contrasted  strongly  with  her  skin 
of  fearful  whiteness — 'twas  already  so  like  the  grave, — and  the  blue-'veins 
yeemed  about  to  give  forth  their  crimson  life-current,  ere  the  cruel  neces- 
sity had  forced  us  to  our  melancholy  duty.  A  hasty  kiss  as  the  door 
opened,  and  the  expression,  so  like  her,  "  Don't  cry,  dear  aunty,"  told  me 
whose  affection  had  sustained  her  as  far  as  I  would  allow  her  kind  na- 
ture to  be  tried,  for  she  too  was  an  invalid ;  and  as  my  patient  seated  her- 
self with  a  single  glance  of  her  soulful  eye  toward  the  recess  by  the  win- 
dow and  opposite  the  chair  on  which  she  had  ascertained  the  previous 
evening  she  was  to  sit,  I  saw  the  nature  and  the  strength  of  her  reliance : 
she  had  placed  a  highly-artistic  figure  of  the  crucifixion  on  the  little  low 
marble  table  she  usually  kept  in  her  boudoir.  As  she  gracefully  saluted 
me  and  my  friend,  she  took  her  seat  so  that  her  eyes  when  opened  would 
rest  directly  upon  the  soul-sustaining  emblem.  The  necessary  arrange- 
ment being  instantly  made,  the  operation  was  commenced  and  completed 
with  a  degree  of  speed  scarcely  compatible  with  its  importance  and  the 
desire  to  disfigure  the  person  as  little  as  possible.  My  assistant  being  a 
person  of  great  practical  tact,  and  himself  an  accomplished  surgeon,  it 
was  completed  without  the  necessity  of  tying  a  single  artery  till  the  gland 
was  removed.  Not  a  breath  was  drawn  faster  than  usual,  nor  did  a  groan 
escape  the  lips  of  my  delicate  patient.  Instantly  assuring  her  that  the 
operation  was  over,  her  lips  parted  in  prayer,  and  T  caught  the  first  sen- 
tence, "  What  is  this,  oh  my  Savior,  to  what  thou  didst  suffer  when  thy 
dear  side  was  pierced  !"  In  my  heart  I  felt  the  necessity  of  a  hope  be- 
yond the  earth  ;  and  never  have  I  seen  it  burn  with  more  endurance  than 
in  this  devoted  and  lovely  woman.  She  was  one  of  the  few  who  escaped 
the  awful  death  of  cancer  by  her  fortitude  in  submitting  to  an  early  oper- 
ation. Although  'tis  fifteen  years  since,  she  is  yet  living.  Many  a  sum- 
mons have  we  obeyed  on  the  receipt  of  a  line  hastily  penned  in  the 
abodes  of  wretchedness,  and  bearing  the  initials  of  one,  which,  if  they 
were  here  placed,  would  cause  many  an  eye  to  attest  their  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy for  the  unsuspected  grief  of  her  who  so  keenly  feels  another's  woe 
as  to  forget  her  own,  for  she  devotes  her  whole  life  to  the  service  of  the 
lowly  and  afflicted. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  relief  of  the  feelings  by  scenesx)f  mirthfulness,  few 
would  be  able  to  endure  our  profession.  Diseases  of  the  mind  though  of- 
ten affording  exhibitions  of  a  character  far  from  ludicrous,  now  and  then 
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assume  a  most  diverting  aspect,  and  the  physician  is  often  put  to  it  to 
meet  the  protean  phases  "  of  the  mind  diseased."  Never  have  I  seen  it  in 
a  more  ludicrous  aspect  than  once  witnessed  in  the  case  of  a  spoiled  and 
wayward  patient,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  exceedingly  rich  and 
very  ignorant.  He  was  a  miserable  little  homunculus,  with  a  villanous 
intellectual  development,  almost  acephalous,  (his  head  indeed  very  much 
resembled  a  frog's)  and  the  end  of  a  cocoa-nut  with  its  three  black  spots 
was  almost  as  intellectual  as  his  face.  He  had  a  very  wretched  looking 
little  wife,  and  two  children,  about  a  match  for  their  parents ;  all  spoiled, 
sensual,  passionate  and  vulgar. 

These  people,  nevertheless,  had  a  great  reverence  for  me,  and  I  was 
obliged  by  the  necessities  of  a  youthful  practitioner  to  attend  them,  keep- 
ing a  tight  rein  over  their  vagaries  when  occasion  required.  They  quar- 
relled awfully,  and  often  came  to  blows  and  scratches.  One  evening  I  was 
summoned  to  the  lady's  bedside  in  great  haste  ;  she  had  as  usual  an  attack 
of  hysterics,  in  no  way  alleviated  by  the  refrigerating  influence  of  her  po- 
tations ;  for  they  had  lately  had  a  high  time  of  it,  and  both  were  intoxi- 
cated when  I  arrived.  Crimination  and  recrimination  went  high,  and  I 
began  to  be  tired  of  the  scene.  A  fortunate  thought  struck  me.  They 
had  been  at  their  usual  game  of  scratching  ;  both  of  their  faces  showed 
the  activity  of  the  diversion.  There  had  been  a  death  from  erysipelas  at 
the  next  door,  and  as  they  knew  the  deceased  most  intimately,  they  were 
very  much  alarmed,  when,  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  my  bright  thought, 
I  looked  very  anxious,  and  told  the  lady  that  the  scratches  looked  very 
like  erysipelas.  I  knew  they  would  be  at  their  customary  diversion  as 
soon  as  my  back  was  turned,  and  I  was  resolved  to  prevent  it,  and  get  a 
good  night's  rest.  Accordingly  I  affected  the  deepest  regret  at  the  omis- 
sion in  the  case  of  the  dead  friend,  of  a  practice  I  had  formerly  known  of 
great  efficacy  in  erysipelas,  and  informed  them  I  was  resolved  when  she 
died,  that  if  another  case  occurred,  I  would  by  no  means  fail  to  try  it. 

It  consisted  in  continually  fumigating  the  surface  of  the  body  with 
burned  Indian  meal,  and  covering  the  face  with  a  mask  to  exclude  the 
light.  Their  alarm  was  so  thoroughly  excited,  that  they  gladly  yielded  to 
my  suggestion,  inquiring  wnth  really  distressing  solicitude,  if  it  was  not 
too  late.  Assuring  them  1  would  do  my  best,  I  sent  out  for  a  couple  of 
large  salt  sacks,  and  procured  two  of  the  prettiest  looking  masks  I  could 
get  at  Woodworth's  ;  two  chairs  were  then  placed  in  the  sacks,  and  a  pud- 
ding pan  full  of  Indian  meal  under  each  chair ;  an  opening  being  cut  in 
each  bag  at  the  side  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  hot  brick,  to  produce 
the  fumes  from  the  meal.  Placing  the  beautiful  couple  with  the  greatest 
gravity,  one  in  each  sack  at  a  respectful  distance  and  back  to  back,  with 
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the  view  of  avoiding  any  fomentation  of  their  bad  passions  by  facilities  for 
eyeing  each  other,  (and  somew^hat  fearing  in  truth  too  close  inspection  of 
my  own  countenance,  for  I  found  it  hard  work  to  contain  myself,)  I  tied 
the  sacks  loosely  around  their  necks,  and  the  masks  behind  their  ears,  and 
left  them  under  the  care  of  an  Irish  servant  girl,  and  the  diversion  of  their 
own  eloquence.  I  returned  in  triumph,  having  fairly  bagged  my  game, 
and  telling  them  I  anticipated  an  immediate  call,  which  would  detain  me 
all  night  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  I  kept  them  so  for  the  best  part 
of  three  days,  assuring  them  whenever  I  allowed  an  interval  of  a  few 
hours  for  sleep,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  resume  the  fumigations  on 
the  least  return  of  their  anger,  for  it  invariably  produced  an  exceedingly 
alarming  appearance  in  the  scratches,  and  they  should  begin  to  cicatrize 
before  the  remedy  was  discontinued.  The  result  was  most  fortunate,  and 
by  cultivating  their  good  graces,  I  obtained  such  an  ascendency  over  their 
feeble  intellects,  that  I  had  only  to  threaten  the  bagging  process  to  keep 
their  hands  off  each  other  for  several  years  after. 

Solemnly,  very  solemnly  did  the  tolling  bell  warn  us  of  our  approach 

to  the  old  churchyard  of ,  long  before  we  emerged  in  the  poor  little 

rustic  wagon  from  the  forest  road  that  led  to  it,  from  the  humble  cottage 
whence  we  had  brought  all  that    remained  of  the  innocent  and  lovely 

M .     The  poor  old  childless  and  widowed  grandfather  rested  his  aged 

head  on  my  shoulder,  and  never  since  God  gave  me  breath  have  I  felt  the 
awful  solemnity  of  my  profession  as  I  did  that  day.  I  had  been  sum- 
mioiied  from  the  city  to  visit  the  poor  young  girl  by  a  medical  friend 
whose  confidence  I  enjoyed  from  having  performed  several  operations  on 
his  patients,  and  as  my  practice  was  then  limited,  I  willingly  yielded  to 
my  feelings  and  remained  with  her  till  the  last  sigh  escaped  her  guileless 
bosom,  and  with  the  hand  of  her  only  protector  on  her  forehead,  she 
breathed  her  last  at  midnight,  in  the  lovely  month  of  June,  1839. 
Wretchedly  poor,  she  had  sustained  her  poor  old  grandfixther  by  her  >labor 
in  a  neighboring  mill.  The  terrific  force  sometimes  attained  by  the  over- 
wrought machinery,  caused  a  great  stone  to  fly  asunder  by  its  centrifugal 
action,  and  a  fragment  striking  her  on  the  breast,  injured  the  internal 
organs  so  fatally  that  she  died  in  spite  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  her  excel- 
lent physician  and  his  friends.  I  found  him  aflected  even  to  tears  at  her 
bedside  as  he  related  to  me  the  case,  surrounded  with  three  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  one  of  them  from  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  that,  too, 
his  third  visit  to  the  house  of  a  pauper  !  Stich  acts  make  us  proud 
of  our  profession.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  till  all  danger  was 
over,  or  death  had  rendered  our  efforts  of  no  further  use. 

Our  poor  patient,  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  a  beautiful  girl,  the 
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child  of  sorrow  and  shame.  Her  mother,  a  simple  country  creature,  the 
old  man's  only  daughter,  fell  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  a  village  monster, 
who  had  been  in  consequence  obliged  to  leave  the  town,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  her  death  an  attendant  on-  a  gambling  hell  in  our  city.  We  were 
now  about  to  place  the  body  of  her  child  by  the  side  of  his  victim,  who 
sank  some  years  before  under  the  finger  of  unchristian  scorn  continually 
pointed  at  her  by  the  village  righteous,  with  the  precept  of  Christ  before 
them,  "  Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone."  Tt  was  supposed 
by  the  medical  gentleman  who  called  me,  that  the  extraordinary  operation 
of  elevating  the  breast-Done  by  means  of  the  trephine,  would  relieve  the 
terrible  oppression  of  respiration,  and  afford  room  for  the  laboring  heart 
and  lungs  to  resum.e  their  natural  movements.  Her  condition,  however, 
was  so  low,  that  she  expired  before  we  could  sufficiently  elevate  the  circu 
lation  by  wine  to  continue  our  efforts.  Some  spicule  of  bone  were  imme 
diately  removed  on  my  arrival,  but  she  bore  it  so  ill,  that  further  explor- 
ations were  omitted  till  next  day  :  that  night  she  died ;  but  I  have  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  suppose  an  operation  could  have  relieved  her ;  the  blow 
was  too  violent,  and  had  doubtless  produced  injuries  internally  too  serious 
for  nature  and  art  united  to  overcome. 

We  are  often  charged  as  a  body  with  too  light  an  estimate  of  religious 
devotion.  I  know  not,  however,  where  the  man  can  be  found  in  our  pro- 
fession, who  could  have  listened  to  the  prayer  of  that  poor  old  white- 
headed  man  of  nearly  eighty  years,  as  he  knelt  in  the  only  room  of  their 
little  cabin,  and  implored  of  Heaven  to  save  him  his  darling,  the  only  tie 
that  bound  him  to  earth  :  "  O  thou  who  didst  raise  the  widow's  son — thou 
who  didst  anoint  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  and  give  him  sight,  look  down 
from  thy  throne  upon  the  wretched  creature  who  ventures  to  implore  thee, 
and  upon  thy  servants,  who  would  not,  O  Heavenly  Father,  oppose  thy 
righteous  purpose ;  yet,  O  God,  most  holy,  most  merciful,  if  it  be  con- 
sistent with  thy  blessed  will,  save  me  that  poor  child  of  sorrow,  even  her 
at  whom,  like  Mary  Magdalen,  the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed,  for  the 
sins  of  one  who  is,  I  trust,  in  heaven,  for  she  was  kind  to  us  all,  and  in- 
jured no  one  but  herself."  Here  a  burst  of  tears  choked  his  voice,  which 
was  unusually  clear  for  his  age.  We  were  all  of  us  unmanned,  and  that 
night  we  prayed  in  spirit  if  not  in  words  ;  but  our  efforts  availed  not,  and 
it  was  destined  by  Heaven  that  the  poor  old  man  should  finish  his  journey 
alone. 

It  w^as  touching,  after  the  simple  prayer  had  been  pronounced,  to  see 
the  old  man,  as  his  thin  and  snowy  locks  swayed  gently  in  the  evening 
breeze,  quietly  measure  with  his  staflf  the  distance  between  the  newly-made 
grave  and  the  next  one,  whose  verdure  alone — for  it  was  marked  by  no 
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stone — told  that  it  long  since  received  its  occupant.  Alas  !  her  onlj 
memorial  was  her  shame  and  the  love  of  an  old  father.  He  looked  ex- 
pressivel}^  at  the  old  sexton  as  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  and  thanked 
him  ;  't  was  all  he  had  to  give,  even  had  not  his  old  friend's  tears  assured 
him  no  other  gift  would  have  been  acceptable.  "  You  will  put  me  there, 
Joe,  will  you  ?"  said  he.  "  God  knows  whether  I  will  live  to  do  it,  but 
our  friend  will  see  to  it,"  he  replied,  putting  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  good  young  clergyman,  whose  face  attested  the  excellence  of  his 
heart.  The  old  sexton,  however,  performed  the  same  service  for  his 
schoolmate  that  he  had  for  his  children  ;  and  now,  if  he  could  stretch 
out  his  arms,  he  might  embrace  both  his  darlings. 


Art.  CLLX. — The  Summer  or  Teething  Diarrhea  of  Children  ;  its  Causes 
and  Treatment ;  has  Medicine  any  injluence  over  it  ? 

If  the  heart  of  the  xlmerican  mother  be  destined  so  often  to  bleed  for 
the  ravages  of  croup,  when  over-treated  or  neglected,  during  the  cooler 
months  of  this  trying  climate,  how  much  more  anguish  does  she  suffer 
from  that  withering  disease,  the  teething  diarrhea  of  our  summers.     And 
if  the  remarks  appended  to  the  article  in  our  May  number  on  excessive 
m.edication  be  merited  by  the  trading  department  of  our  profession,  who 
always  oppose  popular  instruction,  what  will  the  reader  sa}*  when  we  fur- 
nish him  with  the  admitted  causes  and  mode  of  treatment  of  this  disease, 
the  universal  acknowledgment  of  which  by  all  scientific  men,  gives  rise  to 
the  question  asked,  whether  medicine  has  really  any  legitimate  control 
over  if?     I  solemnly  declare,  that  the  article  on  Dropsy  of  the  Head, 
in  the  August  number,  so  intimately  connected  with  this,  gave  rise  to 
emotions  of  so  humiliating  a  character  when  thinking  of  our  noble  pro- 
fession, and  so  similar  to  those  now  experienced,  that  the  task  of  this 
exposition  becomes  so  painful,  that  I  am  tempted  to  abjure  the  subject 
altogether  ;  but  when  I  reflect  that  nearly  three  thousand  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  are  dying  in  this  city  every  year  from  the  associated 
diseases,  diarrhea,  dysentery  and  convulsions,  and  that  four-fifths  of  them 
might  be  saved  if  the  parents  could  be  persuaded  to  study  the  natural 
laws  of  their  existence  and  not  to  physic  them,  and  that  the  physician  is 
directly  iiiterested,  and  that  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  keeping  the  parent 
in  ignorance  of  the  great  and  acknowledged  means  of  cure,  I  cannot  avoid 
my  duty  to  make  a  full  exposition  of  a  subject  so  well  calculated  to  excite 
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the  closest  scrutiny  by  every  parent.  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  un- 
derstood we  wish  to  charge  any  humane  physician  with  such  a  crime  as 
wilfully  withholding  a  remedy  of  value.  But  I  say  most  emphatically 
that  our  best  and  most  humane  physicians  have  come  far  short  of  their 
duty,  in  not  giving  the  greatest  publicity  to  the  acknowledged  fact,  thai 
medicine  is  the  last  thing  to  be  relied  on  in  the  successful  treatment  of  the 
summer  diarrhea  of  infants  in  cities  ;  and  we  very  greatly  fear  that  where 
the  parents  are  wealthy,  the  advice  to  adopt  the  only  really  reliable  mode 
of  treatment,  is  postponed  by  many  till  the  latest  possible  period,  because 
that  miethod  takes  the  little  patient  out  of  the  physician's  hands. 

Neither  the  moral  nor  classical  attainments  of  a  large  number  of  phy- 
sicians in  this  city,  are  calculated  to  exonerate  them  from  this  charge.  Led 
those  who  think  us  prejudiced,  read  the  account  of  a  late  trial  for  mal- 
practice in  our  journal,  with  the  evidence  of  that  preceptor,  (himself  a 
professor  and  signer  of  a  diploma.)  by  which  the  jury  rendered  their 
verdict,  pronouncing  his  pupil  to  be  ignorant  of  the  very  first  principle  of 
his  profession,  and  we  are  confident  our  opinion  will  be  vindicated. 

No  sight  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  physician  can  be  more  pain- 
ful than  that  of  a  delicate  mother,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
watching,  spoon  in  hand,  the  pallid  lips  of  her  child — and  looking  painfully 
into  the  face  of  her  physician,  for  relief  from  that  dreadful  doubt  a  mother 
only  can  feel  ;  a  doubt  that  is  so  often  destined  to  be  removed  by  death 
alone ;  but  one  that  might  have  flown  away  as  't  were  on  angel's  wings, 
and  left  the  smile  of  heartfelt  delight  on  her  face,  had  the  physician  but 
shown  that  dignity  and  earnestness  that  originates  in  true  science  ;  it  is  that 
alone,  will  induce  the  mother  to  obey  him  as  her  faithful  friend  and  coun- 
sellor. But  to  do  this,  his  intellect  as  well  as  his  heart  must  be  educated. 
When  a  medical  man  will  consent  to  witness  the  waning  powers  of  the 
infant's  life, -and  continue  to  give  his  medicine,  ay,  when  he  knows  he 
would  be  compelled  to  answer  to  the  very  first  question  of  real  science, 
that  with  every  breath  it  takes  in  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  the  city,  it 
is  inhaling  the  very  cause  that  produced  the  disease  ;  when  we  know  and 
can  prove  this,  what  shall  we  say  of  him,  but  that,  he  is  a  mere  huckster  of 
human  life  and  a  mother's  affections,  and  an  unworthy  member  of  a 
calling,  whose  very  base  should  be  the  largest  and  most  disinterested 
humanity. 

In  the  present  article,  we  shall  pass  by  the  simple  diarrhea  attendant 
on  the  changes  in  the  mother's  milk  and  other  nourishment,  and  on  alter- 
ations in  the  weather  and  clothing ;  this  affection  is  frequent  during  the 
first  six  months  of  infancy,  and  for  the  most  part  soon  ceases,  either  by 
the  powers  of  nature,  or  after  some  judicious  but  generally  foolish  and 
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impertinent  medication  with  castor  oil  and  paregoric,  or  some  of  the  nos. 
trums  of  the  day.  The  disease  is  nothing  more  than  too  great  a  flow  of 
the  watery  and  albuminous  part  of  the  blood  to  the  delicate  lining  mem- 
branes of  the  intestines,  drawn  to  it  by  undigestible  food,  producing 
irritation,  or  by  cold  shutting  up  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  driving  the 
serum  or  fluid  part  of  the  blood  to  the  only  other  place  where  it  can 
escape — namely,  to  the  great  inner  skin  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines. 

This  mere  watery  purging,  is  of  course  to  be  viewed  in  its  commence 
ment,  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to  rid  herself  of  an  impending 
danger — viz.,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  or  lining  membranes  of  the 
bowels  ;  because  it  is  sufRciently  evident  to  the  meanest  intellect,  that 
the  serum  which  rushes  to  the  bowels,  must  escape  somewhere  if  driven 
from  the  skin ;  therefore,  if  it  were  not  let  out  of  the  small  vessels  lining 
this  membrane,  it  would  clog  them  up,  producing  congestion  or  stoppage 
there,  and  inflammation — causing  discharges  of  blood  and  matter,  or  that 
disease  called  dysentery.  This  diarrhea  is,  therefore,  to  be  viewed  in  its 
conimencement  as  decidedly  salutary — but  particularly  so,  as  the  child 
approaches  the  fourth  month  or  the  period  when  the  first  teeth  appear. 
Many  children  are  then  strongly  disposed  to  dropsy  of  the  head,  the  blood 
going  there  in  increased  quantity  to  produce  the  teeth ;  it  is  when  this 
predisposition  to  dropsy  of  the  head  is  strong,  from  the  great  development 
of  the  brain  in  some  children,  that  a  checked  diarrhea  is  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  sudden  death ;  the  water  goes  to  the  head  because  it  cannot  get 
out  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  bowels.  See  the  article  on  the  Causes  of 
Dropsy  of  the  Head,  in  the  August  number  for  1852. 

The  summer  diarrhea  of  teething  or  the  "cholera  infantum,"  as  it  is 
usually  called  by  physicians,  being  intimately  connected  with  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  teeth,  observation  proves  teething  to  be  its  great  predis- 
posing cause ;  we  shall,  therefore,  give  a  sketch  of  the  process  and  the 
order  in  which  the  teeth  usually  appear,  passing  by  the  exceptions  as  of 
no  special  interest ;  they  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  article  treating  of  the 
teeth  and  their  formation.  Presuming  that  every  intelligent  reader  of  our 
journal  or  any  other  responsible  authority,  is  in  complete  conviction  of 
the  absurdity  of  every  other  species  of  diet  for  the  infant  than  human 
milk,  or  that  of  the  cow,  ass,  or  goat  ;  in  an  infant  of  ordinary  health 
receiving  such  nourishment,  its  teeth  will  appear  as  follows. — First, 
generally  from  the  fourth,  to  the  sixth  month — if  more  delicate,  the  eighth, 
and  we  have  known  them  even  to  require  a  year — the  two  middle  or  cut- 
ting teeth  called  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  a  latin  word  signifying  to 
cut,  and  the  two  corresponding  ones  in  the  upper  jaw.     Next,   the  two 
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incisors  in  each  jaw,  or  either  side  of  these,  making  eight  in  all.  Then 
come  the  two-pointed  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  called  cuspidati  from 
"  Cuspis,"  a  point ;  and  sometimes  canine  or  dog  teeth  ;  then  the  two  cor- 
responding upper  ones  making  twelve  in  all.  Now  come  in  each  jaw,  two 
molars  or  grinders  so  called — from  "  Mola  "  a  mill-stone — two  in  each 
jaw  in  the  same  order  as  the  preceding,  making  sixteen  in  all.  These  are 
the  teeth  of  early  infancy,  or  the  first  two  years.  From  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  year  come  four  more  molars,  making  twenty  in  all.  This  first  set 
of  teeth  are  called  deciduous  or  falling  teeth,  from  "  decido  "  to  fall,  because 
they  are  intended  to  be  shed  or  to  fall  out,  to  make  room  for  the  second 
or  permanent  set;  sometimes  also,  they  are  called  milk  teeth. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  infant  life,  the  bowels  sympathize  very 
acutely  with  the  head ;  the  process  of  producing  the  teeth,  often  gives 
rise  to  great  nervous  irritability  of  the  whole  system;  this  is  extended 
through  the  great  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  to  the  numerous  little 
glands  which  are  scattered  over  the  entire  tract  of  intestines ;  these  glands 
produce  the  mucus  that  lubricates  their  surface,  and  thus  to  allow  the 
contents  of  the  bowels  to  pass  easily  onward  till  they  are  evacuated  from 
the  body. 

The  second  summer  is  for  the  most  part,  most  fatal  to  the  infant,  be- 
cause the  period  of  greatest  irritation  from  the  molar  or  jaw  teeth  exists 
during  that  time ;  the  irritation  being  far  less  from  the  incisor  or  cutting 
teeth,  unless  it  should  so  happen  that  they  come  during  the  intense  heats 
of  summer.  We  will  now  give  our  authority  for  the  remarks  we  have 
made  on  the  derelictions  of  our  profession,  in  urging  upon  the  parent  the 
comparative  inutility  of  medicine  in  treating  this  disease.  Dr.  Condie,  an 
author  on  diseases  of  children,  remarks  : — The  dependence  of  Cholera 
Infantum  upon  the  great  heats  of  our  summers,  and  an  impure,  stagnant 
and  heated  atmosphere,  acting  directly  upon  the  skin  and  the  mucous  sur- 
face of  the  bowels,  at  an  age  when  the  latter  is  predisposed  to  it  from 
dentition  and  the  consequent  sympathy  of  the  bowels,  and  the  increased 
action  of  the  muciparous  glands  at  that  period,  is  generally  admitted,  &c. 

"  The  dependence  of  the  disease  upon  a  high  degree  of  atmospheric 
temperature  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  its  prevalence  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat  of  the  summer  ;  the  disease  always  increasing  and  be- 
coming more  fatal  with  the  rise  of  the  thermometer,  and  declining  with 
the  cool  weather  in  autumn."  When  we  consider  that  it  only  exists  in 
cities  unless  under  circumstances  of  great  poverty  and  wretchedness,  or 
carelessness  in  the  diet  of  the  child,  and  that,  even  this  is  a  very  remark- 
able exception  as  a  cause  in  the  country,  to  its  extraordinary  prevalence 
iu  low  life  iu  cities,  is  it  not  proof  of  all  its  exciting  causes— viz.,  and 
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first  in  ord-er,  heat  of  weather — then  the  filthy  exhalations  of  the  city — 
and  last,  improper  diet  and  want  of  air  in  close  chambers.  These  two 
latter  causes  operate  in  low  life  in  the  country,  where  close  rooms,  and 
feather  beds  in  cradles,  and  coarse  nourishment — such  as  pap  made  by 
bad  and  sour  bread,  &c.,  are  common;  and  in  such  places,  we  have  to 
notice  the  rare  exceptions  of  its  existence  out  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Stewart  remarks — "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  this 
disease  that  three  circumstances  are  necessary  to  its  production.  That 
state  of  the  system  occurring  during  teething,  a  high  atmospheric  temper- 
ature, and  an  impure  state  of  the  air  ;  no  one  of  these  alone  is  in  general 
sufficient  to  produce  it ;  nor  do  any  two  of  these  appear4;o  be  the  agents  of 
its  production.  It  never  appears  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country  ;  nor  does 
it  prevail  in  cities  at  any  other  season  than  the  summer ;  nor  does  it  attack 
children  except  during  the  period  of  teething  ;  scarcely  ever  occurring  af- 
ter the  '  teeth  have  appeared  ;'  the  exceptions  only  occur  from  long  con- 
tinued and  improper  diet,  placing  the  bowels  and  nervous  system  in  the 
same  irritable  condition  as  in  teething."  Other  authorities  in  great  num- 
ber might  be  given,  but  we  consider  them  needless  as  the  whole  profession 
know  them  to  be  true. 

Thus  then,  whatever  mode  of  treatment  the  necessities  of  poverty  and 
our  own  humanity  may  induce  us  to  adopt,  we  consider  our  assertion  per- 
fectly justifiable  ;  and  that  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  give  the  parent  the 
absolute  assurance,  that  whenever  possible,  every  eff^ort,  however  well 
directed  by  experience  and  science,  should  if  unsuccessful  for  a  very  few 
days,  give  way  to  the  advice  that  the  child  should  be  taken  (however  ill 
at  the  time,)  into  the  country.  We  have  repeatedly  known  these  little 
creatures  to  recover  from  an  almost  dying  state, — when  they  were  indeed 
so  low  that  no  man  could  say  they  would  survive  another  day — by  send- 
ing them  on  a  pillow  to  the  delightful  little  village  of  Fort  Lee — a  place 
chosen  by  us  from  a  life-long  knowledge  of  its  surpassing  healthfulness 
and  its  freedom  from  miasmatic  exhalation.  There  is  indeed  no  place  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  at  all  comparable  to  it,  as  the  numerous  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  longevity  and  the  great  number  of  families  of 
children  reaching  adult  life,  will  amply  prove. 

The  approach  of  this  disease  is  variable;  its  symptoms  are  general 
drooping  and  diarrhea  ;  the  latter  being  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels  ;  the  discharges  retaining  much  of  their  ordinary  health- 
ful appearance  ;  this  gradually  changes  to  a  very  variable  and  unheal  thful 
color,  usually  not  exceedingly  offensive  but  of  liquid  consistence  and  a  dis- 
agreeable faint  smell ;  when  the  lower  part  of  the  intestines  are  most  af- 
fected, vomitirig  may  accompany  the  disease  from  the  commencement,  but 
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it  usually  does  not  occur  until  the  child  is  somewhat  reduced.  The  fever 
is  very  variable ;  the  head  and  abdomen  quite  warm ;  there  is  usually 
pain  when  pressing  on  the  abdomen.  The  child  is  often  drowsy  and  the 
eyes  suffused  and  of  a  muddy  appearance;  it  usually  expresses  intense  de- 
sire for  w^ater,  but  generally  loathes  food  ;  being  always  restive  when  the 
head  is  examined  ;  the  child  seems  evidently  to  suffer  in  that  organ. 
Sometimes  actual  delirium  and  convulsions  precede  the  stupor  which  of- 
ten accompanies  death  ;  the  child  dying  finally  of  congestion  or  dropsy  of  the 
brain.  In  severe  cases  a  few  days,  but  usually  from  two  to.  four  weeks 
will  precede  death.  When  recovery  is  to  occur,  there  is  a  general  reac- 
tion of  all  the  symptoms  ;  quiet  and  natural  sleep,  desire  for  food  appears, 
and  the  heat  of  the  head  and  abdomen  diminishes.  In  those  cases  wherein 
examinations  have  been  made  after  death,  the  frequent  great  enlargement 
of  the  liver  shows  how  much  it  has  to  do  with  the  disease;  but  when  we 
are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  functions  of  that  organ  are  not  completely 
understood,  there  seems  to  be  no  apology  for  the  indiscriminate  and  blind 
use  of  its  great  stimulant — mercury.  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  the 
great  channel  through  which  the  blood  from  the  intestines  is  destined  to  get 
back  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  after  performing  its  duties  of  secreting  the 
mucus  and  nourishing  the  bowels,  is  through  the  liver  ;  and  when  that 
gland  is  in  a  healthy  state  and  performs  its  appropriate  duty,  whatever 
that  may  be,  its  blood-vessels  are  pervious ;  mercury  certainly  does  re- 
move various  congestions  and  thickenings  of  the  liver,  but  it  also  produces 
great  irritation  of  the  intestines,  which  already  exists  to  a  hurtful  extent, 
as  is  shown  by  the  frequent  ulcerations  observed  in  dissecting  those  who 
have  died  of  the  disease. 

The  numerous  little  glands  scattered  over  the  inner  or  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels  are  very  much  larger  during  the  irritation  of  teething, 
and  distended  with  blood.  In  this  disease  they  are  always  observed  to 
increase  very  rapidly — and  doubtless  are  the  principal  seat  of  the  diar- 
rhea. Calomel  we  believe  to  be  a  direct  irritant  to  them  and  therefore 
quite  inadmissible  ;  we  are  aware  that  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  a 
great  number  of  practitioners ;  but  we  view  the  disease  as  one  of  irrita- 
tion ;  we  would  therefore  be  extremely  cautious  how  w^e  added  to  the  ex- 
citement. 

With  this  great  exception.,  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  line  of  treat- 
ment (to  the  exclusion  of  their  medication) — for  the  regulation  of  the  gener- 
al health  laid  down  by  most  judicious  writers  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  carry 
them  out.  The  miserable  condition  of  the  sleeping  rooms  even  in  a  con- 
dition of  life  comparatively  comfortable  in  other  respects,  forbids  any 
proper  regulation  of  the  temperature  ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  midr 
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die  and  lower  classes  of  our  inhabitants  lodge  in  the  garret;  where  there 
is  no  ventilation  but  by  means  of  the  dormer  window,  four  feet  from  the 
floor !  the  child  often  lies  in  a  truckle  bed  or  cradle,  and  very  often  on 
feathers;  therefore  it  cannot  have  the  air  renewed  ;  whilst  the  sun  sheds 
his  rising  rays  on  one  side  of  a  slate  roof,  and  his  declining  rays  on  the 
other !  A  back  room  with  high  w^indows  on  the  second  or  first  floor,  or 
a  back  cellar  kitchen  and  its  area,  are  the  next  most  frequent  places  ot 
lodging  for  the  little  sufferer.  This  is  awful,  but  it  is  true.  And  even  in 
the  highest  condition  of  life,  where  the  French  windows  of  the  parlors 
admit  of  the  carbonic  acid  being  rolled  out  into  the  street — even  in  those 
very  houses,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  one  in  the  most  costly  residence 
in  this  city  with  ventilation  in  the  floor  !  therefore  we  cannot  give  the 
children  of  the  poor  the  greatest  want  of  the  system — a  constant  renew^al 
of  fresh  air  :  however  we  must  place  them  if  possible  in  the  second  story, 
either  on  a  hay  bed  or  a  sacking  bottom  on  as  high  a  bedstead  or  cot  as 
we  can  get ;  and  open  the  door  and  the  windows.  Here  they  will  be  as  far 
above  the  filthy  gutters  and  their  deadly  miasms  as  possible.  The  child 
must  be  indulged  with  spoonsfull  of  ice-cold  water  every  quarter  of  an 
hour — night  and  day — or  whenever  awake.  This  is  a  natural  desire  not 
to  be  overlooked  ;  the  child  constantly  cries  for  it,  therefore  it  must  be 
given  ;  nature  demands  it  to  supply  the  exhaustion  from  the  liquid  dis- 
charges, and  allow  the  solid  part  of  the  blood  to  move  onward  in  the  blood- 
vessels ;  without  it,  the  blood  would  stagnate  in  every  case,  either  in  the 
brain  or  elsewhere,  and  the  child  die  rapidly  of  congestion  of  some  organ 
essential  to  life. 

Toast  water,  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  very  thin,  and  sometimes  a  little 
of  the  best  country  milk  (a  table-spoonfuU  is  enough  at  one  time)  will  af- 
ford all  the  nourishment  the  child  will  take.  These  w-ill  prove  most  ser- 
viceable also  in  supplying  the  lost  mucus  of  the  bowels. 

Vomiting  may  prove  so  troublesome  as  to  demand  a  specific  remedy; 
if  it  were  possible  to  instruct  an  infant  to  sw^allow  ice  in  small  pieces,  it 
would  always  be  the  best  remedy ;"  it  will  be  best  to  pound  it  fine,  and 
give  half  a  tea-spoonfuU  in  a  table-spoonfuU  of  water  ;  it  will  then  slip 
down  easily,  and  we  think  always  produce  the  best  results.  Dr.  Stewart 
recommends  lime-water  and  milk,  in  tea-spoon  doses,  every  half  hour  ;  we 
have  found  it  very  useful. 

Dr.  Dew^ees  recommends  strong  coffee  without  sugar  or  milk.  At 
t:imes  it  proves  admirable  ;  at  others  we  have  known  it  to  prove  distress- 
ingly aggravating.  So  of  green  tea.  A  drop  of  laudanum  may  be  tried ; 
indeed  this  remedy  is  not  to  be  omitted,  for  it  often  proves  our  only  re- 
liance both  for  the  vomiting  and  the  diarrhea  ;  but  it  must  be  most  faith- 
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fully  watched  or  it  will  produce  great  trouble  in  the  head  ;  we  have  seen 
several  children  evidently  poisoned  by  it,  and  that  too  when  administered 
by  physicians.  It  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  practical  men,  with 
the  view  of  inviting  the  irritation  downwards,  to  irritate  the  lower  bowels 
by  injections  of  salt  water  ;  three  teaspoonsful  in  a  gill  of  warm  water — 
about  a  wine  glass  to  be  thrown  up  twice  a  day  ;  this  produces  dysenteric 
symptoms,  which  are  greatly  preferable  to  the  excessive  and  exhausting 
discharges  :  Excess  of  irritation  from  the  salt  is  evinced  by  frequent  un- 
successful attempts  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  the  failure  of  the  profuse 
discharges  may  be  known  by  examination  of  the  diaper.  This  endeavor 
to  produce  another  disease  as  it  were,  although  strictly  humane  and  de- 
pending upon  the  same  correct  principle  of  drawing  the  irritation  from  a 
vital  part  to  one  that  is  less  dangerous,  we  would  have  the  reader  under- 
stand, is  less  preferable  always  than  the  use  of  such  means  as  will  alleviate 
the  disease  higher  up  the  bowel — in  the  immediate  seat  of  its  existence. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  very  important  remedy — the  same  one  be  it 
remarked  we  are  compelled  to  use  for  dysentery,  which  is  only  a  higher 
degree  of  irritation,  in  this  same  lining  membrane  where  diarrhea  exists. 
One  is  irritation  ;  the  other  inflammation.  Now,  whatever  medical  men 
may  say  against  the  impropriety  of  shutting  up  the  small  vessels  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  those  of  the  little  glands  where  the  discharges  of 
diarrhea  issue — matters  not ;  the  question  is,  does  the  disease  originate  in 
irritation,  and  what  is  the  acknowledged  remedy  for  that  state  ?  The  first 
and  the  last  answer  must  be,  opium  in  some  of  its  forms  ;  morphine,  if  you 
please  ;  paregoric,  if  you  please.  Dalby,  because  they  (the  mothers  and 
nurses)  will.  Popular  prejudices  are  often  founded  in  truth,  and  because 
thousands  of  lazy  and  heartless  mothers  have  stupified  and  poisoned  their 
infants  with  Dalby — that  does  not  detract  one  particle  from  the  value  ot 
opium  in  careful  medical  hands  1  The  drunkard  hiccups  his  praises  of  the 
excellent  medical  virtues  of  brandy — yet  brandy  is  a  mighty  useful  thing. 
Pity  it  could  not  always  be  used  by  injection,  or  combined  with  assafoetida. 

Laudanum  may  be  judiciously  used  in  most  cases,  in  doses  of  one  or 
two  drops — repeated  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  hours,  watching  carefully 
its  effects  on  the  brain.  Of  course  it  can  only  be  used  without  danger  of 
fatal  congestion, — by  the  physician. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  rem- 
edy of  too  much  power  to  entrust  to  any  other  than  medical  hands  ;  its 
reducing  power  is  immense,  and  it  will  prove  infinitely  too  much  for  the 
condition  of  a  great  majority  of  children,  when  sick  enough  to  require  med- 
ical attendance.  We  have  known  it  to  kill  a  dozen  or  more.  Sponging 
the  body  with  warm  water,  and  immediately  drying  it  with  a  soft  and 
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well-worn  old  towel  or  a  bit  of  flannel,  is  much  preferable.  Specific  as- 
tringents of  all  kinds,  whether  Gum  Kino,  Catechu,  or  what  not,  we  view 
with  great  suspicion ;  they  will  stop  the  discharges  for  a  few  hours,  but 
they  never  of  themselves  cure.  Pure  air,  cold  water,  warm  water  frictions 
to  the  skin,  simple  gum  water  and  milk,  and  the  careful  use  of  laudanum 
will  do  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  physician.  But  we  repeat  it — country 
air  is  specific  in  its  curative  power,  and  no  other  agent  can  possibly  take 
its  place. 


Art.  CLX. — Astonishing  Instance  of  Feigned  Dumbness  for  Seven  Years. 

A  VER-/  surprising  circumstance  has  recently  been  communicated  to  us, 
as  occurring  at  the  New  York  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  that  goes  far  to- 
wards removing  from  the  sex  the  charge  of  inability  to  quiet  that  delight- 
ful yet  sometimes  naughty  little  member,  of  whose  legitimate  right  to  keep 
moving  the  immortal  bard  seemed  to  be  convinced,  when  he  said, 

"Silence  only  is  commendable 

In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  or  a  maid  not  vendihle." 

Indeed,  whoever  henceforth  would  charge  our  charmers  with  want  of  stead- 
iness ofpurpose  in  pursuit  of  an  object,  will  do  well  to  refer  to  this  article  ; 
we  opine  they  will  find  a  psychological  Phenomenon  equal  to  the  distin- 
guished Professor  in  the  medical  department  of  the  New  York  University. 
(See  our  August  No.  for  1852.)  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  peculiar  impedi- 
ments, we  would  recommend  a  union  of  the  forces  of  the  two  worthies  for 
the  benefit  of  their  further  operations  on  the  public. 

Mary,  a  child  of  14  years,  fled  from  a  convent  in  Canada,  where  she 
had  become  disgusted  with  the  religious  ceremonies  and  starvation,  to  one 
of  the  western  Counties  of  our  State ;  here  she  was  found  aslcing  alms  by 
such  natural  signs  and  gestures  a-s  are  used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  before 
instruction.  Some  benevolent  persons  sent  her  to  the  New  York  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum,  where  she  remained  four  years  under  the  careful  su- 
pervision of  that  acute  and  profound  observer,  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.D. 
The  extraordinary  acumen  shown  by  this  remarkable  child  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  fact,  that  she  remained  in  that  noble  charity,  and  went  through 
its  extensive  course  of  instruction  under  its  astute  corps  of  professors  and 
its  distinguished  Principal,  whose  ripe  scholarship  and^  varied  attainments 
have  won  him  the  deserved  honors  of  LL.D.,  for  no  less  a  period  than  four 
years  !  retiring  only  at  the  expiration  of  the  usual  legal  period,  utterly 
unsuspected  of  possessing  th^  faculty  of  speech ! 
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The  history  of  this  extraordinary  girl  after  her  departure  from  the  care 
of  Dr.  Peet,  is  no  less  suggestive  of  her  astonishing  perseverance,  doubt- 
less acquired  by  her  Jesuitical  education  in  a  Roman  Convent. 

After  completing  her  studies  in  the  sign  language,  and  acquiring  all  the 
excellent  moral  influences  enjoyed  by  the  happy  inmates  of  the  Asylum, 
she  sought  the  great  literary  Alsatia  of  Cliff  street,  under   the  supervision 

of  the  generous  and  benevolent  Brothers  H ,  at  the  mention  of  whose 

name  the  hearts  of  so  many  friendless  authors  will  throb  with  delight,  and 
the  moralist  thank. Heaven  for  such  lofty  curators  of  the  literary  tastes  of 
the  rising  generation.  Here  she  continued  for  no  less  than  three  years  as 
a  book-folder,  carrying  out  her  plan  with  unequalled  perseverance ;  Mr. 
H was  a  Director  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  his  connexion  with  that  Institution  that  Mary  came  into  his 
establishment. 

Tired  at  last  of  her  long  silence,  she  eloped  from  the  great  publishers 
with  a  gang  of  trampers  with  whose  habits  she  had  formed  acquaintance, 
soon  after  her  escape  from  the  Convent.  After  a  couple  of  years  she  re- 
turned to  the  office  of  the  brothers  H in  a  miserable  condition.    The 

most  acute  of  those  distinguished  gentlemen,  he  of  the  acuminated  nose 
and  jocose  manner,  relates  his  impressions  on  making  the  discovery  of  her 
faculty  of  speech,  and  the  subsequent  characteristic  and  benevolent  use  he 
made  of  it,  most  effectively.  Being  summoned  to  his  office  one  evening  by 
the  porter,  at  the  request  of  a  lady,  he  instantly  complied,  with  his  usual 
gallantry  ;  the  lady  was  deeply  veiled;  he  conducted  her  to  a  seat  wi  h 
characteristic  benevolence  of  manner,  and  begged  her  to  state  her  business. 
The  amiable  and  christian  tone  so  long  familiar  to  her,  at  once   overcame 

her  feelings,  and  she  burst  into  tears.     Mr.  H begged  her  in  dulcet 

notes  to  quiet  herself,  supposing  her  some  unfortunate  sister  of  his  Church 

or  luckless  author  in  distress.     At  last  she  said : — Mr.  H ,  don't  you 

know  me  1  To  his  negative  reply  she  drew  aside  her  veil,  and  with  voice 
tremulous  from  shame,  exclaimed — "  I  am  Mary."  The  light  falling  at 
that  moment  on  her  haggard  feature,  he  was,  as  it  were,  thunderstruck. 

She  then  explained  to  him  what  we  have  already  communicated  to  the 
reader,  and  remarked  that  she  would  never  have  adopted  her  wicked 
course,  had  it  not  been  for  disgust  at  the  heartless  exercises  of  her  Jesuit- 
ical tormentors,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  charity  when  she  prac- 
ticed speech.  The  moment  she  assumed  to  be  a  mute,  she  found  no  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  should  have  continued  begging  to  that  day,  had  she  not  been 
entrapped  by  the  charitable  persons  who  brought  her  to  the  Asylum. 
Here,  however,  she  did  still  better  :  the  Jesuits  sought  her  high  and  low, 
but  she  had  not  told  in  the  United  States  the  story  of  her  connection  with 
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them,  and  they  never  thought  of  penetrating  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 
here. 

Her  condition  was  pitiable,  as  she  had  indulged  in  every  species  of  vice 
and  immorality,  utterly  uninfluenced  by  the  good  examples  of  her  earlier 

life.     She  asked  to  be  restored  to  her  employment,  but  Mr.  H- very 

properly  refused  to  subject  his  corps  of  beautiful  and  virtuous  book-folders 
to  such  associations.  Handing  her  $20,  with  .the  christian  remark,  "  go 
and  sin  no  more,"  poor  Mary  departed — whither  we  know  not — but  her 
future  history  will  doubtless  be  revealed.  Such  a  girl  will  never  die  mute. 
We  think  it  was  Johnson  who  said  of  the  expression,  "  there  was  silence 
in  heaven  for  half  an  hour,"  that  there  could  have  been  no  women  there  ! 

what  would  he  have  said  if  he  had  known  Mary ?    for  she  held  her 

tongue  no  less  than  seven  years.     What  an  eternity  for  a  -woman  ! 

To  ourselves  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  contemplate  the  as- 
tonishing sagacity  of  the  principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  his 
extraordinary  thirst  for  knowledge.     Many  years  ago,  when  the  Commit- 
tee of  that  Institution  were  so  unwise  as  to  place  its  inmates  under  our 
medical  supervision,  we  had  ample  opportunity  of  ascertaining  his  varied 
capacities  for  knowledge ;  in  the  departments  of  Theology  and  Law,  Finance, 
Medicine,  Belles  Lettres,  ^Esthetics  and  Economics,  it  was  never  our  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  a  more   enthusiastic  and  successful   cultivator.     In 
conducting  the  internal  policy  of  the  Institution,  and  the  judicious  applica- 
tion of  its  finances  to  the  general  comfort  of  "  the  family,"  he  seemed  to 
be  much  impressed  with  the  maxim  of  the  Apostle,  "  he  that  w^ill  not  pro- 
vide for  his  own  household  is  worse  than  an  infidel ;"  with  that  modest 
estimate  of  his  own  worth  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  eastern  breth- 
ren generally,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  descent  of  parental  virtues  which 
he  derives  from  his  physiological  acquirements,  he  has  been  preeminently 
mindful  of  the  welfare  of  "  the  Institution,"  and  has  assembled  so  many  of 
his  own  excellent  fiimily  around  him,  that  the  frequent  recurrence  in  call- 
ing over  the  list  of  oflicers,  of  the  euphonious  and  imposing  patronymic, 
and  the  high  condition  of  the  respective  parties,  would  almost  induce  one 
to  suppose  that  a  sleek  and  well-fed  turkey  had  assembled  his  progeny  for 
a  feast  of  grasshoppers ;  and  yet  w^e  believe  the  Committee  are  all  in 
good  condition.     Bacon,  distinguished  for  his  noble  indifference  to  his  own 
interest,  and  his  great  sincerity  in  religion,  in  his  essay  on  "  wisdom  for  a 
man's  self"  remarks — "  an  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself,  and  a  shrewd 
thing  in  an  orchard  or  garden  ;"  we  read  also  in  another  place,  "go  to  the 
ant  and  learn  wisdom."     To  these  sage  apothegms,  as  well  as  the  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  economics,  attained  during  his  former  vocation  of  stew- 
ard and  butler  of  the  excellent  charity  over  which  he  now  presides  as  prin- 
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cipal,  did  this  illustrious  gentleman  owe  his  advancement,  as  much  as 
to  those  profound  acquirements  in  science,  which  have  won  him  the  col- 
legiate honors  which  now  adorn  his  brow. 

When  the  distinguished  Publisher  had  time  to  get  over  his  amazement, 
he  w^as  assailed  by  a  variety  of  conflicting  emotions.  Without  that  pro- 
fessional necessity  with  which  our  generous  profession  can  so  cordially 
sympathize  when  attending  a  fatal  case,  of  involving  others  in  the  cate- 
gory of  acute  observers  in  which  he  had  himself  figured  for  three  years, 
his  characteristic  benevolence  and  love  of  fun  induced  him  strongly  to  de- 
sire to  cut  off  the  end  of  the  sagacious  professor's  tail — or  at  any  rate 
to  shorten  his  ears  a  little. 

He  accordingly  immediately  visited  the  Asylum,  and  manifested  a  great 
curiosity  to  know  from  its  acute  principal,  whether  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  deception,  by  the  pupil  sometimes  denying  the  faculty  of  speech 
when  really  possessed.  To  the  question  repeatedly  urged  witn  unusual 
pertinacity,  (we  think  we  can  see  the  increased  acumination  of  the  nose 
and.  twinkling  of  the  eyes,  with  which  the  gentleman  regales  the  trade 
when  cracking  up  his  books  at  their  annual  sale) — he  was  answered  with 
the  dignified  decision  becoming  the  high  position  of  a  LL.D. — "  No,  sir,  it 
is  impossible ;  there  would  be  a  thousand  opportunities  for  detection  daily  ; 
no  person  fit  for  the  profession  could  be  so  hoaxed."  After  full  and  un- 
qualified committal,  the  humorous  Director  quietly  assured  the  Princi- 
pal that  Mary "  could  talk  as  fast  as  either  of  them."     Imagine  the 

look  of  surprise  and  chagrin  with  which  the  gentleman  received  the  intel- 
ligence. Shades  of  the  good  Abbe  de  I'Epee  and  the  acute  Sicard ! 
Spirit  of  our  own  beloved  Gall audet !  were  ye  not  there  to  sympathize 
with  and  support  your  benevolent  and  sagacious  brother  ?  truly  he  might 
exclaim  with  Cressid  when  confessing  her  love  to  Troilus,  (but  not  for 
love  of  Mary.) 

See,  see,  your  silence. 
Cunnin|!j  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws 
My  very  soul  of  counsel. 

Doubtless  the  memory  of  poor  Mary  will  dw^ell  pleasantly  with  him, 
and  lend  grace  to  that  winning  way  with  which  he  has  so  long  been  wont 
to  dispense  the  hospitalities  of  the  Institution  over  which  he  presides  with 
such  distinguished  ability. 

N.  B.  We  are  now  engaged  in  investigating  the  steps  pursued  by  Dr.  Peet  whilst 
teaching  this  interesting  pupil  the  practice  of  articulate  language,  a  measure  which 
we  understand,  met  with  gratifying  success :  the  young  lady  watching  with  peculiar  and 
innocent  expressiveness  the  motions  of  the  lips,  and  anon  trying  to  lisp  forth  the  un- 
heard sounds  of  the  speaker : — we  shall  give  the  process  in  a  future  number. 
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Art.  CLXI. — A  Remarkable   Case  of  Monomania^  or  Fancied  Disease  of 
a  ISFose ;    Villainous   Operations  of  a  Qua,ck. 

The  great  horror  which  some  persons  have  of  personal  deformity,  has 
its  origin  in  one  of  the  most  natural  attj'actions  of  our  organic  nature  ;  the 
symmetrical  development  of  the  body,  with  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  nerves  and  apparatus  of  vision,  designed  to  compare  size  and  distance, 
prove  satisfactorily  that  nature,  when  unobstructed  in  her  operations,  ab- 
hors deformity  as  much  as  the  creature  in  whom  she  shows  the  original 
perfection  of  her  design.  It  is  only  when  we  realize  the  superior  attrac- 
tions possessed  by  intellectual  power,  that  we  are  reconciled  to  those  dis- 
turbances of  the  symnaetry  of  feature  brought  about  by  long-continued  and 
severe  study.  We  never  think  of  Homer,  Milton  or  Shakspeare,  as  ugly 
persons  ;  yet  one  of  them  was  blind,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  either  of 
them  were  artistically  beautifu]  in  a  single  feature.  Sound  judgment  and 
strong  prceptive  and  imaginative  power,  such  as  is  necessary  in  the  lofty 
creations  of  genius,  will  throw  out  strongly  the  features  and  give  power  at 
the  expense  of  proportion. 

Physicians  often  find  in  their  professional  intercourse  with  their  patients, 
that  the  mind  dwells  on  very  trifling  real,  and  often  imaginary  defects, 
till  it  becomes  actually  morbid,  and  sometimes  quite  turned  on  that  par- 
ticular subject.  Amongst  the  few  remarkable  instances  I  have  met  with, 
I  will  relate  one  amounting  to  a  perfect  monomania  ;  it  is  singularly  illus- 
trative of  the  evil  consequences  of  a  branch  of  quackery  thathas'been  car- 
ried to  a  sad  extent  in  this  city  ;  but  especially  by  an  unprincipled  creature 
in  Broadway,  on  those  unfortunate  people  who  have  their  fears  morbidly 
excited  by  the  dread  of  a  certain  loathsome  disease  ;  nothing  is  easier  than 
such  practices;  human  credulity  will  go  to  any.  extent  in  some  of  these 
cases,  when  apprehension  is  thoroughly  aroused  ;  unfortunately  the  fear  of 
exposure  makes  the  heartless  practices  of  this  fiend  perfectly  safe ;  he  has 
been  known  to  rob  a  city  merchant  of  ^slOOO  by  threatening  exposure  if 
the  demand  was  not  paid. 

A  singularly  w^ell-written  and  really  eloquent  letter  from  a  distant 
State,  enclosing  an  unusually  large  fee,  prepared  me  for  the  visit  of  a 
very  anxious  and  nervous  patient ;  indeed,  the  letter  was  so  beautiful  a 
composition,  that  1  regret  very  much  having  adopted  -jny  invariable  rule 
of  immediately  destroying  such  documents,  the  moment  they  ax*e  answered. 
I  might,  indeed,  easily  have  effaced  the  signature,  which  by  the  way,  as  I 
subsequently  learned,  was  not  real ;  so  cautious   was  he,  having  suffered 
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severely  from  the  practices  of  the  scoundrel  alluded  to,  and  including,  as 
I  supposed,  the  entire  faculty  in  the  same  category. 

The  letter  went  on  to  ask  a  great  number  of  questions,  showing  a  con* 
fused  and  misdirected  conception  of  the  whole  bibliography  of  a  subject, 
which  has  exercised  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  acumen  of  any  branch 
of  our  profession ;  but  which  is  absurdly  supposed  by  our  thoughtless  cit- 
izens to  be  beneath  the  notice  of  men  of  character.  The  distressing  ap- 
prehension of  my  patient  might  have  been  removed  with  the  greatest  ease, 
had  the  poor  man  in  the  inception  of  his  delusion,  fliUen  into  honest  hands ; 
for  there  was  no  possibility  of  infection,  neither  visible,  primary,  nor  sec- 
ondary symptoms  having  existed.  Still  so  thoroughly  did  the  idea  pos- 
sess him,  that  the  most  eloquent  and  moving  entreaties  were  given  in  the 
letter  to  me,  to  disembarrass  my  mind  of  all  prejudice  against  the  villain 
who  had  pronounced  the  existence  of  the  affection,  and  in  whose  ability  to 
cure  him  only  had  he  lost  confidence,  and  most  seriously  to  examine 
every  possible  symptom  ;  concluding  with  an  earnest  appeal  that  I  would 
not  trifle  with  his  feelings  on  the  subject  of  an  existing  ulceration  of  the 
nose,  which  rendered  life  utterly  intolerable.  As  near  as  I  can  remember, 
this  eloquent  and  moving  passage  closed  the  letter — "  Indeed,  my  dear 
sir,  when  I  look  around  me,  on  my  sisters  and  brothers,  all  in  health  and 
symmetry,  I  am  almost  mad ;  in  the  face  of  my  dear  mother  I  cannot 
look ;  I  have  not  dared  to  enter  her  chamber,  w^here  all  that  remains  of 
my  noble  and  sainted  father's  features  hang  suspended  from  the  wall,  and 
where  the  morning  light  reveals  to  her  my  disgraceful  contrast.  I  steal 
forth  from  my  room  like  a  wild  animal  at  night ;  indeed,  if  your  aid  fails 
me,  I  feel  that  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  die.  Save  me  !  oh,  save 
me  from  that  awful  death  that  I  must  seek  if  you  give  me  no  hope." 

The  enclosure  was,  as  I  said,  munificent — thus  proving  the  sincerity  of 
the  writer ;  and  although  there  was  an  evident  unwillingness  to  particular- 
ize the  extent  of  the  deformity,  I  had  certainly  no  conception  that  it  did 
not  exist ;  although  it  was  evident  it  could  not  be  owing  to  the  cause  he 
imagined.  A,  total  discrepancy  in  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  he  had  never  had  any  other  than  the  affection  of  the  nose,  com- 
pelled me  to  suspect  something  wrong  in  the  brain  of  the  patient.  I  there- 
fore wrote  somewhat  evasively,  as  he  announced  his  intention  of  visiting 
me  in  a  short  time,  and  a  personal  interview  would,  of  course,  satisfacto- 
rily elucidate  the  whole  matter.  He  did  not  come,  however,  as  he  as- 
sured me  finally  he  had  not  courage  to  go  abroad.  Several  letters  suc- 
ceeded, during  which  it  became  evident  enough  there  was  some  kind  of 
hallucination  working  behind  his  extreme  anxiety.  In  one  of  them,  he  very 
cautiously  approached  the  illusion,  giving  nie  a  small  touch  of  his  exten- 
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sive  anatomical  researches  ;  he  inquired,  if  "  it  were  not  possible  for  the 
disease  to  affect  the  optic  nerve  when  on  its  way  towards  the  eyes,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  an  erroneous  estimate  of  size,  by  pushing  the 
nerve  on  one  side,"  for  that  he  sometimes  supposed  "  the  dreadful  cavity 
was  actually  filling  up  ;"  when  his  hopes  would  again  be  dashed  by  its 
evident  increase,  and  this  was  always  increased  after  unusual  loss  of  sleep. 

I  finally  got  weary  of  writing,  although  liberally  paid  every  time  I  an« 
swered  him,  and  my  letters  became  so  short  as  to  be  entirely  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  he  ceased  writing  to  me.  He  then  summoned  a  gentleman  from 
his  native  town  ;  one  who  had  not  given  an  opinion.  He,  though  he  wisely 
admitted  the  disease,  proved  unable  in  the  patient's  opinion  to  cure  it,  and 
it  finally  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  he  secluded  himself  entirely,  both 
night  and  day,  keeping  his  room  and  reading  his  Bible.  Job  and  his  af- 
flictions, his  brothers  informed  me,  met  his  hearty  sympathy.  Some  of 
my  letters  having  been  shown  to  his  last  physician,  he  suggested  a  con- 
sultation, writing  me  a  full  history  of  the  case,  and  informing  me  it  w^as 
an  absolute  hallucination.  I  was,  therefore,  shortly  after,  requested  to  visit 
him.  On  my  arrival  I  was  earnestly  entreated  by  one  of  his  brothers  to 
admit  the  disease  at  once,  and  express  my  certain  conviction  of  its  cure 
by  inert  medicines  which  I  was  to  send  from  the  city. 

Our  interview  was  to  me  a  most  trying  one.  as  I  had  not  cultivated 
that  great  medical  virtue  of  patience  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  such  an 
emergency.  Dr.  Gregory's  patient  might  have  carried  his  black  bottle 
to  the  mad-house  on  the  end  of  his  nose  for  all  me,  and  Dr.  Mott's  vounof 
lady  (see  one  of  our  early  numbers)  have  peopled  all  New  York  with  frogs 
from  her  stomach,  before  T  would  have  yielded  to  her  w^hims  at  that  time. 
But  Drs.  Gregory  and  Mott  w^ere  wiser ;  and  an  emetic,  and  a  slap  on  the 
side  of  the  head,  and  a  grave  face,  and  a  handsome  student  and  his  guitar 
did  wonders.  I  learned  wisdom,  however,  by  their  example,  and  acquit- 
ted myself  wonderfully  well,  considering  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the  case. 

I  took  tea  with  the  attending  physician,  and  we  walked  over  to  his  pa- 
tient's residence  ;  on  reaching  his  chamber,  a  tall  and  handsome  man  of 
about  thirty  years  received  us.  The  look  of  stealthy  anxiety  that  greeted 
me  on  entering  that  room,  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  A  pair  of  rather  acute 
and  cx-pressive  gray  eyes  were  heightened  considerably  in  effect,  by  a  broad 
piece  of  black  silk  tied  over  the  nose  by  black  tape  at  either  end  of  its 
lozenge-like  form ;  the  mouth  was  rather  handsome  than  intellectual,  the 
upper  lip  being  too  much  arched  for  decision  of  character ;  the  brow  like- 
wise showed  weak  perception  ;  indeed,  the  man  was  handsome,  not  intel- 
lectual. After  a  very  polite  greeting,  and  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  I 
was  not  fatigued,  with  an  uncomfortable  allusion  to  my  youthful  looks — 
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he  cautiously  approached  the  subject  of  a  possible  displacement  of  the  op- 
tic nerve,  and  an  inquiry  why  it  might  not  be  quite  a  general  affection, 
even  when  there  was  no  disease.  This  I  parried  by  a  very  lucky  stroke  ; 
appealing  to  his. religious  feelings,  I  assured  him  that  it  would  convey  but 
a  poor  idea  of  the^  adaptation  of  a  most  important  organ  to  its  varied  uses, 
by  an  all-wise  Creator. 

The  next  question  was  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  I  had  like  to  have  spoiled 
his  estimate  of  my  ability  :  "  Might  not  the  habit  of  constant  riding,  and 
the  necessity  of  unusual  movements  of  the  eye,  cause  such  a  result  in  thephy- 
sician  himself,  and  thus  incapacitate  him  from  correct  observations  '?"  what 
these  unusual  movements  were  supposed  to  be,  he  did  not  inform  me.  I 
answered  with  perfect  gravity,  that  there  was  an  equal  necessity  for  mov- 
ing the  eyes  as  much  one  way  as  another,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  an- 
ticipate the  movements  of  the  individual  members  of  the  moving  throng  in  a 
city,  either  on  foot  or  in  vehicles ;  finally  that  such  exercises  of  the  optic 
nerves  were  exceedingly  healthful,  and  entirely  physiological.  He  eyed  me 
well  during  this  very  rational  and  philosophical  explanation,  but  it  was 
perfectly  successful,  and  entirely  satisfied  him.  Many  extraordinary  and 
absurd  questions  were  asked,  all  of  which  I  answered  with  more  or  less 
satisfaction  to  myself  and  him. 

Finally,  and  here  he  dwelt  with  great  earnestness,  which  surprised  me 
more,  because  in  his  letters  he  had  attached  no  importance  to  it,  though 
utterly  fatal  to  his  illusion — "  Had  I  ever  known  a  deformity  of  the  nasal 
bones,  without  primary  or  other  constitutional  symptoms  from  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  virus."  I  dodged  him  here  by  a  mental  reservation  on  polypoid 
and  cancerous  affections — which  if  it  be  written  down  against  me,  I  cannot 
help  it,  for  I  went  on  the  Jesuitical  plan ;  indeed,  I  had  seen  several 
well-marked  cases  where  the  original  affection  must  have  been  very  light, 
for  it  escaped  notice  entirely.  The  Dr.  told  me  afterwards,  that  when  this 
question  was  put  to  me,  he  thought  my  mittimus  was  about  to  be  made 
out,  but  that  I  stood  firfe  admirably  ;  not  a  muscle  betrayed  the  mental 
equivocation.  Indeed,  I  rather  looked  surprised  that  a  doubt  of  the  sub- 
ject should  ever  have  been  entertained. 

After  a  pleasant  shaking  of  hands  and  congratulation  on  my  acumen,  we 
partook  of  refreshments,  and  1  adjourned  to  the  Dr.'s  residence  to  pass  the 
night ;  gladly  getting  rid  of  a  further  prolongation  of  the  ludicrous  scene 
of  deception.  The  sequel  of  the  story  was  this : — I  furnished  him  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  medicines,  and  had  a  cast  of  his  nose  taken,  by  means 
of  which  a  gold  shield  was  made  for  the  deformity,  painted  as  nearly  nat- 
ural as  possible,  and  attached  by  a  pair  of  spectacles  ;  he  was  then  directed 
to  travel  continually.     I  promised  him  one  letter  a  month  till  his  return, 
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anticipating  a  long  absence,  but  three  months  sufficed  to  effect  a  cure  ;  still 
it  is  evidently  necessary  to  use  extreme  caution  in  the  yearly  examina- 
tions I  am  obliged  to  make  of  his  nose,  and  to  continue  occasional  "depu- 
rative  medicines,"  as  he  terms  them.  The  hallucination,  in  my  opinion, 
is  only  asleep,  and  liable  to  break  out  again  upon  any  unusual  depression 
of  the  nervous  powers  of  his  organic  life. 


Art.  CLXII. — Strictures  on  Professor  Pai-her'^s  Surgical  Evidence  in  the  Suit 
for  Malpractice  at  Green  Point ;  the  Value  of  Titles  and  Consultations. 

We  would  willingly  avoid  all  allusion  to  this  case,  were  it  not  for  the 
very  unusual  interest  attaching  to  it,  as  it  affects  the  public  in  the  future 
relations  of  surgeon  and  patient.  So  deplorable  is  the  ignorance  of  the 
public,  no  matter  of  what  degree  of  intelligence,  on  the  extent  of  a 
Surgeon's  ability  to  control  the  operations  of  a  living  body — governed  by 
its  own  peculiar  laws — and  influenced  as  it  is,  so  entirely  by  temperament 
a^nd  organic  force  inherent  in  itself  as  a  separate  and  independent  entity, 
that  we  may  anticipate  the  most  disastrous  results  to  humanity,  if  the 
verdict  in  this  ease  is  to  go  forth  as  a  precedent  for  the  government  of 
juries. 

The  testimony  now  reviewed,  grew  out  of  a  suit  for  malpractice 
brought  by  the  parents  of  a  youth,  residing  at  Green  Point,  L.  I.,  against 
Dr.  Snell,  a  physician  and  surgeon  at  that  place.  The  charge  was — that 
Dr.  Snell  by  improper  tight  bandaging  of  the  arm  immediately  after  the 
accident,  (fracture  of  the.  condyles  of  the  humerus  or  lowest  part  of  the 
upper  arm)  stopped  the  circulation,  and  thus,  by  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  blood,  caused  mortification  and  the  loss  of  the  entire  hand  ;  the 
youth  being  now  a  hopeless  cripple.  In  taking  abstracts  from  the 
voluminous  testimony,  we  perceive  we  have  entirely  omitted  the  dates — 
but  as  that  has  no  material  bearing  on  the  case,  we  shall  not  stop  the  press 
to  go  after  the  evidence,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  will 
shortly  be  given  to  the  public  entire.  The  case,  however,  occurred  we 
think,  at  midsummer  last  year,  and  Dr.  Snell  was  called  in  immediately 
on  the  receipt  of  the  accident,  which  it  seems  generally  admitted,  was 
clearly  made  out  to  be  a  transverse  fracture  of  one  or  both  condyles  of  the 
humerus  by  falling  from  a  scaffold  ;  the  youth  was  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  apparently  healthy.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
against  Dr.  Snell  for  $2,500,   an   amount,  however  large  for  a  young 
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physician — utterly  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  total  loss  of  his 
reputation,  which  will  inevitably  follow  if  the  verdict  is  sustained  by  pro- 
fessional opinion.  We  feel  called  on  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  to  give 
our  own  views — firstly,  for  the  people,  and  next,  for  the  profession.  We 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  case,  farther  than  a  desire  to  see  justice 
done  to  Dr.  Snell  and  the  public.  Our  views  with  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  our  city  graduates,  and  their  general  fitness  for  practice,  are  pretty 
well  known  ;  and  we  doubt  very  much  if  Dr.  Snell  affords  any  prominent 
exception  to  the  usual  quality  of  students  of  either  of  our  three  colleges. 
But  to  the  case  ;  we  have  the  testimony  as  taken  in  court,  before  us.  Im- 
mediately on  receipt  of  the  injury,  Dr.  Snell  was  called  in,  because  he 
lived  nearest,  although  a  Dr.  Prince  residing  in  this  city,  it  seems  was  the 
regular  family  physician,  and  gave  testimony  in  the  case. 

Dr  Snell  prepared  splints  and  immediately  bandaged  the  arm  from  the 
fingers  above  the  fracture,  how  tightly  we  know  not  ;  but  it  seems  that 
considerable  laudanum  was  given  during  the  first  six  days,  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  pain  ;  about  this  pain,  however,  the  testimony  principally  from 
the  mother  and  her  visitors,  is  utterly  contradictory  ;  so  that  it  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  tightness  of  the  bandage.  The  arm  was 
partially  flexed. 

Matters  thus  progressed  to  the  sixth  day,  when  the  first  dressing  took 

place  by  Dr.  Snell  in  presence  of  Dr.  Prince  ;  Dr.  Prince,  the  reader  will 

please  to  observe,  is  called  in  by  the  father  as  the  family  physician  and 

consulting  surgeon;  we  shall  see  how  he  fulfilled  his  high  trust;  we  only 

give  the  material  points  of  his  testimony.     He  says,  "  T  did  not  examine 

the  boy  at  that  time ;"  "  I  did  not  touch  the  bandages  ;"  "  My  line  of 

practice  is  medical,  not  surgical,"  "  I  called  first  on  the  19th,  next  on  the 

25th  ;"  "  On  removing  the  first  dressing,  the  hand  appeared   parboiled 

and  blistered,  but  friction  restored  some  heat ;"  "  I  did  not  come  to   any 

conclusion  whether  the  joint  was  fractured  or  not  ;"  "  I  took  Snell's  word 

for  it."     There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  who  reapplied  the  bandages  ;  but 

Dr.  Prince  assisted  at  this  second  dressing,  and  had  full   opportunity   to 

examine    the    arm,   which   in    our    opinion,    he  should   have  done  most 

thoroughly,  as  he  was  called  in  by  the  father  as  the  family  physician  and 

as  a  consulting  surgeon — how  fit  he  was  for   this   trust,  may   be  judged 

from  his  evidence ;  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,   we  w^ould  quite   as  lief 

have  had  any  man  out  of  the  street ;  hear  him  on  ethics  and  etiquette. 

At  the  fjither's  request  to  look  at  the  arm,  he  said,  "it  would  be 
time  enough  to  see  if  any  thing  was  wrong  at  the  second  dressing,"  "  I 
did  not  consider  it  prudent,  nor  would  it  have  been  etiquette  to  have  re- 
commended the  bent  position  the  first  time."     "  It  is  the  province  of  a 
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consulting  surgeon  to  give  his  opinion  at  the  proper  place  and  on  the 
proper  occasion."  "  When  1  went  home  (Dr.  Prince  lives  in  this  city,) 
Dr.  Snell  accomparied  me  to  the  boat,  but  nothing  was  said  about  the 
mortification  of  the  hand  ;"  "  I  did  not  think  the  hand  was  mortified  when 
I  helped  to  tie  it  up  ;  I  did  not  see  anything  that  made4t  appear  improper 
to  bind  it  up  ;  should  not  have  done  so  if  I  had  ;"  "  thinlv  mortification 
could  be  caused  irrespective  of  the  bandage."  We  are  sorry  f }r  Dr. 
Snell,  that  this  testimony  is  not  of  more  value,  though  it  would  seem, 
so  far  as  Dr.  Prince  exercised  his  senses  or  his  intellect  at  all,  to  have 
exonerated  Dr.  Snell  from  all  blame.  That  nothing  should  have  been 
said  about  mortification  at  this  first  and  most  important  dressing,  when 
the  nose  as  well  as  the  eyes  of  an  utterly  unprofessional  man  could  have 
at  once  detected  it,  goes  far  to  prove  that  it  did  not  exist  at  that  time,  nor 
from  the  alleged  cause,  whatever  else  may  subsequently  have  caused  it. 

Dr.  Prince  is  now  asked  a  question,  which  not  only  proves  his  own 
utter  incapacity  as  a  surgeon,  but  the  total  unfitness  and  absurd  self-con- 
fidence of  the  defendant's  attorney. 

Mr.  Dyckman  asks,  "Is  not  pain  in  the  hand,  the  last  place  you  would 
expect  to  find  it." 

Answer — "  I  can't  answer  the  question." 

The  surprising  ignorance  of  this  question  and  its  answer,  to  the  surgeon 
who  is  acquainted  with  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  principles  of 
his  profession,  will  show  the  absurdity  of  either  surgeons  or  lawyers  at- 
tempting the  management  of  cases,  of  which  they  are  totally  ignorant. 
If  there  be  one  aphorism  more  important  than  any  other,  in  searching  for 
the  causes  and  connexions  of  disease,  it  is  that  "  injury  to  a  nerve  on  its 
course  to  the  extremity  of  a  member,  or  the  distribution  of  the  fibers  of 
that  nerve  to  wdiatever  part  of  the  body  it  may  go — is  generally  most 
apparent  at  its  distribution.'''^  The  most  important  operations  are  deter- 
mined  on  by  that  rule  of  practice.  ]i\  the  case  of  Jane  Bayley,  reported 
in  the  second  No.  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medic'ine  and  Collateral 
Sciences,  we  took  aw^ay  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tenth  rib — for  per- 
sisting neuralgia  over  the  region  of  the  stomach — that  being  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  corresponding  intercostal  nerve,  which  in  this  case,  was  pressed 
upon  and  irritated  by  a  fracture  of  the  rib  ;  the  nerve  is  distributed  over 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  several  inches  from  ike  seat  of  the  injurij.  The 
correctness  of  this  principle  as  thus  boldly  and  first  applied  to  this  formid- 
able and  novel  operation,  is  recognised  in  Chelius's  great  system  of  Surgery. 
To  prove  its  correctness,  to  the  unprofessional  man — ^just  let  him  touch 
suddenly  the  nerve  passing  the  very  seat  of  the  fracture  in  Dr.  Snell'scase 
— viz.j  the  inner  condyle  of  the  arm  (the  inner  part  of  the  elbow  or  tickle- 
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bone,  as  it  is  jocosely  called  by  people,)  and  where  will  he  feel  the  pain  '? 
Of  course  in  the  little  finger,  where  the  nerve  is  distributed. 

So  much  for  his  medical  and  legal  counsel — Dr.  Snell  was  truly  unfor- 
tunate. 

We  pass  over  all  the  other  testimony,  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing 
Professor  Parker's — on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

Willard  Parker,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  Crosby-st.  College,  was 
the  Preceptor  of  Dr.  Snell  and  signed  his  diploma,  pronouncing  him  com- 
petent to  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery.  Dr.  Parker  was  called  in 
by  the  father,  on  the  seventh  day,  as  consulting  surgeon ;  he  says — after 
stating  the  general  appearance  of  the  little  fellow,  and  the  position  of  the 
arm,  "  the  bandages  were  slit  up  to  the  wrist ;  the  hand  and  fingers  were 
cold,  black,  and  dead ;  the  little  finger  was  dry  and  shriveled  like  dried 
heefy  it  could  he  cut  like  a  stick.  Could  any  thing  be  more  indicative  of 
dry  mortification — always  produced  by  constitutional  causes,  or  injury  of 
the  nerves  and  arteries — impairing  the  nutrition  of  a  limb  :  It  usually  oc- 
curs in  the  extremities;  generally  in  the  toes  and  fingers  of  old  and  feeble 
people  or  young  ones,  whose  nourishment  has  been  impaired  by  bad 
food,  confinement  in  bad  air,  &c. ;  listen  to  Dr.  Parker's  answer  to  the 
next  question,  and  see  its  bearing  on  these  remarks. 

"  How  could  you  produce  such  a  state." 

"  By  cutting  off  the  supplies  or  impairing  the  nerves." 

"  And  how  does  Dr.  Parker  know  to  what  extent  those  nerves  and 
arteries  that  gave  the  hand  its  life-blood  were  "  impaired,"  by  the  shock 
of  an  injury  sufficient  to  fracture  the  solid  bone  directly  over  the  seat  of 
which  fracture,  they  go  on  their  course  to  the  hand  ?  Who  could  measure 
that  force  after  seven  days'  confinement,  and  say  to  what  extent  it  w^ould 
operate  on  the  nerves  of  nutrition  in  "  cutting  off  the  supplies  V  Why, 
an  arm  was  amputated  at  the  shoulder  last  week,  by  a  professor  of 
anatomy,  and  a  surgeon  in  the  New  York  hospital,  because  the  artery 
was  injured  in  a  man,  just  above  the  seat  of  this  youth's  fracture  !  *That 
surgeon  recognized  the  value  of  the  artery  as  carrying  "  the  supplies," 
and  determined  to  have  no  mortification  in  that  hand.  True,  the  process 
was  rather  a  summary  one  for  the  poor  patient,  but  the  surgeon  showed 
his  knowledge  of  a  great  surgical  principle,  if  not  a  moral  one. 

Now  mark  Professor  Parker's  boldness,  and  his  evident  reliance  upon 
his  position ;  and,  let  any  competent  surgeon  or  any  common  man  of 
common  sense  say — if  that  position  as  professor  of  surgery  be  not  a  most 
unfortunate  one  for  the  public,  and  those  he  authorises  by  his  diploma  to 
practice  surgery  on  his. fellow-creatures.  He  says,  "  I  do  not  remember 
examining  the  pulse  of  the  injured  arm."     Can  there  be  any  thing  moro 
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conclusive  as  to  his  utter  indifference  to  the  case.  He  finds  the  "  hand 
and  fmgers  cold,  black,  and  dead,"  and  that  "  the  little  finger  could  be 
whittled  like  a  stick" — he  says,  such  a  state  "  could  be  produced  by  cut- 
ting off  the  supplies," — viz.,  the  artery,  and  then  he  says,  "I  do  not  re- 
member examining  the  pulse  of  the  injured  arm."  !  !  ! — Now  for  his  next 
answer. 

How  great  a  fracture  would  be  necessary  to  affect  the  artery  1 

"  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  say,"  &c. 

We  can  assure  Dr.  Parker,  that  there  are  many  cases  on  record,  where 
very  slight  injuries  have  been  followed  by  the  obliteration  of  the  artery  ; 
that  in  most  of  these  the  hand  has  not  mortified,  is  owing  to  the  collateral 
circulation,  as  he  and  every  other  surgeon  knows.  But  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  could  not  answer  this  question,  no  more  than  we  nor  any 
one  else  could  ;  neither  could  we  tell  whose  hand  should  mortify,  nor 
whose  be  saved,  nor  where  the  collateral  circulation  should  commence, 
even  had  no  bandage  been  applied.  Listen  to  him  again,  "  If  the  artery 
were  entirely  suppressed,  the  sloughing  [mortification]  would  have  ex- 
tended to  the  elbow." —  ! !  Oh  !  Professor  Parker — Professor  Parker — 
Why  did  you  utter  that  absurdity  1  Why  do  you  attempt  to  apply  ma- 
thematical accuracy  in  your  reasoning  on  the  vital  forces.  Says  Dr.  Le 
Conte  of  South  Carolina,  "  the  human  body  does  not  admit  of  the  logic  of 
quantity,"  and  nothing  more  true  was  ever  said  by  a  medical  philosopher. 

Did  you  never  see  an  unusual  division  of  the  artery  at  the  elbow  ? 

The  last  two  extracts  we  shall  make  from  Dr.  Parker's  testimony, 
seems  to  cap  the  climax  of  his  presumption  and  contradictory  testi- 
mony. It  is  distinctly  understood  throughout  the  whole  case,  that  Dr. 
Parker  alone  defends  the  opinion,  that  the  mortification  of  the  hand  was 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  bandages — and  not  from  any  other  cause 
whatever ;  he  says,  "  The  mortification  if  caused  by  the  first  dressing, 
would  have  appeared  prior  to  the  second."  But  Dr.  Prince,  it  seems, 
aided  in  applying  it,  (for  he  was  present)  a.7id  Dr.  Snell  was  discharged  at 
that  time — and  so  Dr.  Snell,  according  to  Dr.  Parker's  own  evidence, 
could  not  have  caused  it  by  the  bandages — for  Dr.  Prince  only  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  their  effect!  Finally,  if  an}^  other  proof  were  wanting 
of  Dr.  Parker's  want  of  interest  in  the  case,  and  the  absolute  foolish- 
ness of  his  testimony  to  call  it  by  no  worse  name,  he  says,  after  declariuir 
that  in  his  opinion,  the  bandages  were  the  absolute  cause  of  the  mortifi- 
cation, and  that  he  formed  that  conclusion  immediately  on  his  first  visit, 
the  hand  "  being  cold,  black,  and  dead." — Hear  hini  \  !  "  The  bandages 
were  slit  up  to  the  wrist ;''''  I  believe  I  remained  long  enough  to  witness  the 
drmin^^  hut  am  not  dure.     A  most  conscientious  man  to  be  sure,  and 
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with  a  truly  high  sense  of  his  great  responsibility.  Such  conduct  and 
such  testimony,  we  think,  should  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  surgical 
consultations,  and  the  value  of  professional  titles.  In  our  opinion,  both 
honesty  and  humanity  demand,  that  the  examination  of  patients  and  cob- 
sultations,  should  be  conducted  in  presence  of  the  nearest  relatives ;  all 
should  come  out  on  the  spot,  and  If  there  be  any  difference  of  opinicjn, 
It  should  be  known  by  those  most  interested. 

Doctor  Valentine  Mott,  Senr.,  David  L.  Rogers,  James  R.  Wood,  and 
Dr.  Ayres,  of  Brooklyn,  all  gentlemen  of  great  practical  experience, 
gave  unequivocal  and  lucid  testimony,  going  to  show  that  the  mortification 
of  the  hand,  probably  occurred  from  causes  utterly  disconnected  with 
the  bandages,  and  from  some  hidden  injury  of  the  nerves  and  arteries, 
entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  pressure  by  a  bandage.  These  go  directly, 
over  the  seat  of  the  fracture  ;  and  these  gentlemen,  very  scientifically,  and 
we  think,  most  rationally,  suggested,  that  the  vitality  or  nerve  power  con- 
trolling the  organic  nerves,  was  so  impaired  by  the  original  injury,  that 
the  hand  was  deprived  of  its  proper  quantity  of  blood,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  dry  mortification^  the  acknowledged  consequence  of  thiit 
state,  occurred,  and  the  youth  lost  his  hand  entirely  from  it,  the  bandage 
having  no  agency  whatever  in  the  case  :  All  this  learned  and  practical 
testimony  was  almost  ignored  by  Judge  Barculo ;  and  when  he  did  con- 
descend to  notice  it,  in  his  one-sided  and  disgracefully  ignorant,  if  not 
wicked,  charge  to  the  jury,  he  treated  it  with  positive  disrespect,  calling 
it  presumptuous,  flippant,  &c.  &c. ;  terms  quite  unworthy  of  his  position, 
and  entirely  unwarranted,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  by  the  testimony  as  re- 
ported, however  discursive  some  of  it  undoubtedly  was. 

The  truth  is,  the  legal  profession  are  deplorably  deficient  in  medico- 
legal acquirements.  We  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  test  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  in  courts  of  law ;  we  speak  without  personal  feeling  on 
this  subject,  for  we  have  never  received  any  other  than  the  most  deferen- 
tial and  respectful  treatment,  save  in  the  instance  of  our  indictment  by  a 
late  District  Attorney— who,  it  is  pretty  well  understood  by  the  result 
of  that  case,  found  that  a  very  large  folio  of  experience  would  be  neces- 
sary in  conducting  such  a  prosecution,  and  that  discourtesy  was  a  very 
miserable  weapon  when  opposed  to  a  perfectly-scieniific  acquaintance 
with  a  subject  of  w^hich  he,  like  Judge  Barculo,  knew — nothing. 

With  regard  to  Professor  Parker,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  whatever 
the  motive  that  caused  him  to  give  such  contradictory  testimony  might 
be,  he  has  certainly  won  no  laurels  for  himself  or  his  college,  and  assumed 
entirely  too  much,  if  he  supposes  that  the  great  principles  of  medical 
surgery  can  be  ignored  in  so  serious  a  matter  as  pronouncing  one  of  his 
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own  pupils  with  his  name  on  his  diploma,  ignorant  of  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples of  his  profession,  and  unentitled  to  a  fair  estimate  of  his  professional 
ability  by  his  professional  brethren,  and  not  by  the  verdict  of  an  ignorant 
jmy,  directed  by  an  angry  judge.  The  truth  is,  a  jury  of  laymen  is  a  pal- 
pable absurdity  in  such  cases,  and  if  surgeons  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
charge  of  malpractice  by  mercenary  parents,  and  judged  by  men  who  have 
no  idea  of  the  agency  of  the  laws  of  a  living  body,  the  consequence  will 
be  as  bad  as  they  are  in  New  Hampshire,  where  the  frequent  suits  for 
malpractice  have  compelled  the  physicians  in  self-defense,  to  refuse  in- 
vestigating an  injury,  till  they  get  from  the  patient  or  his  protector  if  a 
minor,  a  warrant  that  no  suit  for  malpractice  will  be  brought,  whatever 
the  result.  We  sincerely  hope  that  we  are  not  misunderstood  in  this 
matter.  Of  Dr.  Snell  we  know  nothing ;  neither  did  we  ever  see  or  hear 
before  of  Dr.  Prince ;  we  have  certainly  had  occasion  to  criticise  Dr. 
Parker's  surgery  as  well  as  his  evidence;  this  he  must  from  his  public 
position  expect ;  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  abide  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fession, with  regard  to  the  justice  of  our  analysis  of  his  evidence. 

What  is  the  hidden  root  of  all  this  evil  ? — If  Dr.  Snell  were  really  in- 
competent, and  did  produce  all  this  disgrace — the  fact  that  he  bore  a  di- 
ploma with  Dr.  Parker's  name  on  it,  (and  Dr.  Prince  had  another,  with 
some  other  Professor's  name,)  proves  that  these  worthless  badges  are  most 
shamelessly  huckstered,  to  the  disgrace  of  humanity  and  our  noble  profes- 
sion. The  examinations  of  students  are  like  the  confessions  to  a  Roman 
priest!  No  diploma  should  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
disgrace  to  the  holder  of  it,  that  is  not  won  by  a  public  examination  on 
the  great  princrples  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  a  defense  of  those 
opinions  before  the  people  ;  and  no  professor  should  be  allowed  to  teach 
(he  should  never  be  permitted  to  give  a  diploma)  until  he  has  proved  his 
ability  by  public  disputation  with  his  brethren.  Then  such  disgraceful 
exhibitions  of  ignorance  and  cupidity  would  cease,  and  our  profession  take 
that  stand  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  every  consideration  of  humanity  and 
policy  ;  the  noblest  and  most  Christ-like  calling  which  fallen  man  is  per- 
mitted to  follow. 
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Business — Religion^  Matrimony  and  Politics.  * 

My  Dear  Scalpel: — TheiT,"you  saved  all  the  skins  of  the  animals 
that  you  killed,"  did  you  1  and  were  they  stuffed  and  arranged  by  Barnum 

in  his  Museum another  such  curious  and  miserable  Menagerie  could 

not  be  collected  between  the  Chinese  wall  and  Kamschatka. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can  only  judge  of  your  killing  propensities  by  de- 
scription, never  having  seen  the  specimen  in  real  life.  Travelling  on  a 
Western  railroad  during  the  summer.  New,  York  and  its  curiosities  came 
up  for  discussion,  between  a  friend  (Geo.  W.  Bradburn)  and  myself; 
and  as  T  wanted  something  life-like,  I  asked  him  to  describe  the  editor  of 
the  Scalpel — if  he  had  ever  seen  him — "  how  does  he  look  1  show  him  to 
me  through  your  mental  camera,"  and  I  knew  it  was  a  good  reflector.  So 
he  began  :  "  he  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  Baratarian  pirate."  Who 
is  the  "  Baratarian  pirate,"  I  asked  1  for  I  wanted  some  image  to  which  I 
could  compare  him.  "  He  was  the  hero  of  a  story  I  used  to  read  when  a 
boy,  of  a  man  who  had  taken  refuge  on  one  of  the  Islands  off  the  Mexican 
coast,  called  Baratarry,  and  turned  pirate — and  was  a  great,  bold,  ugly 
looking,  keen  and  whole-souled  dare-devil,  who  had  undertaken  to  pay  off 
mankind  for  their  sins  in  his  own  particular  way.  That  will  do,  I  rejoined, 
I  can  now  see  how  he  looks — you  place  him  before  me — the  resem- 
blance is  striking.  As  I  was  taking  in  the  picture  of  the  "  animals  you 
had  killed,"  and  saw  the  close  relation  your  life  bore  to  that  of  Crusoe,  it 
struck  me  that  the  above  portrait  was  not  far  out  of  the  way. 

Excuse  me  for  this  episode,  I  have  not  written  one  word  of  what  I  in- 
tended when  I  sat  down — and  most  likely  the  same  may  be  the  case  when 
I  am  done. 

I  had  it  in  ray  mind  to  jot  down  a  few  notes  by  the  way-side  of  my  own 
medical  pilgrimage,  and  should  you  see  in  the  picture  any  of  the  propen- 
sities of  the  man  of  Baratarry,  charge  it  to  the  rascals  who  have  furnished 
the  occasion. 

Poor  fool  that  I  was — when  turned  loose  in  the  world  with  a  diploma, 
[  dreamed  that  physicians  were  men  of  generous  hearts  and  open  hands, 
but  this  hallucination  soon  vanished,  and  I  could  compare  their  kind  of  life 
to  nothing  but  that  seen  among  the  alligators,  on  the  coasts  of  our  South- 
ern waters — where  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  leave  them  to  be 
warmed  into  life  by  the  genial  rays  of  an  impartial  sun  ;  and  the  moment 
the  poor  victim  begins  to  crawl,  he  is  devoured  by  his  loving  parent  and 
associates. 


Do 8  The  True  Meaning  of  a  Latin  Diploma. 

While  amusing  myself  in  the  labratory  of  Prof.  H ,  I  inquired  of 

him  why  the  College  gave  their  graduates  a  diploma  in  Latin?  The  reply 
\vas  deeply  scientific  :  "  it  is  to  show  the  world  that  you  are  learned  m.en.''' 
And  "yet  not  one  in  a  thousand  can  read  the  thing  after  it  is  obtained." 
That  makes  no  difference,  said  my  shrewd  'instructor  ;  the  people  cannot 
read  it  either,  and  "  they  value  it  in  proportion  to  its  mysteriousness." 

I  have  long  thought,  and  the  impression  grows  deeper  every  hour,  that 
a  new  professorship  should  be  started  in  our  colleges.  A  professorship 
designed  to  teach  "human  nature  and  the  tricks  of  the  trade,''''  would  be  a 
boon  of  mercy  to  every  young  man  M'ho  starts  in  the  medical  race.  A 
few  years  only  suffices  to  convince  any  man  that  his  success  in  medicine 
does  not  depend  on  intelligence,  diligence,  integrity,  worth  or.  science.  I 
have  aided  nearly  a  dozen  young  men  through  their  medical  studies,  and 
regret  at  their  certain  disappointment,  has  determined  me  in  future  to  ad- 
vise every  noble  spirit  to  avoid  the  profession  :  within  its  pestilential  en- 
closure true  manhood  rarely  blooms ;  its  noble  spirits  are  dried  up— its 
generous  hearts  are  chilled  and  ruined — all  upward  aspirations  in  the  gen- 
erous mind  are  blasted  and  crushed  :  the  ignorance  and  fickleness  of  the 
people  have  taught  the  profession  treachery  and  meanness  :  chicanery  and 
quackery  have  taken  the  place  of  honesty  and  intelligence,  and  death 
holds  its  carnival  unchecked  over  the  grave  of  beauty  and  innocence.  Sect 
— caste — the  pomp  of  w^ealth — the  narrowness  of  bigotry — the  meanness 
of  party — the  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages  among  the  people,  are  all  heaped 
on  the  head  of  the  man  who  dares  to  think,  and  look  the  popular  prejudices 
in  the  face.  If  a  man  wills  it,  and  has  deceit  and  rottenness  enough  in  his 
bosom  to  flatter  the  people,  purge,  puke  and  scourge  them,  and  pander  to 
their  detestable  habits,  he  can  do  business  enough  ;  that  is  not  the  trouble  ; 
but  w"hat  upright  heart  can  submit  to  practice  treatment  that  he  knows  to 
be  pernicious — to  enforce  and  defend  a  system  of  medication  that  is  more 
fatal  than  disease  itself,  for  a  few  paltry  dollars.  ■  The  amount  of  quack- 
ery and  ignorance  among  the  people  h'  absolutely  amazing.  The  high,  the 
low,  rich  and  poor,  professional  and  laboring,  reading  and  ignorant,  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men  seem  smitten  with  the  haze  and  infatuation 
of  medicine,  pills  and  pellets,  dilutions,  the  douche,  the  sitz  and  pediluvi- 
um!  Don't  talk  of  right  or  wrong,  or  the  good  or  evil  consequences  of 
obeying  or  slighting  the  laws  of  nature  and  God  ;  the  authorities  settle 
what  is  to  be  done  :  bleed — take  nux,  or  a  cold  sheet — or  all  three  is  still 
better  ! 

I  have  reflected  much  on  your  proposition  to  raise  so  high  the  standard 
of  medical  education,  as  to  prevent  the  stupid  and  unworthy  from  entering 
it.     Still  it  were  useless  :  the  same  evils  would  exist.     Long  before  any 
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thing  like  intelligence  in  niedicine  and  disease  was  pretended  to,  in  the- 
great  State  of  New  York  among  botanies,  it  was  announced  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Empire  State,  that  one-fourth  of  the  people  employed  bota- 
nic physicians  !  The  people  m.ust  be  instructed  by  papers  established  for 
general  circulation ;  and  a  yearly  flood  of  almanacs  should  be  got  up  to 
scatter  gratuitously  among  them — to  counteract  that  now  universal  sys- 
tem of  advertising  patent  remedies.  As  it  is,  the  people  get  no  more  iirx- 
position  than  they  deserve  ;  they  would  not  employ  a  blacksmith  to  mend 
a  gold  watch — but  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  wretch  in  the  land  is 
permitted  to  handle  the  golden  cords  that  lead  to  the  secret  fountains  of 
life,  and  to  sell  his  vile  poison  in  the  face  of  heaven,  unwhipt  of  justice.  But 
I  must  hasten  on  to  my  first  case.  I  had  taken  a  license,  run  in  debt  for 
a  horse,  and  with  a  few  books  and  a  small  amount  of  medicine,  1  retired 
to  a  locality  in  the  south  part  of  old  Genesee  County,  (Bug-Ville)  and 
hoisted  my  shingle  with  high  hopes,  and  firm  resolve  to  keep  my  soul  un- 
tainted with  medical  villany.  A  lad  twelve  years  of  age  had  injured  his 
leg,  and  nearly  six  inches  of  the  fibula  had  been  removed  by  caries  at  dif- 
ferent points.  Measles  supervened  while  the  effort  of  nature  was  going 
on,  and  dried  up  the  long-standing  discharge  which  had  existed  on  the  ]eg. 
This  condition  of  things  M'as  immediately  followed  by  Chorea  (St.  Vitus' 
dance).  To  this  patient  I  was  first  called  after  tacking  up  my  shingle. 
The  importance  of  the  case  gave  me  great  anxiety,  and  I  announced  to  the 
parents  that  the  lad's  brain  was  diseased,  and  a  cure  was  not  reasonably 
to  be  expected ;  but  I  would  do  my  best.  After  numerous  consultations 
the  neighborhood  concluded  to  have  counsel.  Dr.  B.  was  called — an  "  old 
Doctor  " — who,  without  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  patient,  in- 
formed the  family  that  it  was  a  foid  stomach,  and  an  emetic  of  glass  of 
antimony  must  be  administered,  and  the  patient  would  be  well  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  He  must  then  drink  liberally  of  w^hiskey  !  With  the 
antimony  the  boy  was  soundly  vomited,  and  lay  some  hours  as  drunk  as 
a  beast.  On  the  following  day  the  dancing  returned  with  redoubled  fury  ; 
the  punch  and  antimony  were  then  directed  to  be  repeated  !  To  protect 
the  boy  from  torture,  I  called  in  another  practitioner  who  persuaded  the 
parents  not  to  have  the  child  murdered.  They  were  at  last  prevailed  on 
to  listen  to  reason.  The  brain,  however,  became  permanently  diseased, 
and  the  moral  faculties  wholly  perverted.  Years  after  I  saw  the  poor  fel- 
low by  the  way -side,  still  dancing  ;  he  seemed  delighted  to  see  me,  and 
testified  his  joy  by  an  increased  jerking.  ^ 

A  neighboring  physician  had  died,  and  his  place  was  immediately  occu- 
pied by  a  traveling  physician  who  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  A 
young  physician,  a  member  of  the  baptist  church,  engaged  me  to  purchase 
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the  ride ;  a  transaction  quite  common  in  the  country.  I  did  so  for  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  stranger,  who  received  the  money,  was  to  quit 
the  ground.  The  methodist  brethren  who  perverted  the  injunction  of  the 
good  Wesley,  to  help  one  another^  at  once  invited  a  methodist  Doctor  to 
occupy  the  ground,  and  he  was  actually  on  the  spot  before  the  purchaser. 
I  remonstrated,  but  in  vain  ;  their  dying  eyes  must  be  closed  by  one  of 
their  brethren. 

We  offered  the  new  comer  the  field  to  himself,  provided  he  would  as- 
sume the  debt ;  but  this  he  declined  doing — he  was  old,  and  well  to  live 
in  the  world,  and  knew  better  how  to  hold  fast  of  his  pelf  My  young 
friend,  though  worthy  in  every  particular,  was  forced  to  quit  the  field,  and 
I  determined  to  see  what  could  be  done  ;  I  failed,  and  six  years  after  a 
judgment  was  entered  against  me,  for  the  value  of  the  ride.  I  learned  by 
this  transaction,  that  physic  and  religion  had  an  intimate  relation.  Two 
years  suflSced  to  convince  me  that  a  better  location  could  be  found,  and 
after  spending  a  winter  in  Geneva  College,  to  procure  a  degree  instead  of 
my  license,  (for  I  still  believed  success  to  be  joined  to  a  diploma)  1  loca- 
ted in  the  village  where  I  had  read  three  years  before.  There  new  mis- 
eries awaited  me.  What  cash  I  had  received  was  expended  at  the  lec- 
tures ;  and  not  to  prove  burdensome,  my  wife  had  resorted  during  my 
absence  to  her  old  profession,  teaching.  Spring  approached — my  horse 
had  died,  for  which  I  was  still  in  debt — and  during  the  terrible  month  of 
March,  in  '43,  I  spent  a  week  in  Medina  County,  on  foot,  amid  snow-drifts 
and  hurricanes,  seeking  a  "  location.'''' 

While  revolving  in  the  vicinity  of  Medina,  I  listened  to  a  discourse  from 

the  celebrated  B ;  his  topic  was  prayer,  and  how  to  sustain  each  other 

in  prayer  ;  as  a  climax  of  a  specimen  in  the  last-mentioned   exercise,  he 

cited  "  Brother  G ,"  (brother  of  your  "  astrologer,"  now  a  disciple  of 

infinitesimals) ;  and  at  the  close  ot  his  Philippic  against  prayerless  sinners,  I 
started  east,  wishing  to  reach  Knowlesville  some  miles  below,  on  the  ca- 
nal. On  the  whole  way  the  houses  were  filled  with  seekers  ;  and  amid  the 
furious  storm  I  asked  in  vain  for  a  shelter  for  the  night;  at  last  I  arrived 
at  a  princely  mansion  ;  the  occupant  was  a  deacon  of  the  church ;  the  lord 
of  the  house  sat  by  a  cheerful  fire,  and  gorgeous  mirrors  adorned  the 
walls  ;  but  T  was  told  that  Mr.  B.  was  expected  after  sermon,  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  would  be  greatly  annoyed  at  finding  a  stranger  when  they 
arrived.  For  three  miles  I  applied  at  every  house  without  success,  till  I 
reached  a  small  dwelling  with  a  cheerful  fire  flashing  -through  the  uncur- 
tained windows.  I  entered  ;  the  occupants  had  just  arrived  from  church. 
A  straw  couch  was  stretched  in  one  corner  on  the  floor !  the  wan  ghost  of 
a  woman  was  sick  of  fever  ;  the  husband  begged  me  to  sit  by  the  fire,  and 
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told  me  I  could  stay  ;  but,  poor  fellow  !  he  had  neither  bed  nor  chair  to 
offer  me.  At  the  next  house  where  T  gained  admittance,  the  owner  wel- 
comed me  with  a  cheerful,  open  face,  and  instantly  procured  me  niiJk  and 
bread,  and  apples  ;  it  occurred  tome  while  warming  myself,  that  he  was 
either  a  universalist  or  an  infidel,  or  he  would  not  dare  be  thus  humane  ; 
but  in  the  morning  he  turned  up  a  baptist ;  his  religion  had  not  dried  up 
the  genial  currents  of  his  soul.     His  name  was  Burlingham. 

The  sequel  of  this  story  is,  that  I  became  violently  chilled,  and  erysipe- 
las of  the  right  limb  set  in,  which  confined  me  for  three  months  ;  an  ab- 
scess gathered  in  the  muscles  of  the  leg ;  both  limb  and  life  were  a  long 
time  in  danger.  When  restored,  I  started  for  the  wheat-fields  on  the  Gen- 
esee river,  where  I  had  often  toiled  during  my  studies,  and  in  two  months 
earned  money  enough  to  feed  my  family  and  horse  for  three  months.  Just 
at  the  opening  of  winter,  I  reached  a  location  in  the  village  where  I  had 
read.  The  place  was  small,  surrounded  by  a  poor  country — had  but  one 
physician — President  of  the  County  IMedical  Society,  a  member  of  the 
church,  and  a  sound  democrat.  The  leading  deacon  of  his  church  sent  word 
to  me  that  they  would  starve  me  out ;  they  should  support  their  own  doc- 
tor. This  message  was  the  more  kind,  as  the  good  saint  professed  to  be 
my  personal  friend,  and  the  entire  year  had  been  one  of  sore  calamities. 

A  typhoid  erysipelas  began  to  spread  in  the  neighborhood  ;  it  mostly 
prevailed  among  women,  and  those  in  confinement ;  death  followed  in 
every  instance.  Bleeding  and  cathartics  were  relied  on  ;  the  whole  valley 
for  twenty  miles  was  a  scene  of  mourning.  I  looked  on,  but  no  one  dared 
call  on  me ;  the  patients  all  died  in  the  hands  of  "  the  old  experienced 
doctors."  The  head  and  face  swelled — fever,  violent  for  a  few  hours — 
furious  delirium — subsultus  tendinum,  and  the  patient  rapidly  sank  after 
the  second  bleeding,  which  was  alw^ays  practiced.  It  occured  to  me,  that 
what  appeared  to  be  inflammation  of  the  brain,  for  which  they  bled,  was 
only  irritation ;  the  patient  seemed  to  die  of  exhaustion  and  congestion, 
instead  of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  The  women  I  noticed  were  all  at- 
tacked on  getting  up^  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  The  exhaustion  I 
resolved  to  cure  if  I  could,  by  attacking  what  I  believed  the  cause;  keep- 
ing the  woman  confined  to  her  back,  and  prevent  the  blood  from  distend- 
ing the  vessels  of  the  abdomen,  which  seemed  to  bring  on  the  attack. 

I  was  called  at  last  to  a  very  poor  woman  who  could  not  pa}^ ;  the  face 
and  head  swelled  rapidly,  delirium  ensued,  and  all  hope  vanished.  Her 
strength  began  to  sink  fearfully,  and  I  resorted  to  round  doses  of  quinine ; 
this,  to  my  great  joy,  restored  the  brain ;  the  delirium  passed  off;  the 
swelling  abated,  and  the  poor  creature  recovered.     My  triumph  was  com- 
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plete,  and  ended  all  bleeding  in  the  valley,  ft^r  these  thmgs  tell  rapidly  in 
country  places,  even  when  the  patient  is  poor. 

A  young  vagabond  had  stolen  the  heart  of  a  rich  farmer's  daughter, 
against  the  wishes  of  her  parents.  He  built  him  a  log  hovel  in  a  dense 
hemlock  forest,  and  lived  by  chopping  wood  ;  his  wife,  a  pretty  brunette, 
was  on  the  point  of  confinement,  and  had  been  refused  attention  by  my 
competitor.  I  was  called,  and  left  the  lady  doing  well ;  I  ordered  her  to 
be  strictly  confined  to  bed  ;  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  a  messenger 
came,  saying  the  lady  was  attacked  with  fever.  A  powerful  sweat  was 
directed,  with  a  mild  cathartic ;  a  delightful  relaxation  of  the  system  oc- 
curred, the  lochia  returned,  and  after  six  nights  of  intense  watching,  and 
sleeping  on  the  floor  with  bark  under  my  head  for  a  pillow,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing  the  cure  of  my  patient.  This  •  gave  me  un- 
bounded credit.  I  hoped  for  no  pay,  for  my  patient  was  cast  off  by  her 
father,  and  her  husband  was  a  scape-grace.  No  woman  would  now  be 
bled,  or  get  up  after  confinement,  and  few  more  were  attacked,  although 
the  disease  continued  to  prevail.  I  subsequently  learned  that  her  mother 
had  given  her  alum  to  check  the  lochia,  and  though  the  symptoms  per- 
fectly resembled  all  the  other  cases,  yet  I  doubt  whether  the  attack  was 
perfect ;  but  it  answered  my  purpose,  for  the  people  did  not  know  it. 

The  disease  lost  all  its  horror  under  the  quinine  in  the  other  cases.  No 
more  deaths  occurred.  Subsequent  observation  on  the  same  disease,  in 
the  malarious  districts  of  the  Western  States,  has  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  that  the  disease  is  in  all  cases  of  malarious  origin,  and  quinine  the 
proper  remedy.  Ten  years  since  it  prevailed  in  Michigan  city,  surrounded 
by  sand.  They  bled,  till  forty  inhabitants  and  two  physicians  had  died  ; 
they  then  gave  quinine,  and  every  case  recovered.  In  violent  cases  five, 
ten,  and  fifteen  grains  are  sometimes  given,  every  hour.  The  Hon.  Rob- 
ert Rantoul,  who  recently  died  in  Washington  city  with  this  disease,  had 
just  returned  from  a  tour  in  the  Western  States. 

But  to  return  to  the  good  deacon  and  his  minister,  who  were  my  active 
opponents  in  the  whole  strife,  and  gave  me  a  clearer  view  than  ever,  that 
religion  and  physic  are  closely  connected.  Deacon  W.  was  a  thrifty  flir- 
mer,  and  had  a  fine  orchard  ;  while  gathering  apples  he  slipped  and  fell 
from  the  tree,  and  was  sorely  bruised  ;  his  democratic  Doctor  was  gone, 
and  I  made  a  clear  gain  of  the  small  job  of  bleeding  and  prescribing  anti- 
mony ;  and  when  returning  with  four  bushels  of  fine  j^ippins,  my  fee  in 
the  case,  I  could  but  reflect  that  the  ways  of  providence  were  just  and 
equal.  The  Deacon  did  not  "  starve  me  "  while  my  apples  lasted.  The 
good  Dominie,  whom  I  had  treated  with  all  kindness,  was  still  my  enemy, 
and  slyly   warned  his  faitliful   flock   to  sustain  the  regular  Doctor — he 
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paid  the  minister  eight  dollars  per  annum — a  sum  worth  savmg.  We 
were  close  neighbors,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  amiability,  he  and  his 
family  leaned  wholly  to  their  good  democrat.  For  years  he  had  been 
subject  to  fits  of  epilepsy,  and  was  usually  seized  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  his 
prayers.  One  day,  a  beautiful  blue-eyed  daughter  came  to  my  door — 
weeping  and  wringing  her  hands,  and  said  her  father  was  dying,  and 
wished  me  to  go  in,  Dr.  B.  was  not  to  be  found.  After  much  exertion,  I 
succeeded  in  starting  blood,  and  procuring  relief — when  "  his  doctor"  ar- 
rived— in  deep  affliction  for  his  dying  pastor.  The  next  day,  it  leaked 
out,  that  he  had  been  some  hours  at  the  tavern  playing  backgammon. 
The  narrow  escape  of  the  minister,  got  duly  noised  through  the  village, 
and  produced  an  apparent  return  to  a  more  devoted  life  on  the  part  of 
the  doctor.  I  had  rescued  the  inhabitants  from  impending  horror — and 
brought  life  within  the  control  of  remedies  ;  but  all  was  of  no  avail,  the 
public  had  learned  the  secret,  and  while  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  people  in  a  mass  adopt  my  treatment,  I  was  made  painfully  certain, 
that  I  never  could  get  bread  for  my  family  in  the  naidst  of  such  a  com- 
munity. I  had  now  learned,  that  there  were  three  avenues  to  medical 
business — matrimonial — religious  and  political.  All  my  business  was 
among  the  poor — I  was  unluckily  married — and  though  a  church-member 
and  enjoying  a  good  degree  of  fellowship — my  sect  had  no  being  in  the 
place — my  politics  were  unpopular ;  so  at  the  opening  of  navigation,  I 
landed  at  Fairport,  with  a  wife  and  child — a  few  goods — some  medicine, 
and  a  small  library,  and  fifty  cents  in  cash.  What  followed,  you  shall 
hear  anon. 


Art.  CLXIV. — Duty  of  Surgeons  to  report  their  unsuccessful  Oases^  if 
they  would  improve  themselves  or  their  brethren. — A  Fatal  Case  of 
Varicocele. 

The  great  frequency  of  this  disease  and  its  liability  to  increase  from  the 
ordinary  exertions  and  fatigue  of  commercial  city  life,  with  its  depressing 
influence  on  the  body  and  mind,  renders  it  a  subject  of  the  greatest  solici- 
tude to  the  patient,  and  brings  it  frequently  under  the  notice  of  the 
practical  surgeon.  Its  depressing  influence  on  the  virile  power  is  often 
so  great  through  its  influence  on  the  nerves  of  the  sexual  system,  that  the 
surgeon  is  often  induced  to  operate,  when  the  organic  change  and  danger 
to  life  would  not  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  so  doing.  The  extent 
of  this  depressing  influence,  amounting  often  to  a  perfect  monomania  on 
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the  subject  of  loss  of  virility,  is  known  to  all  whose  practical  character  has 
brought  them  into  general  relations  with  surgical  business.  No  alleviat- 
ing remedies  will,  in  these  cases  produce  much  effect ;  the  patient  will  con- 
stantly importune  the  surgeon  for  a  radical  cure.  There  is  undoubtedly, 
very  good  ground  for  the  objections  held  by  surgeons  to  severe  opera- 
tions for  this  disease ;  but  there  are  few  practical  men,  who  can  w^ell  avoid 
occasionally  performing  some  one  of  the  three  most  reliable  operations, 
unless  they  would  see  their  patient  endure  a  life  of  unmitigated  wretched- 
ness, or  pass  into  the  hands  of  sonae  one  who  would  gladly  condemn  a 
man  for  an  operation,  especially  if  fatal,  and  they  can  make  a  little  capital 
out  of  a  case  their  own  surgical  reliance  would  prevent  their  under- 
taking. This  has  become  so  common  in  our  profession,  by  men,  who  if 
you  would  believe  them,  never  lose  a  patient,  and  never  make  an  effort 
to  warn  or  instruct  their  brethren  by  the  publication  of  an  unsuccessful 
case,  that  we  early  saw  the  necessity  if  we  would  improve  ourselves  or 
them,  of  publishing  our  unsuccessful  cases  whenever  they  afford  a  useful 
caution  to  our  brethren.  Accordingly,  our  pages  bear  ample  witness  to 
our  resolution ;  in  adding  the  following  deeply-interesting  case  to  our 
list,  we  are  influenced  by  no  other  consideration ;  it  would  have  been 
published  in  our  last  Number,  but  for  the  flict  of  its  occurrence  at  so  late 
a  period,  that  the  Journal  was  too  fiir  advanced  for  that  issue. 

Jan.  15th,  1853. — Mr. ,  a  merchant  of  this  city,  aged  about  35 

years,  applied  to  me  for  a  varicocele  of  fifteen  years'  existence ;  it  was 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  when  slightly  gathered  up  by  the  fingers 
under  the  integument.  The  patient  presented  himself  to  me  with  that 
confidence  and  reliance,  derived  from  successful  surgical  services  rendered 
many  years  before  to  a  near  relative,  and  his  disposition  being  remark- 
ably social  and  agreeable,  he  entered  into  very  free  conversation  with 
regard  to  its  effect  on  his  happiness  and  prospects  ;  he  informed  me,  that  it 
was  productive  of  such  constant  bodily  and  mental  annoyance,  that  he 
had  resolved  to  have  it  radically  cured ;  that  it  did  not  cease  annoying 
him  even  at  night ;  that  he  could  only  lie  on  his  back  for  the  past  ten 
years,  instantly  awaking  with  the  pain  if  he  turned  on  his  side. 

His  habits,  he  informed  me,  w^ere  strictly  temperate ;  I  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  this,  either  from  his  personal  appearance,  or  the  knowledge  of 
his  successful  conduct  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best-managed  commer- 
cial houses  of  our  city.  I  subsequently  learned,  however,  that  his  social 
habits  and  sanguine  temperament  frequently  led  him  to  a  free  use  of 
wine ;  of  which,  I  had  at  the  time  no  suspicion,  as  I  only  knew  him  in  his 
extremely  methodical  business  relations. 

Astley  Cooper's  operation  of  excising  part  of  the  scrotum  being  only 
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palliative,  did  not  enter  into  my  estimate  of  the  reliable  means  of  cure  ; 
and  having  performed  a  great  number  of  times  with  success  the  three 
operations  of  dividing  the  veins,  cutting  down  and  tying  them,  and 
passing  a  hare-lip  pin  under  them,  and  compressing  them  by  means  of  a 
thread  passed  alternately  under  either  end  and  over  the  integument,  thus 
causing  them  to  be  consolidated — I  confined  my  choice,  to  one  of  the 
three.  The  high  authorities  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Dr.  Mott — al- 
ways attached  me  to  the  foruT^^r  as  a  safe  and  certain  method,  though  I 
had  repeatedly  performed  the  one  with  the  needles,  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results.     Mr.  B ,  however,  assuring  me  that  his  time  was  of 

the  utmost  consequence,  a  week  being  the  extent  he  could  devote  to  it, 
I  resolved  upon  the  division  of  the  veins.  Accordingly,  I  divide^  them  by 
the  usual  simple  incision  through  the  integuments,  and  subsequent  division 
of  the  veins ;  there  was  considerable  bleeding  from  the  divided  veins, 
and  I  accordingly  applied  a  ligature,  leaving  its  end  out  of  the  incision  in 
the  integument;  thus  combining  the  two  operations  of  division  and  liga- 
ture ;  a  measure  I  have  repeatedly  adopted,  as  well  as  seen  it  done  by 
Dr.  Mott  and  others  ;  Benjamin  Brodie  also  suggests  it  in  his  treatise. 
Cautioning  the  patient  to  keep  the  recumbent  position,  and  to  use  the 
lightest  diet,  I  anticipated  no  trouble  from  the  secondary  symptoms. 
All  went  on  well  till  the  close  of  the  third  day  ;  when  during  my  evening 
visit,  I  was  concerned  to  find  considerable  effusion  of  blood  under  the 
integument;  the  patient  had,  contrary  to  my  express  caution,  been  up  and 
walking  the  floor  ;  I  directed  cold  applications,  aperients,  and  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  recumbent  position ;  hoping  it  would  not  increase. 

Next  morning,  finding  my  patient  had  passed  a  restless  night,  and  had 
evident  and  excessive  effusion  of  blood  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord, 
I  availed  myself  of  the  vicinity  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  with 
whose  practical  tact  I  was  familiar,  designing  to  lay  open  freely  the 
tissues,  and  liberate  the  blood.  Some  erythematous  spots,  however,  with 
t^e  very  irritable  state  of  the  pulse,  determined  us  to  trust  to  constitu- 
tional measure^:,  calculated  to  subdue  irritability ;  accordingly  we  resort- 
ed to  opium  and  ice  internally  ;  measures  which  frona  their  immediate  flat- 
tering results,  gave  us  great  hopes  of  controlling  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms. By  the  fifth  day,  however,  these  became  so  alarming,  and  the  super- 
vention of  marked  erysipelas  and  deep  redness  in  the  wound — induced  the 
fear  that  sphacelation  of  the  scrotum  was  about  to  occur,  and  that  the 
patient  would  succumb.  We  therefore,  associated  Dr.  Mott  with  us ; 
Dr.  Bathgate,  a  relative  of  the  patient,  having  kindly  lent  his  almost 
undivided  attention  to  the  case. 

On  the  seventh  day,  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that  extensive  mortifica- 
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tion  would  soon  cause  the  case  to  terminate  ;  there  was  yet  no  perceptible 
line  of  demarcation,  and  the  pulse  was  180. 

On  the  eighth  day,  great  irritability  of  the  stomach  supervened.  Nothing 
could  be  retained  but  a  little  ice ;  and  now  and  then,  small  quantities  of 
beef  tea,  and  some  brandy,  and  ammonia.  The  opium  treatment  was 
persevered  in  throughout,  and  yeast  poultices  applied  to  the  part. 

The  line  of  demarcation  was  not  distinct  till  the  13th  day,  and  included 
nearly  the  entire  scrotum. 

We  still  continued  our  exertions ;  but  hiccough  supervening,  two  more 
days  closed  the  scene,  and  our  patient,  whose  kind  and  excellent  heart, 
and  unmatched  fortitude  and  patience,  had  won  our  warmest  regiirds — 
expired.  Not  a  word  of  unkindness  nor  a  single  complaint  escaped  him  ; 
never  had  I  seen  a  more  philosophical  endurance  of  suffering  of  a  very 
trying  character. 

The  cautionary  observances  to  be  derived  from  this  case,  are  very  im- 
portant. Firstly,  the  surgeon  should  satisfy  himself  amply  of  the 
patient's  habit  of  living ;  this  we  did  not  do.  The  assurance  of  a  man's 
temperance  may  be  strictly  true ;  but  his  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  may  have  produced  a  loss  of  organic  force  that  will  ensure 
trouble,  if  not  a  fatal  result.  Having  performed  this  operation  a  great 
number  of  times,  and  never  having  seen  any  other  by  my  distinguished 
preceptor.  Dr.  Mott,  and  having  Benjamin  Brodie's  printed  experience  in 
nearly  three  hundred  cases  ;  I  considered  myself  altogether  warranted  in 
selecting  the  operation  of  dividing  the  veins ;  I  was  unwise  notwithstand- 
ing, in  trusting  to  my  patient's  promise  of  keeping  the  recumbent  position  ; 
a  measure  indispensable  to  his  safety  for  at  least  six  days  :  still  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  prevent  his  arising,  his  temperament  was  so  impulsive. 

The  operation  with  the  hair-lip  pin  is  much  safer  ;  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  bleeding  from  it,  as  tljere  is  no  cutting,  narrows  the 
danger  to  the  minimum;  and  the  facility  for  removing  the  pins  and  allay- 
ing the  mechanical  source  of  irritation,  should  influence  us  in  its  exclusive 
choice,  whether  the  patient  is  willing  to  take  the  time  or  no.  We  shall 
hereafter  resort  to  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  having  never  ex- 
perienced from  it  the  slightest  difficulty;  we  have  now  performed  the 
operation  forty-seven  times  ;  four,  since  the  case  now  reported,  without  a 
single  disagreeable  symptom.  Finally,  the  surgeon  must  demand  full 
compliance  with  all  the  requisitions  his  experience  and  reading  demand, 
regardless  of  the  patient's  wishes  or  convenience;  and  without  being 
convinced  of  entire  obedience,  he  should  not  operate. 
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The  late  Meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association— What  did  they  do? 

When  that  acute  and  brilliant  phj^siologist,  Marshall  Hall,  lately  stood 
up  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation,  and  announced  to  his  popular  audience, 
the  subject  of  his  lecture  as  the  "  law  of  animal  life,"  we  took  fresh 
courage  in  our  attempts  to  instruct  the  public  in  the  laws  of  their  exist- 
ence. Our  last  or  May  number,  containing  the  article  on  the  earliest 
appearance  of  three  varieties  of  nerves  and  their  functions,  was  just  pub- 
lished, and  had  elicited  a  degree  of  interest  amongst  the  more  serious 
class  of  our  editorial  and  other  readers,  that  cheered  us  onward  in  our 
almost  hopeless  task,  so  long  sustained  under  the  sneers  of  so  many  of 
our  thoughtless  and  uneducated  brethren.  Our  readers  may  well  imagine 
the  thrill  of  delight  with  which  we  read  the  lecture  alluded  to.  The  Law 
of  Animal  Life,  and  by  Marshall  Hall,  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  to  a 
popular  audience  I  popular  lecturers  and  journals  will  be  henceforth  at  a 
premium  amongst  our  imitative  countrymen :  why  !  look  about,  ye  dear 
brethren — and  appreciate  your  peculiar  position  in  this  progressive  age  ; 
your  great  and  acknowledged  master,  who  never  opens  his  mouth  but  to 
instruct  us  in  living  truth,  has  stolen  your  honors  from  off  the  family 
altar  (?)  the  stranger  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  received  the  blessing 
that  ought  to  have  been  earned  by  yourselves  ;  verily  ye  have  thrust 
the  golden  cup  into  your  brother's  pocket  ;  but  instead  of  its  criminating 
him,  it  shall  be  the  means  of  discovering  him  to  his  brethren  in  science 
and  humanity  throughout  the  world.  How  long  will  you  suffer  your  honors 
and  your  bread  to  be  taken  from  you  by  the  astrologers,  the  homeopathists 
and  other  mountebanks,  who  prefer  to  sow  the  fetid  seeds  of  their  petty 
roguery  in  the  rank  soil  of  popular  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  to 
reap  the  unmanly  and  soul-destroying  letheon  of  their  contemptible  efforts 
to  stultify  and  cripple  the  intellects  of  their  patients'?  Are  ye  not  ashamed 
of  the  product  of  your  zealous  efforts  in  those  market-places  of  humanity, 
the  colleges  1  ■  Why  do  ye  decline  to  meet  your  own  graduates  in  the 
sick  room  ?  Why  do  ye  disgrace  yourselves  by  exposing  their  ignorance 
and  your  own  dishonesty  in  the  courts  of  law  1  Why  do  ye  fail  to  advo- 
cate a  holy  and  righteous  reform  in  your  great  national  association? 
Could  such  an  exhibition  ever  have  been  made  to  the  world  in  a  body  of 
men  who  were  sensible  of  meriting  their  exalted  station,  as  was  lately 
witnessed  in  this  city,  where  The  American  Medical  Association  publicly 
assembled,  and  after  three  days'  session,  dispersed  without  a  single 
popular    essay    on  one   of  the  numerous   vital   subjects   of  which    their 
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patients  and  fellow-citizens  know  comparatively  nothing'?  Not  a  solitary 
reward  for  a  scientific  essay,  but  a  supper  that  cost  S5000,  and  a  bill  of 
fare  printed  in  gold  letters  and  on  satin  paper!  Tenant-houses  with  their 
hundreds  of  occupants  stifled  in  their  own  pestiferous  exhalations,  the 
midnight  lamp  lighting  with  its  melancholy  and  sickly  ray.  the  woe-worn 
widow  and  her  miserable  daughter  to  the  grave  as  they  stitch  out  their 
life  blood  to  pay  the  capitalist  four  times  the  worth  of  their  wretched 
shelter  and  unwholesome  food,  and  when  the  fever  of  life  is  over,  to  rot 
with  the  common  vagrant,  because  the  survivor  cannot  pay  a  profit  to  a 
burying  corporation  1  Verily  the  priests  are  clad  in  fine  linen,  and  the  law 
is  written  in  letters  of  gold,  ay,  even  in  the  blood  of  the  benevolent 
martyrs  from  your  own  ranks — but  the  children  eat  sour  grapes,  and 
their   teeth  are  on  edge. 


The  Radical   Cure  of  Rwpiure.     A  New  and  Beautiful  Device. 

If  there  be  a  single  subject  more  interesting  than  another  to  the  benev- 
olent surgeon  and  the  friend  of  humanity,  it  surely  must  be  the  discovery 
of  a  simple  and  beautiful  contrivance,  that  will  ensure  efficient  support 
and  a  gradual  and  almost  certain  cure  of  rupture.  It  is  well  known  to 
surgeons,  as  well  as  those  who  require  the  use  of  a  truss,  that  a  simple  in- 
strument that  will  keep  its  position,  and  retain  the  bowel  during  all  the 
movements  of  the  body,  has  always  been  a  desideratum.  Every  pad  hi- 
therto devised  is  liable  to  displacement ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  pressure  by  means  of  the  spring,  but  the  thing  most  to  be  desired  is 
the  immobility  of  the  pad.  Strange,  indeed,  that  the  device  of  a  ring  of 
sufficient  surface  to  lie  firmly  and  easily  over  the  entire  breadth  of  the  ca- 
nal through  which  the  intestine  descends,  should  not  have  occurred  to  the 
artizan,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  practical  surgeon.  The  immobility  of  the 
ring  pad  is  at  once  apparent ;  for  the  skin  rising  by  its  natural  power  of 
resistance,  above  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  circumference  of  the  ring, 
embeds  the  pad,  and  shuts  up  the  canal  by  two  separate  pressures,  by  seg- 
]nents  of  the  oval  ring — going  directly  across  the  place  through  vrhich  the 
bowel  must  pass  out  of  the  abdomen.  So  much  for  this  simple  and  inim- 
itable truss  as  a  supporter,  and  nothing  can  be  more  reliable  ;  the  heaviest 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  bowels  by  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen, 
in  any  of  the  operations  of  rural  or  mechanical  life,  and  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  upon  them  in  the  largest  bi^eather,  cannot  fprce  the  bowel  to 
pass  this  immovable  pad. 
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But  this  is  only  the  beginnii)g  of  its  excellence  ;  no  one  who  realises  his 
value  as  a  perfect  man,  can  fail  to  look  upon  the  best  truss  in  any  other 
light  than  a  necessary  nuisance ;  in  our  American  summers  especially,  is 
its  necessity  to  be  deprecated  ;  and  we  look  upon  that  man  as  a  benefac- 
tor to  his  race,  and  worthy  of  our  highest  esteem,  who  will  save  the  labor- 
ing man  from  any  distress  additional  to  that  of  his  daily  toil,  in  this  ener- 
vating climate.  A  rupture  can  only  be  cured  by  natural  and  slow  adhe- 
sions of  the  canal,  or  the  inner  opening  into  it,  while  the  bowel  is  com- 
pletely supported  by  a  truss ;  or  by  injecting  some  stimulating  substance 
to  hasten  that  process,  as  lately  practiced  by  several  surgeons,  as  well  as 
oursel/;  a  method  now  extensively  known  to  the  public^  but  one  unques- 
tionably highly  desirable  to  avoid  by  every  humane  and  scientific  surgeon. 
Inflammation,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  agent  that  is  to  cause  the  adhe- 
sion ;  and  mechanical  pressure,  we  presume  it  will  be  admitted  by  every 
intelligent  surgeon,  is  the  most  manageable  and  the  safest  manner  of  pro- 
ducing it.  To  all  who  doubt  the  precise  action  of  pressure  in  inflaming  and 
thickening  the  membranes  under  the  skin,  we  would  simply  say,  examine 
an  old  stager  of  a  corn  on  your  little  toe,  and  we  think  you  will  be  con- 
vinced of  its  power  ;  we  have  seen  the  skin  under  the  outer  part  of  the 
corn  consolidated  with  the  bone.  But  pressure  has  been  applied  to  rup- 
ture, and  that  successfully,  as  is  well  known,  in  effecting  cures.  The  dif- 
ficulty has  hitherto  been  to  keep  the  rupture  from  descending,  even  for  a 
second  of  time,  for  that  would  effectually  break  up  the  tender  commence- 
ment of  the  adhesion  in  the  canal ;  the  patient  himself,  at  all  times,  should 
have  absolute  command  over  the  pressure,  and  graduate  it  to  his  capacity 
of  endurance  at  the  time,  whatever  the  nature  of  his  occupation  may  be. 

This  has  been  most  perfectly  attained  by  Mr.  Marsh,  by  an  ovoid  pad 
attached  to  a  separate  spring,  and  pressing  directly  on  the  canal,  within 
the  circumference  of  the  ring  pad  ;  the  pressure  is  graduated  with  any  de- 
gree of  nicety,  from  an  ounce  to  several  pounds,  by  means  of  a  screw, 
merely  requiring  two  fingers  to  turn  it,  without  the  least  necessity  of 
loosening  the  garments.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  or  reliable  in  its 
action,  and  the  most  critical  surgeon  can  desire  nothing  better.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  perseverance  in  the  use  of  this  instrument  for  a  year,  will  cure 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  every  reducible  rupture ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  male  human  family  are  ruptured,  the  value  of  Mr. 
Marsh's  invention  can  hardly  be  appreciated.  For  excellence  of  workman- 
ship the  instrument  cannot  be  surpassed.  They  are  to  be  had  of  the  in- 
ventor, 2 J  Maiden  Lane ;  his  amiability  and  gentlemanly  deportment  and 
immense  assortment  of  apparatus,  will  ensure  satisfaction  to  all  who  may 
cull  upon  him. 
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New   Operation  for  Replacing  the  Lower  Lip. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  cancer  of  the  lower  lip,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  its  liberal  removal  by  the  knife,  in  those  cases  which  have 
been  long  neglected,  has  produced  great  anxiety  in  surgeons  to  devise 
some  other  than  the  ordinary  V  incision,  as  it  is  impossible  to  unite  the 
sides  of  incisions  of  that  form  without  greatly  disfiguring  the  mouth.  Sev- 
eral ingenious  suggestions  have  been  made  by  surgeons  ;  we  have  prac- 
ticed most  of  them,  and  seen  them  applied  by  others  with  more  or  less 
satisfaction.  A  late  case  of  epithelial  cancer,  in  which  the  lining  mem- 
brane was  sound,  but  the  lip  itself  thoroughly  diseased  from  one  coi|imis- 
sure  of  the  mouth  to  the  other,  induced  us  to  adopt  the  following  process  : 
as  the  result  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  patient  being  restored 
without  the  least  deformity,  we  will  state  the  process  for  the  benefit  of  our 
professional  readers  :  After  dissecting  the  sound  mucous  membrane  from 
the  diseased  lip,  and  turning  it  back  towards  the  teeth,  we  then  removed 
the  disease  by  two  parallel  incisions ;  then  extending  two  others  at 
right  angles  with  either  end  of  these,  from  the  commissure  of  the  mouth 
downwards  to  the  base  of  the  jaw  down  to  the. bone,  we  loosened  the  whole 
of  the  included  flap  from  the  chin  bone,  so  that  it  could  readily  be  raised 
upwards,  and  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  dissected  off  from  the  lip, 
but  preserving  its  internal  attachment  intact,  by  six  delicate  stitches  :  we 
intended,  if  any  difficulty  occurred  in  raising  the  flap  to  meet  the  mucous 
membrane,  to  make  a  transverse  cut  under  the  chin,  and  out  of  sight,  but 
it  was  unnecessary,  as  the  parts  had  little  or  no  tension,  when  united  by 
the  stitches  :  The  operation  was  perfectly  successful,  and  there  is  now 
really  no  deformity  existing;  the  new  lip  is  covered  with  its  proper 
Vermillion  membrane ;  nothing  shows  that  any  operation  has  been 
performed,  except  the  two  downward  eschars — and  they  can  be  covered 
by  the  beard.  The  patient  was  Mr.  David  Ilyslop,  of  this  city, 
and  we  were  indebted  to  Drs.  Holley,  Crane  and  Dewees,  for  their 
kind  aid  and  assistance.  It  may  be  that  the  operation  is  no  novelty  ; 
possibly  it  may  have  occurred  to  others ;  for  it  really  seems,  when  now 
looked  at,  a  very  natural  suggestion  to  an  ordinary  mind. 


Mechanical  Dentistry. 

''  The  improvement  in  mechanical  dentistry  in  mounting  entire  or  par- 
tial  sets  of  teeth,  alluded  to  in  our  last,  has  now  been  thoroughly  tested 
by  George  Clay,  of  56  Clinton  Place,  and  it  has  been  proved  of  a  very 
practical  character.     Mr.  Clay  has  announced  its  character  to  the  dental 
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profession  in  a  very  modest  pamphlet,  as  he  has  purchased  the  privilege 
for  this  city  of  the  inventor,  and  is  now  disposing  of  individual  rights  for 
its  application  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  practical  dentists  will 
eventually  approve  and  adopt  it.  The  improvement  consists  in  attaching 
the  teeth  to  a  platina  plate,  formed  as  usual,  by  taking  casts  from  the  gums, 
and  exposing  the  teeth  and  the  plate,  when  properly  arranged,  to  a  heat 
sufficient  to  fuse  silex  around  the  base  of  the  teeth,  and  thus  to  attach  them 
without  rivets  to  the  plate  itself;  amalgamating  as  it  were  both  teeth  and 
plate,  and  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  least  particle  of  food  lodging 
between  them.  Mr.  Clay  has  thus  adjusted  several  sets  of  teeth,  and  we 
understand  they  have  given  the  highest  satisfaction.  He  is  now  disposing 
of  single  rights  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  dentist 
who  is  anxious  to  advance  the  comfort  of  his  patients,  and  his  own  profes- 
sional character,  will  adopt  this  valuable  and  beautiful  improvement ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  value.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  improvement 
yet  made  in  mechanical  dentistry. 


Death  of  Dr.  J.    W.  Schmidt.,  of  Charleston. 

The  death  of  this  medical  patriarch  at  the  advanced  age  of  85  years, 
has  awakened  some  reflections  to  which  we  desire  to  give  utterance,  be- 
cause they  may  remove  some  erroneous  impressions  with  regard  to  our 
views  of  our  profession.  Dr.  Schmidt  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  philan- 
thropic physician.  He  never  viewed  his  profession  as  a  trade  :  though 
extremely  active  and  indefatigable  in  attending  a  vast  medical  and  surgi- 
cal business,  he  was  never  careful  of  money,  and  if  wealth  did  flow  in  upon 
him,  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  willing  gratitude  of  those  drawn  to 
him  by  his  attractive  virtues,  and  his  skill  and  experience.  He  was  a  very 
social  man,  and  continually  mindful  of  the  claims  of  progressive  and  sci- 
entific medicine.  When  we  saw  him  but  a  few  months  ago,  at  an  amputa- 
tion by  our  class-mate.  Dr.  J.  W.  Schmidt,  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  of 
which  he  is  siirgeon,  we  th(!5ught  of  the  aged  oak  around  which  so  many 
vines  had  clung,  now  bowing  its  venerable  head  under  nearly  a  century. 
How  many  griefs  and  sorrows  have  been  poured  into  that  warm  heart, 
that  now  begins  to  falter  in  its  march  to  the  tomb  :  How  delightful  the 
reflection  that  the  crown  of  a  w^ell-spent  and  honorable  life  rests  on  that 
benevolent  brow,  and  those  faltering  steps  can  be  sustained  by  one  who 
has  been  made  the  recipient  of  thine  honorable  character.  Dr.  Schmidt 
was  drawn  to  our  city  by  that  paternal  affection  that  always  grows  bright- 
er, we  love  to  think,  as  the  aged  approach  the  period  when  they  are  to 
pay  back  their   debt  to   our  great    mother,  and   again   be   remoulded 
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in  the  mysterious  laboratory.  May  his  virtues  shine  as  brightly  in  his 
excellent  son,  under  whose  filial  care  he  drew  his  last  breath  on  the  18th 
of  June. 


Past  Efforts  and  Future  Intentions. 

It  is  now  nearly  five  years  since  the  publication  of  our  first  number; 
and  in  closing  the  fifth  volume,  we  will  not  deprive  ourself  of  the  pleasure 
of  returning  thanks  to  our  editorial  friends  throughout  the  Union  and  in 
London,  for  more  than  14,000  notices !  Never  have  we  been  witness 
to  the  extension  of  more  earnest  good-will  to  any  ^^w'iodical  ever  issued 
from  the  press  of  this  country.  Very  often  the  notices  have. occupied  the 
most  prominent  position,  and  repeatedly  formed  the  leading  literary 
articles  of  journals,  the  editorial  contents  of  which  showed  us  the  value  of 
the  friendship  so  warmly  and  heartily  extended.  For  this,  we  are  deeply — 
most  sincerely  grateful.  Without  it,  the  very  nature  of  a  reformative 
effort,  aside  from  its  many  imperfections,  especially  in  our  native  city, 
would  have  insured  its  speedy  destruction  and  our  own  disgrace.  How 
far  our  own  industry  and  conviction  of  its  necessity  have  contributed  to 
so  cheering  a  result  as  the  firm  establishment  of  our  journal,  it  seems  is 
not  generally  known.  It  contains  64  pages  of  original  matter,  and  is 
published  quarterly  ;  the  first  three  numbers  contained  48  pages,  and 
were  published  every  second  month ;  when  we  adopted  the  quarterly 
term,  and  have  continued  it  with  unvarying  regularity  ever  since.  The 
first  four  volumes  hound  two  in  one^  constituting  two  very  large  separate 
books  of  500  pages,  each  contain  1000  pnges ;  the  present  volume  or  four 
numbers,  (not  to  be  bound  till  four  more  are  complete) — contain  250, 
making  1250  pages.  Of  this,  we  have  been  obliged  to  write  more  than 
1000  pages  ourself;  every  article  without  a  signature  having  been 
written  by  us.  We  state  this,  not  from  any  supposed  excellence  of  the 
commodity,  but  to  show  any  one  who- may  answer  our  proposition  for  a 
business  partner,  that  there  is  yet  shot  in  the  "docker,  and  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  sustain  our  journal  even  without  aid.  To  Dr.  Shearman  of 
this  city,  James  Varick  Stout,  Dr.  Richmond,  of  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Cleveland, 
of  Vermont,  we  are  indebted  for  articles  of  so  didactic  and  elevated  a  charac- 
ter, that  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  their  excellence.  The  scenes  in 
Southern  practice  by  Dr.  Dewees,  of  this  city,  show  the  control  of  a  mas- 
ter's pen  over  the  heart's  deepest  sympathy,  and  the  soul's  loftiest  aspira- 
tions. Dr.  Richmond  and  Dr.  Cleveland  are  still  warmly  interested  in 
our  effort.  Dr.  Dewees  will  furnish  another  of  his  graphic  sketches  for 
our  next  number. 
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Our  Hudibras,  in  his  inimitable  doggrel,  merits  a  niche  by  the  side  of 
Butler  himself.  The  man  who  (see  his  broker's  soliloquy  in  our  last) 
urges  his  heroes  "  not  to  despair  to  resign,"  but  to  "  get  up  a  joint-stock 
company  there^'^  "  and  sell  shares  in  a  brimstone  mine,"  will  never  seek 
the  company  of  his  "Bulls  and  Bears,"  who  will  doubtless,  meet  on  that 
populous  exchange  "  to  talk  over  their  Wall-street  affairs."  Indeed  we 
doubt  very  much  if  the  President  of  that  board  would  admit  him ;  his 
many  virtues  and  the  sternness  of  his  integrity,  to  say  nothing  of  his  ver- 
sifying abilities,  would  make  him  quite  ineligible.  He  will  prepare  a 
poem  for  our  next..  So  much  for  our  friends ;  we  can  never  sufficiently 
thank  them.  Our  journal  has  a  most  unfortunate  name,  as  it  conveys 
the  idea  of  an  exclusively-professional  work  ;  besides,  it  is  very  difficult,  it 
would  seem,  to  utter  :  we  have  heard  it  called  "  Scalepell,"  the  "  Scalped 
head,"  and  the  "  Scalper."  To  the  last  we  cannot  reasonably  object ; 
though  it  conveys  rather  a  repulsive  idea  of  the  Proprietor. 

We  wish  it  understood  to  be  a  journal  emphatically /or  the  people^  and 
devoted  to  a  general  exposition  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  criticism  on  the 
abuses  of  medicine  and  surgery,  professional  manners  and  domestic  life. 
We  beg  our  editorial  friends  to  give  this  the  greatest  prominence  in  their 
future  favors.  Each  number  from  the  commencement,  contains  several 
articles  in  language  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  on  subjects  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  parents  in  the  moral  and  physical  education  of  their 
children,  and  the  government  of  their  own  mind  and  bodies.  The  journal 
is  therefore  to  be  read  collectively,  many  of  the  past  numbers  being  of 
more  value  than  the  current  ones. 

Some  of  our  medical  friends  have  expressed  the  greatest  distress  at  our 
erratic  course,  and  wondered  much  to  see  our  perseverance.  We'll  tell 
them  a  little  anecdote  that  will  possibly  help  them  to  a  solution  of  their 
doubts,  i.e.  with  the  aid  of  the  schoolmaster.  Once  upon  a  time,  there 
was  an  old  man  who  used  to  carry  his  grist  to  mill  in  a  miserable  old 
wagon,  the  wheels  of  which  from  long  use,  evinced  such  an  independent 
rejection  of  the  usual  track,  that  their  tortuous  gyrations  on  the  road  may 
well  have  induced  the  belief,  that  its  owner  was  a  "  leetle  in  for  it." 
This  poor  old  man  was  quite  celebrated  for  the  number  of  black  snakes 
he  used  to  kill.  One  day,  some  youngsters  determined  to  quiz  the  old 
fellow,  so  they  asked  him  "  why  he  stuck  to  his  old  wagon,  and  whether 
he  wasn't  afeerd  it  would  break  down  and  leave  his  grist  on  the  road." 
Dad  cocked  one  of  his  sharp  grey  eyes  on  the  youngsters,  keeping  the 
other  on  a  hickory  goad  he  w^as  whittling  a  handle  to,  and  gave  them  the 
following  capital  piece  of  domestic  logic.  "  Waall,  you  see  that  are  ole 
wagon  is  raather  a  ricketty  consarn,    somethin  like  its  owner,  a  leetle 
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loose  in  the  jints;  but  it's  the  ony  one  I  got,  and  I  guess  it'l  hold  on  as 
long  as  I  last ;  I  aint  much  afeerd  it'l  break  down  ;  and  then  ye  see  if  I 
had  a  new  one,  why  it'd  go  jest  in  the  ole  rut  where  all  the  other 
peple  go  wid  theirs,  and  so  I  would'nt  kill  no  snakes." 

To  those  w^ho  may  think  proper  to  answer  our  advertisement  for  a 
partner,  we  would  say  that  we  are  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
proverb,  "  Thou  shalt  not  yoke  an  ox  with  an  ass :"  we  hope  our  ambi- 
tious medical  friends  will  be  governed  accordingly. 


SODA  POWDERS. 


THE  VIRTUES  OF  THE  WATER-CURE.  " 

We  occasionally  hear  some  worthy  people  exert  themselves  to  make  converts 
to  the  Water  Cure,  and  are  delighted  to  witness  the  comfort  they  seem  to  enjoy, 

when  we  see  them  parading  to  Dr.  T "s  luxurious  table  in  L t-st.     We 

have  had  a  surgical  case  at  the  doctors  house,  and  always  felt  refreshed  at  the 
sound  of  water  dripping  from  a  hundred  spouts.  True,  the  people  in  time  come 
to  look  rather  angular,  and  somewhat  like  an  old  fashioned  pump  •  but  then  they 
are  such  good-natured  souls,  we  are  sure  they  will  help  us  laugh  at  the  following 
dialogue  between  Sangrado  and  Gil  Bias.  We  begin  with  Gil's  account  to  his 
master,  after  his  fight  with  the  little  Doctor  Cuchillo,  because  he  tells  a  few  home 
truths  for  our  side  ;  for  we  claim  Sangrado. 

Gil  Blis  to  Cuchillo.  "  None  of  your  invectives  (said  I,  interrupting  him  with 
some  heat.)  ;  it  does  not  look  well  for  a  man  of  your  profession  to  cast  such 
reflections.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Doctor,  abundance  of  sick  people  are  sent  to  the 
other  world  without  being  flooded  or  drinking  water,  and  I  don't  doubt  that  you 
have  dismissed  your  share  of  them.  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say  against  Dr. 
Sangrado,  commit  it  to  paper;  he  will  answer  it.  and  we  shall  soon  see  on  which 
side  the  laughers  are."'     [He  fights  with  Cuchillo.] 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,  Gil  Bias,  in  defending  the  honor  of  our  remedies  against 
that  abortion  of  the  faculty.  He  affirms  then  that  aqueous  draughts  are  impro- 
per for  the  dropsy !  Ignorant  wretch  '  I  maintain — I  do  —that  a  dropsical  pa- 
tient cannot  drink  too  much."  Yes,  water  can  cure  all  kinds  of  dropsies  as  well 
as  rheumatisms.  It  is,  moreover,  excellent  in  fevers,  where  the  patient  burns 
and  shivers  at  the  same  time ;  and  of  incredible  effect  in  those  distempers  that 
are  imputed  to  cold,  serous  and  phlegmatic  humors.  This  opinion  may  appear 
strange  to  such  raw  phj-sicians  as  Cuchillo ;  but  it  is  easily  supported  by  theory 
and  practice,  and  if  such  as  he  were  capable  of  reasoning  philosophically,  instead 
of  decrying  my  method,  they  would  become  my  most  zealous  partizans  "  [Gil 
now  takes  a  powerful  pull  at  the  pitcher,  Sangrado  eyeingliim  with  evident  de- 
light.] 

"  He  did  not  therefore  suspect  my  being  fuddled,  so  much  was  he  enraged ; 
for  in  order  to  inflame  him  the  more  against  the  little  doctor,  I  had  thrown  into 
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mj  story  some  circumstances  of  my  own  invention,"  &c.  *'  Nevertheless,  fired  as 
he  was  with  what  1  had  told  him,  he  perceived  that  I  drank  more  water  that  eve- 
ning than  usual,  the  wine  having  made  me  very  thirsty.  Any  other  than  San- 
grado  would  have  suspected  my  extraordinary  drought,  and  the  great  draughts 
1  swallowed  ;  but  he  firmly  believed  that  I  began  to  relish  watery  potations ; 
and  said  with  a  smile,  '  I  see,  Gil  Bias,  thou  hast  no  longer  an  aversion  to  water. 
Heaven  be  praised !  thou  drinkest  it  now  like  nectar.'  '  Yes  (I  replied),  thdsre  is 
a  time  for  all  things  :  I  would  not  at  present  give  a  pint  of  water  for  a  hogshead 
of  wine.'  'Good,'  says  Sangrado."  [Gil  now  forgets  himself,  the  wine  getting 
in  his  head,  and  appeals  deprecatingly  to  Sangrado.] 

"  Yet  1  take  heaven  to  witness,  I  follow  your  method  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness ;  yet,  nevertheless,  every  one  of  my  patients  leaves  me  in  the  lurch,  ft 
looks  as  if  they  took  a  pleasure  in  dying,  merely  to  bring  our  practice  into  dis- 
credit.    This  very  day  I  met  two  of  them  going  to  their  long  home." 

"  Why  truly,  child  (answered  he),  I  have  reason  to  make  pretty  much  the 
same  observation.  I  have  not  often  the  satisfaction  of  curing  those  who  fall 
into  my  hands ;.  and  if  I  was  not  so  sure  as  I  am  of  the  principles  on  which  I 
proceed,  I  should  think  the  remedies  were  pernicious  in  almost  all  the  cases  that 
come  under  my  care."     [Sangrado  thinks  it  time  to  go  to  bed.j 

OIL  OF  FOXES. 
The  following  is  extracted  literally  from  the  "  London  Despensatory,  reduced 
to  the  Practice  of  the  London  Physicians,  wherein  are  contained  the  Medicines, 
both  Galenical  and  Chymical,  that  are  now  in  use.  Those  that  are  out  of  use 
are  omitted ;  and  such  as  are  in  use,  and  not  in  the  Latin  Copy,  are  added,  with 
Vertues  and  Doses ;  by  John  Pechet,  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  London. 
Printed  by  H.  Collins,  for  F.  Lawrence,  at  the  Angel  in  the  Poultry,  1694." 

"  Oyl  of  Foxes,  in  Latin,  Oleum  Vudpinum. 

"  Take  a  fox  as  fat  as  you  can  get  him,  of  middle  age,  catched  by  hunting  in 
the  autumn,  kill  him.  and  take  out  his  guts,  flea  him,  and  cut  his  flesh  in  pieces, 
break  his  bones,  boyl  him  in  white  wine  and  Fountain-water,  each  three  quarts, 
add  three  ounces  of  salt,  the  tops  of  Dill,  Thyme,  ground  Pine,  each  one  hand- 
full,  boyl  half  the  Liquor  away,  strain  it,  and  add  two  quarts  of  the  best  old  oyl 
0^'  the  Flowers  of  Sage  and  Rosemary,  each  one  handful :  then  evaporate  by 
boyling  the  watery  humor  and  the  wine  :  strain  it  again  hard,  and  separate  in 
a  tunnel  the  water  from  the  Oyl ;  which  keep  for  use. 

'■  Virtues. — It  is  good  for  payns  of  the  joynts,  sciatica  and  aches,  and  for  Con- 
vulsions and  Palsies." 

We  have  been  suspected  of  using  the  remedy  ourself,  but  take  occasion  to  say, 

we  prefer  dressing  our  salads  with  Oil  of  Rattlesnakes.     We  should  not  suppose 

the  remedy  will  be  required   by  the  New- York  Faculty,  i.  e.  for   their   own 

use  ]  though  their  patients  would  doubtless  be  the  better  for  it :  they,  however. 

we  believe,  prefer  the  more  congenial  remedy  of  Goose-grease,  especially  when 

applied  by  the  Doctor.  

NOSE-OLOGY^— A  NEW  SYSTEM. 
During  the  late  visit  of  the  American  Medical  Association  to  Ward's  Island, 
the  surgeon  of  that  place  pulled  the  nose  of  a  distinguished  physician,  who  made 
himself  impertinently  busy  with  the  local  arrangements  for  refection.     He  re- 
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ceived  the  delicate  attention  in  a  most  characteristic  spirit,  assuring  the  com- 
pany, who  became  very  much  excited  at  the  insult  given  one  of  their  officers, 
"  that  as  he  was  the  genileman  whose  nose  was  pulled,  he  begged  the  privilege 
of  expressing  his  opinion,  and  that  he  bore  no  malice  whatever  to  the  gentleman, 
who  did  it  ]  his  heart  was  free  from  one  unkind  emotion,— indeed,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  no  consequence."  We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  genlhmans  modesty; 
indeed  it's  quite  refreshing.  We  are  sure  all  who  no>e  him  will  agree  with, 
his  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  contribution  to  Dr.  C "s  new  system  of  noso- 
logy.    We  hope  to  see  it  embodied  in  his  surgical  reports. 

GREAT  CAPACITY  FOR  PHYSIC. 

The  leading  article  in  a  late  issue  of  that  brilliant  medical  journal  at 
"Keokuk,"  is  entitled,  "A  singular  case  of  continued  fever,  originating  from 
ulceration  of  the  bowels;"'  in  which  the  writer  introduces  his  "patient  in  this 
glorious  style  :  "  His  age  was  six  years  ;  temperament  of  the  mixed  quality,  with 
a  redundant  shade  of  the  nervo-sanguineous ;.  was  inclined  to  be  lean  and  spare, 
but  possessed  a  firm  and  round  muscular  fibre."  (1)  Two  pages  of  this  style  inter- 
vene, in  which  we  read  that  the  bowels  "  evinced  normality  of  function,"  and 
the  patient  was  recommended  the  ''bain  entier"  and  twenty  grains  of  bi-carbon" 
ate  of  soda,  and  two  grains  of  sulphate  of  morphine  every  three  hours !" 

Shadrack,  jNlesheck  and  Abednego ! — but  they  are  a  powerful  people  in  Keokuk, 
both  for  writin'  and  physic.  If  their  youngsters  stand  such  treatment,  we  won- 
der their  daddies  ever  die.     Go  away.  Fire  King. 

THE  SAINT  AT  LORETTO. 

Loretto,  Pa.,  April  5th,  1853. 

Sir, — I  have  received  one  number  of  the  Scalpel,  and  would  be  satisfied  if 
you  would  send  no  more.  The  principles  advocated  by  the  Scalpel  are  not 
congenial  with  this  climate.  Y'ours,  respectfully,  Wm.  Gwikn. 

We  believe  Loretto  is  a  very  pretty  place,  and  we  are  glad  ]Mr.  Gwinn  lives 
there,  because  we  are  sure  it  must  be  a  good  one.  There  is  a  shrine  somewhere 
in  Italy,  by  the  same  name,  where  good  Roman  Catholic  pilgrims  go,  with 
peas  in  their  shoes,  to  pray  before  the  image  of  a  saint  who  did  something  once 
upon  a  time  to  entitle  him  to  their  reverence.  Coleman  tells  the  story  in  his 
usual  quiet  way  in  verse,  but  accordingto  our  miserable  custom,  we've  ft>rgotten 
all  but  two  verses.  A  couple  of  devotees  were  on  their  way,  with  peas  in  their 
shoes,  to  go  and  pray;  but  they  were  in  a  very  different  plight.  One  becoming 
a  Httle  jealous  of  his  companion's  ability  to  endure  the  torture,  enquired  of  him, 

"How  is"t  that  you  can  like  a  greyhound  go, 
"\\"hilc  I  can  hardly  move  a  toe  ?" 

To  which  his  devout  companion  replied,  (probably  poking  him  in  the  ribs  with 
his  digit), 

"  To  put  my  I'cet  a  little  more  at  ease, 
I  took  thc'liberty  to  boil  my  peas." 

We  are  going  to  see  IMr.  Gwinn  some  time  this  summer.  We  want  to  see  him 
badly;  we  think 'twill  do  us  good— but  we  shall  probably  boil  our  peas.  Mr. 
Gwinn  will  please  excuse  us  for  sending  him  this  number ;  we  *'  won't  do  so  no 
more." 
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